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All great projects have one 

common ingredient —a bright idea. 
Take an idea, add the development skill 
of the trained engineer, shrewd design 
and economical quantity production and 
you have an end product that.can fill a 
new public need or capture a market. 
That, in short, is the unique service that 
Plessey can offer to top management in 
industry or Government service, 
particularly in the field of electronics 
and telecommunications. If your next 
project is already in embryo form and 
awaits only the impetus of well informed 
development and production capacity 
—why not talk it over with Plessey? 


Britain’s: 
xo 


V.H.F. radio umbrella 


1 


relies on 


Plesse 


The Plessey Company Limited Ilford Essex 





* 


The complex system of radio communications 
used by all civil 4ircraft landing or taking off 
from Britain's main air terminals, known as the 
“Area Coverage Scheme’’, relies on radio and 
line equipment produced by Piessey. 


electronics - radio ‘and television - mechanics - hydraulics 





aircraft equipment 





























No insect can eat a metal window 


No termite, no fungus can destroy it. Torrid heat, damp and 
rain ; sand storm, snow storm and arctic cold cannot damage it. 
That is why you find Williams & Williams metal windows 
doing an equally good job in Malaya and Canada, in India 
and on the Equator, in Hong Kong or Peru. With 18 
factories and Agents in 46 countries Williams & Williams 
serve a remarkably large part of the world. Their 
experience could be very useful to you. 


METAL WINDOWS 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 





Member of the Metal Window Association 


Manufacturers of metal windows, steel doors and door frames, Aluminex Patent Glazing and light stcel 
fabrications all over the world. Head Office : Williams & Williams Limited, Reliance Works. Chester, England 
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The mark. of a good restaurant 


is an Irish Linen table-napkin 


issued by the Irish Linen Guild on behalf of the Linen industry of Northern Ireland 











Rownd Voyage to 


mm [NDI 


For winter travellers seeking warm 
sunshine in surroundings ideal for 
rest and relaxation. 


A forty-two days’ ship-board holiday to 


KARACHI & BOMBAY 


by m.s. Batory (14,300. tons) 
Sailing from Southampton 
8th January, 1955 


calling outward and homeward at 
GIBRALTAR, PORT SAID and ADEN. 


Apply local Travel Agent or 
STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 


9-13, Fenchurch Bidgs., London, E.C.3. Telephone: ROYal 3111 


General U.K. Agents: Polish Ocean Lines 


5 reasons 
WHY MORE THAN 


9,000 


ENGLISHMEN READ 1 
THE HERALD TRIBUNE - EVERY DAY 


These 5,000 leaders of government, 
finance, industry and business regularly 
read the European Edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune, along with their 
local newspaper, because :— 


|. 1T PRESENTS THE AMERICAN VIEWPOINT 
ON THE NEWS clearly and objectively—and 
more fully than any other newspaper published 
in Europe. 

Each Monday: “History in the Making” and 
“Washington Weathervane.” 


2. THE FINANCIAL PAGES ARE INVALUABLE 
for anyone doing business with. América. Latest 
Wall Street Stock Market tables every day, plus 
a full listing of the Big Board each Monday. 


3. PROVOCATIVE EDITORIAL COLUMNS give 


a cross-section of U.S. opinion. Columnists in- 
elude Walter Lippmann, Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop, David Lawrence, Roscoe Drummond. 


4. THE ECONOMIC REVIEW IS A MONTHLY 
‘DIVIDEND’ reporting latest economic trends, 


analyses, valuable statistics and articles of up-to- 
the-minute interest. 


5. THE TRIBUNE IS ON SALE THROUGHOUT 
EUROPE—at 6,500 salespoints and at most lead- 
ing hotels on the Continent. You can find it 
wherever you go—on business or pleasure. 


The best way to get the most from the Herald 
Tribune is to read it regularly. By filling in the 
coupon, you can receive the European Edition 
every day at your home or office. 


SSSASSSSSSASSESSSTS CASS HASSSSSHSSSATCSSASSRSE RAE RSESESE SSeS eBesaeeSseacaes: |: 
‘ 


Messrs. SEYMOUR PRESS LTD., 

282 Vauxhall Bridge Road, LONDON, S.W.1. 

Please register me as a subscriber to the EUROPEAN 

EDITION of the NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE for a 
months. 


Rates: 12 mo. £7.16.0; 6 mo. £4.4.6; 3 mo. £2.5.6 


I enclose remittance for £.....0s.000 Delete as 
Please invoice me. 


I ee ca cgshadesedesbsvencndteekes ‘ 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


EUROPEAN EDITION 
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International 


industrial Dealers in Great Britain 


JAMES BOWEN &SONS LTD. 


R. CRIPPS & CO. LTD. 
NOTTINGHAM 


SAVILLE TRACTORS LTD. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 





PU 


Mn 


The crawler shovels that outdig all others 
of their class are here! With exclusive 
Pry-Actior break-out, their digging force 
is actually greater than the tractor’s 
maximum drawbar pull! With exclusive 
skid feature, they. transport heaped 
loads without strain on the tractor. With 
extra high lift and long reach, they can 
clear the highest trucks and rail wagons 
and place material farther on the bank. 
They work equally’ well in confined 
spaces and with limited head- 
room. It’s a certainty that 
they'll enable you to shift more 
material more economically 
than ever before. See your 
International Industrial Dealer 
for full details NOW. 
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Look at these facts and figures 


Tremendous break-out force is directed 
through the bucket shoes into the ground, 
not on to the tractor. 


Bucket stays level throughout. loading 
cycle, yet full control can be exercised at 
any height by single lever. 


Wide bucket enables the unit to dig its 
own path (along or down) through the 
work. 


Reverse cylinder action provides maxi- 
mum hydraulic power for digging, greater 
speed for lifting. 

Exclusive Hydro-Spring cuts hydraulic 
shocks to one-third the normal force. 


International inoustaiat power 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER BOUSB, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, 8.0}. 
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Willing’s Press Service Ltd., 
Incorporated Practitioners in 
Advertising, give the following 


services to advertisers. 


marketing * research * 

writing and designing press 
advertising - designing, planning 
and inspection of outdoor 
advertising * display packaging ° 
printing * export 

advertising - radio (and 

TV when it comes) * films * 
public relations 


Among the famous names for 
whom we work are 

Adastra Clothing + Airscrew 
Fans - Bon Marche-- Carr’s 
Biscuits - Eburite Corrugated 
Containers - Ekco Radio, 
Television, Electronics and 
Plastics - Euthymol Toothpaste - 
Gordon Hotels - Mr. Hutton - 
I.C.S. + Societe JOB - 
Mackinlay’s - Meltis - National 
Cash Register Co. Ltd - Parke- 
Davis - Port of London 
Authority * Robertson’s 
Preserves * Stewart & Ardern - 
Suchard - Thermovent Heating - 
Thresher & Glenny - Tullis 
Russell Paper - Van Heusen - 
Weyroc Man Made Timber, 


We try to do our work without 
pretension * without being either 
dogmatic or unctuous. It is a 
pleasant and sensible way of working, 


Some of our clients have been 
with us for over twenty years. 


W.P.S., witting House 


356-364 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.I 
(Managing Director? H. ¥. Overy, F.IPAD 


At considerably reduced 
31st May, 1955. 

between 3ist Aug., 1955 and 
and back, First Class only 


FARES CUT TO 





DOLPHIN DEVELOPMENT 
CO. LTD. 


will provide 


‘OFFICES - FACTORIES 


SHOPS 


to clients individual requirements on either a rentai 
or purchase basis. 


* 


Our service includes the purchase of the site, design 
of the building, the actual construction, the provision 
of the necessary finance. 


On completion of the building we will either let on 
lease or sell outright. 


DOLPHIN DEVELOPMENT 
CO. LTD. 


6 BEATTY HOUSE, DOLPHIN SQUARE, S.W.1 
ViCtoria 4507/8 








TRAVEL BY SEA TO AUSTRALIA 










fares between Ist Feb. and 
Returning homewards 
Ist Jan., 1956. There 


from £200. 


If you wish to make 

the outward voyage only 

travel between Ist Feb. and 
3Ist May, 1955. 


14-16 COCKSPUR ST., S.W.1 * Tel: WHitehall 4444 
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“DOWN UNDER” 


First Class only from £143. 


OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT i 0 
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You can’t get things done, they say, by sitting on them. 

Hopeful hens will almost certainly disagree with this. 

Hopeful advertisers will equally disagree with anyone who counsels them to 

leave out of their plans any egg which represents 6,786,000 people 

who today enjoy a higher living standard than ever before. 

Is there such an egg? There is. 

It is the DAILY HERALD which, with a daily readership of 6,786,000*, has more 
readers per copy than any other mass circulation national daily newspaper. 

And that, if we include the children of these readers, means over 8,000,000 mouths to 
feed, and bodies-to clothe. 

And, of course, nearly 2,000,000 homes to supply with all the goods a home needs. 
Surely, if you have something to sell, this egg is far too promising to leave out 

in the cold. 


DAILY HERALD . metters of fact y 


*This figure comes from The National 


gets inside the shell Readership Survey, 1954, recently published by 

the Institute of Incorporated Practitioners in 

’ Advertising—a digest of this Survey 

of 6,786,000 people with shin ieaandie ates J 


DAILY HERALD, and other leading daily 
money to spend papers, will be sent on request. 


E. H. HULL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, “DAILY HERALD,” ACRE HOUSE, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C2 
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than 240,000 are nationals of the countries in | 
which they work. Oil pioneering has often done much to 
improve and steady the economy of a country by 
providing revenue for its treasury, and employment, 
wages and buying power for its workers. 


| Tes 

iB 

: . : 

Oi] means people ! | 
| = é 

The Shell companies, in their operatio r 
across the world, pay the wages of Sis 250,000 people. We Ls in 
Good wages for good work. People who make a 

their careers with Shell seldom look over their , 
shoulders for better prospects or better ; f 
treatment in other jobs. bs 
The Shell family is of all races, creeds 4 | 
and colours, Of the 250,000 on the payrolls, more fa? hy 











pink ond Ie cba hie te $ Bor 2 
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Finding, producing or refining oil in a 

hitherto uninhabited region can involve the creation 
of whole new communities with schools, 

churches, hospitals, health services, roads... . 

and a real sense of civic pride. 

These social services may add greatly to operating 
costs, but that is welfare. 


For every man or woman who works with Shell, ee 
another 1,000 depend on Shell to make the wheels 





of their world go round. The products of i 

Shell Research equip your garage (oil and petrol), iy 

your garden (insecticidés and weed killers), ! 
your kitchen (detergents and kerosine) and your 

dressing table (cosmetics and medicines). 

Shell employ people by the tens of thousands. 

They serve people: by the hundred millions. ; 

LTT 4 

people matter to 5 

, 





THE SHELL PETROLEUM CO., LTD., ST. HELEN’S COURT, LONDON, £.¢.3 
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Three of the best 
typewriters in the 
world from one 
of the world’s largest ’ 
typewriter manufacturers : 


everest: 
te Eo 


OLYMPIA BUSINESS MACHINES CO. LTD. 
71, New-Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. Tel. : TEMple Bar 9656. Grams. : Olympiatyp, Westeent, London 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
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Do you sometimes yawn over the 
_ facts and figures of industry? They 
Se * can be hard going unless you have 

discovered THE FINANCIAL TIMES as a 
refreshing daily tonic. This well-respected news- 
paper—tread by directors, engineers and all business 
men who want to keep ahead—gives industrial news 
a new look without sacrificing an iota of truth. 
There is infinite pleasure to be found in the cool 
clear reporting of THE FINANCIAL TIMES and in its 
concise articles and features. As you read, facts 
take shape and form, and puzzling situations 
become clear. In the space. of a morning train 
journey you can absorb the essence of the day’s news 
from industry and commerce, and appear at your 
office stimulated and well-informed. Try reading 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES every day for a week—at the 
end of that time we believe you will wonder how 
you ever managed without it. 


Men of industry read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
every day 








THE FINANCIAL TIMES * 72 COLEMAN ST * LONDON EC2 
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“A WINTER 
SPORTS 
HOLIDAY 

FOR LESS 

THAN £25” 


SWITZERLAN D At Hospenthal, near Andermatt, in Central Switzer. 


land, or Lauterbrunnen, in the Swiss Oberland. 


8 days” inclusive holiday .......ssseceessseeeeeeeees £22. 7. 6 
A U Ss T Be i A eg in the wonderful ski-ing country of the Paznaun 
valley. 
8 days’ inclusive holiday ..............sssssesceseseess £21 .2.0 
FRANCE fi: Smncuarct dca en oe 
8 days’ inclusive holiday ...............+. wiascenunitio £24.5.0 
N oO eh WA y - Geilo, one of the leading winter sports centres in 
orway. 
12 days’ inclusive holiday .........s:s.sseseseeeseeeeess £21.18.6 


Send postcard now for Winter Sports programme showing holidays at more than 100 resorts 


“COOKS 


THOS COOK & SON, LTD. 


Dept. H/1/RO, Berkeley St., London, W.1, or branches—or offices of Dean & Dawson Ltd 
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mixed with iced 
water 


| 
‘iTS FRANCE'S MOST FAMOUS : 
APERITIF{, 2 ||_ 
Enquiries to 


the Sole Importers : 
j. R: Parkington & Co. Ltd., 161 New Bond St., W.1. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT ABOUT 
TELEVISION ADVERTISING 





N 1949 BRITAIN BEGAN arguing about commercial 
[ television. Early as it was, Colman, Prentis and Varley 
started to prepare—just in case. 

Now, five years later, plans for commercial television are 
crystallising. We have had definite objectives and our 
preparations have been intense. 

In 1955 free TV will be functioning. C.P.V. are ready— 
ready with trained staff, tested procedures, and a full 
background of experience—ready to give their clients 
effective advertising in this as in every other field. 


STARTING FROM SCRATCH 


From the moment we began thinking, certain things 
became plain. British commercial television would be 
something quite new : something on its own. It would be 
unlike BBC television because it would be commercial. 
It would be unlike American television because it would be 
British — and especially because there would be no 
sponsored entertainment, as in America. 

Creating advertising for British commerical television 
would, therefore, be something entirely new : something 
no one had ever done before. 

So we had to start from scratch. 

We began by asking questions and seeing people. We 
asked experts. We found American television advertising 
specialists who taught us much. We found BBC tele- 
vision experts who gave us valuabje help. But we could 
not find trained British television advertising people — 
because no such animals existed. We had to make them. 


THE AGENCY HOLDS THE REINS 


And then another thing became plain. The new species 
—the British television advertising man—must be an 
advertising man or woman. An advertising man who 
knows about using British commercial television, just as 
he knows about using British newspaper, magazine, 
poster, direct mail and film advertising. 

In short, television advertising must be a normal adver- 
tising agency function. The creative planning and 
writing, the executive co-ordinating and costing, must all 
be done inside the agency by agency people who know 
what they are doing on behalf of their clients. It must be 
es natural and automatic a part of their thinking as the pre- 
paration of press, poster, direct mail and any other sort of 
advertising (all of which will, of course, go on being as 
vitally important as ever: television advertising, however 
successful, is unlikely to be more than 10°%-12% of 
total advertising expenditure for a long time to come). 


WE TAUGHT OURSELVES 


As soon as we realised these simple truths, we saw how 
big the problem was. All agency people are trained to think 


in terms of press and poster and the other existing media. 
But how about training them in something which didn’t 
yet exist ?* 

It became perfectly clear to us that we had to train 
ourselves by doing the job. We had to work as though 
British commercial television were already operating ; 
we had to put the work-through the agency, as it would 
inevitably have to go; and we had to use specialists for 
those things that they could best do. Thereby we could 
find out what commercials we could actually make in this 
country. Between ourselves and the specialists we 
employed we had to tackle all the questions of script 
writing, casting, running to time in seconds and a dozen 
other things. With the specialists we had to learn about 
rehearsal, voice direction, marrying of sound with action, 
set design and building, dressing and so on, and their 
costs here in Britain. 


A LOT TO SHOW FOR IT 


And that, with the help of our clients, is what we did 
We put orders for more than 70 commercials — and 
some shopping guides — through the agency. We made 
experimental television commercials for the widest 
variety of products by the widest variety of techniques. 
There was an immense amount of trial in all this — and a 
great amount of error. The errors —and not a few 
successes — we have on film and can show. Both are 
instructive. As a result we have, we think, 

(a) trained a lot of advertising people to think in terms 
of television and work with outside specialists ; 

(b) trained an advertising agency to operate television 
advertising ; . 

(c) made many, many, more experimental 1 
commercials than anyone else in this country ; 

(d) found answers to a great many questions about 
British television — questions about technique, 
organisation, and costs. 


HAVE WE GOT THE ANSWERS? 


Of course, we ended with more questions than we began 
with. But here are some questions on which we now have 
views (which may of course be altered by further ex- 
perience, or by rules and regulations put out by I.T.A. 
or programme contractors). 
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ps 


10. 


II. 


12, 


13. 


14. 


15. 


How cheaply can you make a commercial ? 


How much more do you have to ‘pay for the very 
best ? Is it worth it ? 


Is it better to have a series of different films or go on 


repeating the same one? Does the value of varia- 
tion outweigh its greater cost ? 


Is it better to buy one 60-second spot or three 
20-second spots ? Would the frequency and variety 
of the short spots outweigh the greater impact of the 
long one? If so, would they outweigh it enough to 
offset their greater production cost? Will the impact 
of 60 seconds be greater anyway ? 


Can you mix live action and animation ? 


For a product which can be advertised either on 
television or in the press, on which would the 
advertising pound be better spent ? 


How valuable are established TV personalities ? Are 
they valuable enough to be worth their price ? 


What is the relative importance of sound and vision? 
How useful is a jingle, and for what ? 


What sort of voices are most effective: soprano, 
contralto, tenor, bass? Why? When? 


How closely ought your television advertising to be 
married to your press advertising ? 


How will people who have opposed commercial 
television react to a product advertised on it ? 


A newspaper advertisement has no accent: will 


“BBC English” in a commercial annoy (for example) 
Northerners ? 


If your competitors use television, must you use it 
too? If they do not, is it unnecessary for you ? 


Is a television audience a “ captive audience ” ? 
If it is footloose —if viewers leave to get drinks 
when the commercial starts — is it worth making the 
commercial seem pure entertainment at the be- 


ginning, just to keep people in their seats ? Or is this 
folly ? 


If you are not in competition with our clients 
listed in this advertisement; if you are 
interested in television not for entertainment 
but for selling; and if you would like to see how 
one agency has actually got down to the 
problem, then please get in touch with us. 
We shall be glad to show you our many 
experiments, to tell you about our ideas, and to 
try to answer your questions. 


Some clients in the United Kingdom 


ELIZABETH ARDEN LTD. 
ASHE LABORATORIES LTD. 
Amplex ,Bantol, Bandbox, Headspin 
BENTALLS LTD. 
BERKERTEX SALES LTD. 
J. BIBBY & SONS, LTD. 
Rex Margarine 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
. CADBURY BROS. LTD. 


Cup Chocolate, Drinking Chocolate, Bournville Cocoa 
CHARNOS HOSIERY LTD. 


J. CINNAMON LTD. Cintique Furniture 
J. & P. COATS LTD. : 
COLAS PRODUCTS LTD. 
CONSERVATIVE AND UNIONIST CENTRAL OFFICE 
CROSFIELDS (CWG) LTD. 
Breeze Toilet Soap 
DERETA (LONDON) LTD. 
D. H. EVANS & CO. LTD. 
DICKINS AND JONES LTD. 
D.M.P. SALES LTD. Dried Milk Products 
J.C. & J. FIELD. 
Lavend-air, Care 
FORTNUM & MASON LTD. 
FRENCH OF LONDON 
J. GODDARD & SONS LTD. 
GOYA LTD. 
0. R. GROVES LTD. 
Sunkap, Sunfresh orange drinks 
GUEST INDUSTRIALS LTD. Industrial Agents 
IMPORTERS OF MADEIRA WINE LTD. 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 
Bisurated Magnesia, Kolynos 
THE JAEGER CO. LTD. 
LEICESTER TEMPERANCE BUILDING SOCIETY 
LINES BROS. LTD. 
Tri-ang Toys, Pedigree Prams and Dolls 
WILLIAM MACDONALD & SONS (BISCUITS) LTD. 
Chocolate Penguin, Munchmallow, Glengarry Biscuits 
MANN, CROSSMAN & PAULIN LTD. 
W. M. MILLER & CO. LTD. Mentor Shirts 
PHILIP MORRIS & CO, LTD. 
NATIONAL NEEDLE ARTS BUREAU LTD, 
NECCHI LTD. 
Sewing Machines 
THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE 
NORVIC SHOE CO, LTD. 
REGENT STREET ASSOCIATION LTD. 
RYVITA COMPANY LTD. 
A. & R. SCOTT LTD. 
Porage Oats, Baby Foods 
SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD. 
Shell Petrol 
Shell and BP Aviation Service 
Snowfiake Anti-Freeze 
Bitumen Products 
THE SILK CENTRE 
SOUTHALL’S (Birmingham) Ltd. 
STRONG & FISHER LTD. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD AND SONS LTD. 
WESTCLOX LTD. 


COLMAN, PRENTIS & VARLEY, LTD. 


Advertising and Marketing 


34 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Offices in New York, Caracas, Milan, Paris. Associates in 53 Countries 
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“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 




























Providing superior acceleration 
with greater fuel economy, and 
demanding less routine atten- 
tion, electric and diesel loco- 
motives are taking over from 
steam in many lands. ENGLISH 
Eectric has supplied such 
locomotives to 29 countries — 
carrying out, in many of them, 
complete railway electrification 
schemes. In every case, design 
and construction take full 
account of local conditions 
and particular technical and 


traffic requirements. 
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These modern locomotives 
bring cleaner and more com- 
fortable travel, faster goods 
and passenger services. In 
Spain, electric locomotives 
powered by ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
are hauling heavy trains at 
higher speeds over the 
Cantabrian mountains, on lines 
noted for their gradients, curves 


and tunnels. Helping to improve 





the railways of many nations 
is only one of this busy Com- 
pany’s contributions to better 
living in the modern world. 





The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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The Democrats and 
Eisenhower 


HOUGH the Democrats’ victory in the Congressional election 
is Not as sweeping as they had hoped for, it is enough to give 
them control of both houses—and, perhaps, to establish a trend 

that may run until 1956. It is true that their margin in the Senate is 
microscopic. But it is one of the many anomalies of the Constitution 
that the more important of the two houses of Congress is the less 
directly affected by the popular vote, and the more subject to the 
accidents*of political geography. And in the House of Representatives, 
which is a much more faithful mirror, the Democrats have a clear 
majority of nearly 30 seats. This should not, however, be regarded 
as a great swing-over in American public opinion. One may guess 
that it is just about what would have happened two years ago if 
anybody. other than Mr Eisenhower, with his immense (and still 
continuing) personal popularity, had been the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency. This week’s election confirms that, in present-day 
America, the Democrats are the normal majority party—as the Repub- 
licans were for two generations—and can be expected to win in the 
absence of special circumstances, such as a particularly glamorous 
name on the Republican ticket. That must be the base from which 
speculation about 1956 takes off. 

What should the British view be of these events? The rule is, 
of course, that foreigners should be neutral and impartial, both before 
and after the event, in the domestic politics of a friendly nation. But 
when American politics concern us all as closely as they do, it is not a 
rule that is easily observed, and it is fairly clear that British sympathies, 
especially when the personality of President Eisenhower is not involved, 
are mostly on the Democratic side. It may be, as so many Republican 
friends of Britain sincerely argue, that in so feeling the British people 
do not know on which side their bread is buttered ; but that does not 
alter the fact. It is due partly to a memory of the great days of the 
alliance under Roosevelt (who may have ceased to be a hero in his 
own country, but is still one in Europe). It is due partly to the fact 
that, though many of the best people in America are Republicans, so 
also are a majority of the isolationists, the Asia Firsters, the 
McCarthyites and the protectionists: It is also partly due tog the 
unimpressive record, as seen from here, of the last two years of 
Republican administration. For all these reasons there has been an 
undoubted tendency on this*side of the Atlantic to treat the election 
results as good news. 

But this may be a dangerous over-simplification. What we should 
be asking is not whether the Republicans or the Democrats have the 

etter ideas, but whether this week’s election is likely to assist the 
United States Government in pursuing a firm, prudent and progressive 
course. For if one thing would certainly be bad for Britain and the 
free world it would be for American action and influence to be ham- 
strung by discord in Washington. This would be true whoever 
were President. It is doubly true when the White House is occupied 
by a man who, on grounds both of personality and of political 
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objectives, evokes as much admiration in this country as 
Mr Eisenhower still unquestionably does. 

There is, in fact, a tendency in British opinion to 
believe (as so many Democrats have asserted) that in 
his heart Mr Eisenhower will be happier with a 
Democratic than with a Republican Congress. But 
this also may be unduly simple-minded. It is true that, 
in his ideas on policy, the President often seems to meet 
with more agreement—certainly with less flat dis- 
agreement—from the Democratic members of Congress 
than from the politicians of his own party. But like- 
mindedness on ultimate objectives is not the only thing 
that determines Congressional voting. Party strategy 
is at least as important, and though the Democrats may 
want the same things as Mr Eisenhower, they will not 
want to let him have the credit of doing them, if they 
think that will help him, and all other Republicans, to 
get re-elected in 1956. Of course, if it becomes clear 
that Mr Eisenhower will not be a candidate in 1956, 
it may be good Democratic tactics to play ball with him 
in the hope of splitting the Republican party. 
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That a difference of party colour between Preside: 
and Congress does not inevitably lead to frustration in 


. foreign policy is shown by the record of Mr Truman 


and the Republican Congress in the years from 1946 :o 
1948, when the structure of the alliance of the {, 
nations was taking shape. But foreign policy was 1! 
still sufficiently bi-partisan to be outside the operation 
of the rule—and the rule is that when the Presiden: 
of one party and Congress of the other, very little 1: 2t 
is positive can be accomplished. The next two ye:rs 
may be another exception—certainly one must hope .o 
and there is enough statesmanship both in the W}: tc 
House and among the Democratic leaders to make i 
possible. But the onus of proof will rest on events, 
and those to whom the strength and progress of the 
free world matter more than the fortunes of any poli- 
tical party must remain’ apprehensive until there is 
evidence that the vagaries of the American Constitu- 
tion are not going to be allowed once more to frustrate 
all possibility of leadership in the one place where it is 
most badly needed. 


~~ 


rr? 


Position of Strength 


HE Government has decided to withhold publica- 

tion of its promised “ statement on the country’s 
economy,” its assessment of the effect of wage increases 
upon export prospects. The decision is a wise one. If 
the statement had been merely another commendable 
call for caution—as the prepared statement that was 
presented, and apparently rather more than temporarily 
smothered, at the Minister of Labour’s latest National 
Joint Advisory Council undoubtedly was—then the big 
unions would have considered publication to be both 
superfluous and annoying. If the statement had been 
made more buoyant, then publication would have been 
a foolish and unnecessary hostage to fortune. When 
official soothsayers have only soothing things to say, they 
are well advised to keep quiet. 

But those who are not burdened with official responsi- 
bilities need not be so self-denying ; if they sound 
optimistic, it does not matter so much if their optimism 
proves to be wrong. And this seems to be a week when 
obsetyers of the British economy can afford to send up 
a cautious cheer. The economy has just registered a 
signal victory. The country has withstood a major dock 
strike, through a much longer period arfd with much 
more economic composure than would have been 
possible in any previous postwar year. Whatever its 
eventual hangover effects, this strike has been much less 
damaging, in the short term, than might have been 
expected. It has also been much less successful. 

The judgment that those who instigated the dock 
strike have failed in their purpose will be disputed. This 
is because there has been widespread public confusion 
between the aims of the strikers (which could have been 
satisfied without any stoppage) and the very different 


e 


aims of the strike leaders (which, as a note on page 452 
of this issue suggests, have not been satisfied after all). 
But there is no need to haggle over such nice distinc- 
tions. When Mr Barrett and the other strike leaders 
announced on the Thursday that they would never 
accept terms that did not recognise their right to be 
partners to negotiations outside London, and then on 
the Friday accepted precisely such terms without 
emendation, it was clear at least that their four weeks of 
militant action has not brought the country to its knees. 
It is also an entirely new development that London 
docks could have been paralysed for so long a period, 
and {200 million of exports and imports held up, with- 
out the Government being forced—wisely or unwisc!y 
is no matter—to bring in troops to forestall a nation! 
crisis. There has been here a reserve of economic 
strength such as Britain has not been able to disp .y 
since before the war. 


* 


The relatively painless digestion of the long «.<* 
strike therefore marks an important phase in Brit: 
economic progress. It should not be regarded mere: 's 
a phase in the progress towards postwar recovery ; °' 
the real national income is now much higher than © 
1938, and since the majority of wartime controls | 
been disbanded, “ postwar recovery ” might at las! .« 
considered as a term that is almost anachroni: -. 
Instead the digestion of the strike in the last four we. »s 
should be regarded as a phase in an advance towa’:'s 
something much more desirable than the prewar si! 
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tion ; it is another step on the road towards maintaining 
full employment, in all save exceptionally bad years, 
without suffering the worst evils of inflation. 

The achievement of the past four weeks has not 
generally been regarded in this light, chiefly because 
most people are not very clear in their minds about what 
the worst evils of inflation are. The usual assumption ‘is 
that the evil of inflation means simply the evil of rising 
prices ; and the dock strike, which was not fought over 
, wage claim, seemed to have no direct connection with 
that. In fact, however, the real danger of and to full 
employment—of and to the policy of inflating demand 
‘o equal maximum potential supply—is that any misfor- 
‘une or misdemeanour that temporarily cuts supply or 
inflates demand has hitherto been a signal for complete 
national chaos. Any shortfall of internal supply below 
internal demand has shown itself immediately either 
in disturbance of the foreign balance, with a crisis 
of external payments ; or else, and often more seriously, 
in a draft upon stocks that could not be withstood with- 
out a nation-wide dislocation of production. The dis- 
turbances that have caused these sudden shortfalls in 
recent years have been twists in foreign markets, spells 
of colder weather or of warmer war ; but everybody has 
known that a spell of strikes could cause them too. That 
is why, at the first threat of labour trouble, the Govern- 
ment and the employers have always run away. The 
wage-price spiral has been the consequence of this dreary 
inevitability of surrender, rather than the direct con- 
sequence of the policy of full employment itself. 

Now, however, one of the principal arteries through 
which imported supplies flow into Britain has been 
wholly blocked for four weeks, and several subsidiary 
arteries have been partially blocked for an only slightly 
shorter period ; but the economy has remained surpris- 


The Weight in 


AS his customary breakneck speed, M. Mendés- 
France is approaching two new tests ; one in the 
domestic, the other in the international field. This 
week the deputies have returned to the Palais Bourbon 
for the crucial session of the National Assembly during 
which the budget ought to be passed, the government’s 
economic policies crystallised, and the Paris agree- 
ments on European defence put to the vote. And next 
week the French premier must again pack his well- 
worn bags, this time for a journey to Washington via 
Ottawa, 

This juxtaposition brings out the full strangeness of 
the fact that a man whose ambition, throughout years 
spent in opposition, was to become the finance minister 
of a strong premier, has instead won his reputation as 
a fast-moving foreign minister. Yet this is. not merely 
a simple instance of the malice of fate. Both in France 
and abroad, M. Mendés-France’s position is largely 
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ingly robust. No doubt the balance of payments has 
suffered, but nobody suggests that the year’s surplus has 
been wholly extinguished. Certainly some“factories 
began to run out of raw materials, but there was no 
widespread laying off of workers. The reserves of 
external surplus and of stock holdings were there. The 
strikers’ savings began to run out before these reserves 
did ; and that is why the leaders were forced to recom- 
mend the return to work, on terms no better than those 
that had been offered to them before the strike began— 
and then announced a “glorious victory” with a 
bravado that enabled them to save nothing but their 
faces. It is only the peculiar and confused nature of 
this strike that has enabled them to save even those. 

It would, of course, be absurd to regard the strike, as 
distinct from the ending of it, as anything but a grave 
misfortune. When a motor car crashes into an obstacle, 


' the driver does not contemplate the damage with delight 


—merely because he remembers that he would have 
been: injured much more severely in last year’s model, 
which did not have any springs. It would also be absurd 
to deny that there may be many more road traps ahead. 
The terms of trade may be deteriorating, foreign com- 
petition may increase, orders for certain traditional 
British exports may decline, personal consumption is 
disturbingly high, the resources needed for more invest- 
ment are not plentiful, labour bottlenecks are multiply- 
ing, lightning strikes may recur. In economics, as in 
foreign policy, the dangers just over the horizon may be 
no less formidable than in earlier postwar years. But 
in both fields this autumn has brought a new advantage. 
The country at last seems enabled to face whatever 
comes over the horizon from a position of some strength. 
The tasks of policy now should be to consolidate this 
advantage, and then to make use of it. 


France’s Scale 


based on the hope that he is the man to galvanise his 
country’s economy and thus to regain for France its 
rightful place on the world map. If he has not 
yet given many indications of the precise shape of his 
economic “‘ New Deal,” that is no surprise. Circum- 
stances have turned the passionate economist into a 
full-time diplomat malgré lus. 

What reception awaits the French premier in Wash- 
ington ? (He is assured of a warm welcome in 
Ottawa.) The curve of his popularity has fluctuated 
more wildly in the United States than anywhere else. 
His performance at Geneva was watched by most 
Americans with a mixture of respect and doubt. Here 
at last was a French premier capable of brisk and deci- 
sive action, but was it surgery or butchery? — After 
French rejection of EDC, his stock slumped to near 
zero in America ; but it is recovering, if not with the 
same swiftness as has marked the narrowing of the more 
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general rift between France and its allies in the past 
two months. None of those who took part in the Lon- 
don andaris conferences will easily forget M. Mendés- 
France’s tough, unyielding, almost Muscovite methods 
of negotiation. But there are those who recall the 
long record of delays, evasions, and confessions of 
impotence that preceded his coming to power, and who 
now reflect that in the long run it is better to deal with 
a blunt bargainer, if he can deliver his bargains, than 
with men who tend, as the French say, to try to sell 
the skin before they have killed the bear. 

If some of the deeper suspicions of M. Mendés- 
France have now been allayed, he is nevertheless re- 
garded by many as a nationalist who may yet strain 
the Ailantic ties to near breaking point. Allied obser- 
vers of the French scene may take heart at the thought 
that a chance of ending the era of governmental musical 
chairs in Paris has appeared ; and the economic sermons 
that M. Mendés-France preached while in opposition 
certainly caught the ear of all who had to watch good 
dollars vanishing into what sometimes seemed a bottom- 
less French bucket. But the question remains in many 
minds: could the western partnership stand up to the 
consequences if France now yielded to a temptation 
simply to throw its weight about ? 


* 


That in turn provokes other reflections. It has long 
been a fundamental doctrine that, however many 
nations have seats on the Atlantic Council, the 
western partnership must remain based on the essen- 
tial tripod of which Britain, France and the United 
States are the three legs. Throughout this year’s 
discords there has sounded the recurring theme, 
“nothing without France.” Moreover, the relationship 
between free allies is never an unruffled one ; it is hardly 
necessary to recall the lively differences that have shown 
themselves between America and Britain, over Peking 
and Formosa, or, not so long ago, over colonial and 
Middle Eastern affairs. Nobody in this country would 
assert that things would have gone better if Britain had 
always tamely followed its stronger partner’s leads. 
Nobody expects France to do so. But it would be a 
very dangerous kind of thinking that equated indepen- 
dence with nuisance value. If each of the free nations 
felt that it could assert its importance only by 
deliberate recalcitrance, the door would be open to a 
nightmare world full of Syngman Rhees and 
Mossadeghs. 

There is, however, another side to this question. To 
speak of any country throwing its weight about pre- 
supposes that there is weight to throw. Not long ago, 
when disenchantment about France was most intense, 
many of France’s old friends were reduced to pleading 


that at least it was a geographical area too vital to be - 


cast aside. Things are different now. If, in the past, 
its allies have had a tendency to look on France merely 
as a limp burden to be carried over a series of stiles, 
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their present attitude might be described as a blend 
of caution, still rather suspicious caution, and slowly 
reviving respect. Even those who are most anxious 
about future French policy admit that it is now possible 
to think of France as having a policy. And although 
France may not yet be able to put into the scales any 
greater physical weight than before, its new and rather 
more hopeful mood is a fact. 


+ 


Considered in isolation, the restoration to France of 
both self-respect and the respect of its friends could 
only be counted as a major gain to the free world as a 
whole. But one outstanding fact must still give 
rise to anxiety. That is the extent to which 
France’s new hopes are pinned on a single personality. 
There is now a mystique attached to M. Mendés-France 
just as there was—and to some extent still is—to 
General de Gaulle. (It has, indeed, been remarked in 
Paris that for the first time France now has two Joans 
of Arc in the same generation.) There are even those 
who, defying the obvious differences, see a parallel with 
Franklin Roosevelt ; M. Mendés-France, it is noted, 
appeals directly to the public through broadcast “ fire- 
side chats ”; he trusts his intimate advisers more than 
his cabinet and trusts his own judgment above all. 

But the fact that M. Mendés-France’s friends refer 
to him as ““ PMF ” and to his programme as the French 
“New Deal” should not be allowed to mislead the 
judgment. He is called upon to deal not with a country 
in a state of sharp economic crisis, but with one gripped 
by creeping paralysis. The patient is, in fact, on the 
upgrade at the moment ; will the doctor be allowed to 
apply any drastic remedies ? The prime minister was 
not brought into power on the strength of his economic 
doctrines. It was the indignation and alarm aroused 
by the disaster at Dien Bien Phu that led a rightish 
Assembly to make its unexpected choice of this man 
with a leftish reputation. | 

Six months ago the shadow of the front populaire 
hung over France. The gulf between government and 
nation had widened as the ministerial pendulum swung 
ever more to the right. The “dirty war” in Indo- 
China and the bitter quarrels over the EDC were paving 
the way for the re-emergence of the powerful 
Communist party on the governmental stage. Com- 
munist deputies had ceased to be untouchables in the 
Palais Bourbon ; and in the provinces Communists, 
Socialists and sometimes Gaullists spoke on the same 
platforms. Had the crisis smouldered on, the Com- 
munists might well have reappeared in a governing 
coalition. 

In view of this danger, it is probably M. Mendés- 
France’s main achievement on the home front as yet 
that by lancing the Indo-Chinese abscess, resuming the 
North African dialogue and breaking the European 
deadlock he has stolen much of the Communists 
thunder. He has given many Frenchmen a new hope 
that they need not choose between stagnation and the 
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return of the Communists to a position of power. They 
see in him the prospect of a vigorous, reforming 
government that need not include M. Duclos; his 
efforts to draw the Socialists into the government and 
his embarrassment at the Communists’ efforts to mount 
his band waggon reinforced this hope. But is it to 
be fulfilled ? Hitherto M. Mendés-France has main- 
tained himself in power and swept aside one threaten- 
ing obstacle after another by a dazzling display of speed 
(as M. Mauriac put it, one cannot shoot a fast-moving 
premier). But the sequence of miraculous majorities 
could very easily be broken on the rock of sectional 
interests when the supreme test, that of economic 
policy, comes to be faced in the Assembly. 

There are, in fact, two things that could reverse the 
present sweeping tide of the premier’s ascendancy. He 
could all too easily find himself branded as the father 
of a new Wehrmacht if French ears were to hear any 
new tones of arrogance from beyond the Rhine. But 
much more threatening is the fact that an economic 
setback, or even a failure to show rapid results, could 
bring swift disillusion to a people whose hopes have 
risen so high. The Communists would then find.a 
ready-made background either for a new front populaire 
offensive or for a resumed campaign to win the non- 
Communist working classes away from their other party 
loyalties into what is now termed a front unique. 

Economic policy is thus at the heart of the French 
enigma. The weight that any country carries in the 
world must ultimately depend on its material power. 


Wards of 


LIVER TWIST asked for more. Today his 

successors have got it. At a cost of {£15 million 
a year, the Children Act of 1948 has transformed the 
living conditions of the 65,000 children under public 
care. The Act marked one more step in the break-up 
of the old poor law and in supplanting the old large 
and impersonal institutions by smaller homes and 
households of mixed ages and sexes. It has encouraged 
the boarding out of deprived children, so that today 
more than 40 per cent.of them are in foster homes. It 
has led to a steady improvement in the training and 
quality of the children’s supervisors or guardians. And 
yet, despite all these achievements, it is right that 
there should be a sense of public anxiety—one might 
almost say of guilt—about the way in which the Act 
is working. 

For this is an Act that will be working successfully 
only when the last public nursery and home has been 
closed—and when, therefore, most of its provisions are 
no longer needed at all, The main fault of the*new 
system lies in its emphasis on. patching up instead of 
on prevention: it has enabled children to be properly 
cared for once they are separated from their families, 


ai? 


The isolated moves that M. Mendés-France has made 
in this domain to daté are too few to enable one to 
discern his general plan. A shift from alcohol to sugar 
in the use of beet, a slight wage increase, and a bigger 
housing programme do not add up to an economic 
policy. As soon as the diplomat premier returns from 
Washington he will have to become once more a full- 
time economist. 

M. Mendés-France has shown that he knows what is 
wrong with the French economy. But will he, and can 
he, carry through his doctrines of a competitive 
economy, higher productivity and fairer distribution ? 
With industrial output now rising, credit becoming 
more plentiful and the balance of trade showing signs 
of improvement, it may seem politic to postpone any 
radical reform. But M. Mendés-France has diagnosed 
the real disease, the French refusal to accept the 
twentieth century, often enough ; and whatever else he 
has been accused of, the charges have never included 
one of lack of political courage. There is no room in 
economics for the dramatic deadlines of which he has 
made so much use ; but there is ample scope for his 
parliamentary talents in the task of carrying a bold 
programme through an Assembly riddled with local 
and sectional interests and fears. Will he choose such 
a bold course ? A year ago, at a Radical party congress, 
M. Mendés-France evoked the memory of Necker and 
warned France that it was once more in 1788. He has 
now to prove himself a Necker capable of preventing 
a more subtle calamity. 


the Public 


but it has done nothing to prevent such separations 
from taking place. In fact, the statistics suggest that 
it has actually helped to increase them. Of the 39,000 
children who were received into care in 1952-53, only 
about 2,000 were orphans. The remaining 95 per cent 
had living parents, and were taken into care as a result 
of family breakdowns. Nearly half these children 
returned home after a relatively short period away ; but 
the number remaining in care was some 10,000 higher 
than it had been six years earlier. Yet report after re- 
port has shown that life under institutional care, even 
when it is quite as efficient as the best type of incu- 
bator, and far more maternal, is much less satisfactory 
psychologically than life in all but the worst family or 
adopted home. The history of the 1948 Act to date 
has been one of increasing material comfort, but also 
of increasing separations and of growing human 
tragedy. 


How can this drift of children*into public care be 3 


reversed ? The basic need, of course, is to do more 
to help prevent family breakdowns, to pay greater 
attention to—and spend more money on—countering 
the causes rather than ameliorating the symptoms of all 
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this misery. There will certainly have to be some such 
diversion of effort in the years ahead, but it will be an 
uphill and lengthy task ; it is easier to call for than it 
will be to complete. But, while experience is being 
gained, there are three shorter term reforms that should 
be implemented without delay. 

First, the Home Office should issue a stronger re- 
minder to magistrates that it is only as a last resort that 
children should be committed to full-time public care. 
There ate still some magistrates who send boys away 
for such things as sporadic truancy, or because of a 
vague feeling that “the authorities will do better for 
the child than his family has done.” Of course, it 
often appears that they “will do better.” Standards 
of diet, clothing, decoration, toys and general recrea- 
tional opportunities are far higher in the institutions 
than in many working class-—or, for that matter in some 
middle class—homes. The training of the staff and, 
above all, the high and mounting scale of expenditure 
in public institutions ensures it. A White Paper, pre- 
sented by the Home Secretary to Parliament in May, 
1954, showed that the average weekly cost of a child 
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The’ Journalist’s Problem 


The irregularity with which remarkable events are 
distributed over the field of time is a source of constant 
embarrassment to the conscientious Journalist. Some- 
times the current of the world is so dull and flat that he 
has to rack his brains for matter wherewith to fill the 
inexorable columins: sometimes he is overwhelmed with 
an accumulated flood of occurrences which scarcely any 
space would be adequate to record, At one period there 
are no vivid interests at home, and no exciting movements 
abroad ; not a single struggle animates the monotonous 
and lifeless landscape ; not a gathering cloud or a refresh- 
ing breeze stirs the motionless and heavy atmosphere of 
the political world. A year, a month, a week later 
perhaps, earthquakes, controversies, conflicts, and con- 
vulsions crowd upon us with such startling rapidity and 
in such bewildering confusion, that “ panting Time toils 
after them in vain,”—no industry can duly register them, 
and only the daguerrotype could accurately paint them. 
At other times some one. question or contest of paramount 
magnitude and intense interest engrosses all our powers 
of attention, and throws all other events into the back- 
ground. ... We are in some such condition as this 
now: all minds are occupied with the grand Russian 
war; all eyes are strained to see what is passing in the 
East ; all ears are open to catch the faintest rumour of 
the capture of Sebastopol ; we have neither ear, eye, nor 
mind for any other topic or any other quarter of the 
globe. Yet at this very moment, two important countries - 
within a few hours sail of our shores are quivering in 
the very crisis of their fate ; a revolution is imminent in 
Denmark ; a revolution has been consummated in Spain ; 
yet we can scarcely be at the trouble of reading the 
compressed and curtailed letters of “Our Own 
Correspondent,” from those agitated scenes, and no 
Journalist or Reviewer has found it worth his while to 
endeavour to make the public comprehend the causes, 
significance, and «prospects of those two political 


convulsions, 
The Economist 


November 4, 1854 
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in a local authority home had risen by tos. in one year, 
and now stood at £6. The weekly cost of infants ip 
public nurseries is frequently between 10 and 1; 
guineas, which is higher than the fees at Etoy 
Children in senior approved schools cost between {4<., 
and £500 a year to the public purse. Where whole 
families of children come into care the public cost can 
be frightening ; one family of four children, who were 
in care for over six years, cost a local authority clos: 
on £7,000. It will be the height of irony if this expen- 
sive improvement of standards leads to the commiti:! 
of more children into care—at great public cost and 
with dangerous psychological effects—merely becavs¢ 
comparison with slightly errant homes has thereby, 
become more odious. 7 | 

A second reform that is needed is in the nature, no 
merely in the interpretation, of the law regarding adop- 
tion. British common law is based on the principle 
that the child is the “ property” of its parents, over 
whom “ parental right” is exercised. As a result, a 
baby, which has been left by its mother in a closed 
bag on a railway station or on the proverbial doorsicp, 
may have to wait for weeks or months in a nursery 
while search is made for the mother—so that her wishes 


Where a mother abandons her baby as a desperate ges- 
ture, because circumstances suddenly become too much 
for her, she should obviously have the right to take 
him back—and be given help to start afresh. But the 
Hurst Committee on adoption recently drew attention 
to the many parents who make no attempt at al! to 
keep in touch with their children in institutions, who 
have abandoned them emotionally as well as physically 
and yet who refuse to allow them to be adopted. If 
the Government implemented the committee’s recom- 
mendation to withdraw certain parental rights in these 
cases, many babies who now lie unvisited in public 
nurseries might become available for adoption. 


* 


A third reform that is needed is a cure to the exces- 
sive departmentalism that often hampers the work of 
local authorities in this field. Some absurd examp! 
can be cited. A housing committee may evict a family 
for owing £10 in rent ; the three children in the family 
then come into care at a cost to the same authority of 
£20 a week. With most local authorities the problem 
family is everyone’s responsibility, and therefore 10 
one’s. The aged, the nursing mother, the delinque:'', 
the sick, the poor, the homeless—the welfare sta‘¢ 
recognises all of these, and there are local governme?! 
departments to deal with them. Individuals and ca‘c- 
gories of persons are the focus of assistance, but there 
is often nobody to deal with the family as a unit. 

This leads to the most important problem of ail: 
that of whether more welfare work could be done ‘o 
reduce the number of family breakdowns, which drive 
so many children into public care. The causes 0! 
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family breakdown are legiofi. They include homeless- 
ness, various matrimonial troubles, and long-term 
physical and mental illnesses of the parents ; in many 
of these cases there is not much that any public 
authority could do by way of prevention. 

But the London County Council, for one, claims real 
successes in dealing with problem families. As a 
result of work in rehabilitating families whose children 
are in its care, it has doubled the number of its dis- 
charges in the last three years ; and it has persuaded 
some of those who had applied for their children to be 
taken into care to make tse instead of other services, 
such as day nurseries and home helps. This week it 
approved the temporary employment of two child wel- 
fare officers, as an experiment for one year. They will 
carry out intensive case work.on the pattern laid down 
by the Family Service Units—a pioneering voluntary 
organisation, whose workers help problem families as 
families, going into theis houses, scrubbing their floors 
and eventually becoming their trusted friend and ad- 
viser. One visitor of this sort to a submerged family 
should achieve far more than the present multiplicity 
of visitors, which often defeats its own ends. By the 
time the doctor has called, the health visitor, the sani- 
tary inspector, the school attendance officer, the housing 
manager and the inspector from the NSPCC, all of 
them saying much the same thing but from different 


‘viewpoints, a not very intelligent mother is apt to 


become sullen and resentful—or else punch drunk with 
good advice. 
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But experiments like those now being tried in London 
are being undertaken despite the Children Act, rather 
than because of it. The work has to be done negatively 
and evasively, rather than constructively and positively. 
Two years ago the Select Committee on Estimates 
recommended that a committee should be appointed to 
review the working of the Children Act “ especially 
in regard to the possibility of positive action to prevent 
the necessity for children being taken into care.” This 
is a branch of social science that is still fuller of theories 
than of practical experience, and a committee which 
aired the latest theories might not do much good. The 
best course would probably be to grasp the nettle with- 
out waiting for such a committee : to introduce an 
amendment to the Children Act, which would enabie 
local authorities to undertake family case work at once 
and to divert certain central funds (they could be small 
at the start) to this purpose. 

The experiment might not work; but the cost 
—both financial and human—of the present 
system should spur the Government on. “ There 
is no doubt,” declared the LCC, when it launched 
its pilot scheme this week, “that substantial 
economies could be effected and the standard of child 
care improved if more children could remain with their 
families instead of being taken into care.” It is not 
often that it can be claimed that an increase in weifare 
work might lead to an actual reduction in public expen- 
diture. This seems to be a possible case, and it should 
be promptly put to the test. 


Why Disarmament Lags 


|= week, in an atmosphere of cautious cordiality, 
the United Nations Assembly gave its unanimous 
approval to a resolution on disarmament, jointly 
sponsored by the western powers and the Soviet Union. 
The unwonted harmony between these powers even led 
them to join in getting Mr Krishna Menon’s proposal 
for an armament “ standstill” set aside for the time 
being. The guns of debate were silenced in New York, 
and the issues transferred to the quieter battlefield of 
private talks between the five powers on the existing 
disarmament sub-committee—Britain, Canada, France, 
the Soviet Union and the United States. Not many hats 
were actually thrown into the air, but this outcome of 
the Assembly’s discussions somewhat naturally created 
a mood of vague optimism, both among delegates at 
Uno and in the world outside their glass walls. How 
much of this optimism is justified, and how much 
dangerously delusive ? 

Disarmament, in our world, means virtually the same 
thing as peace. To decry apparent progress towards 
disarmament is, therefore, to brand oneself a war- 
monger, And, indeed, if the Assembly’s voting meant 


that a true start was being made in the direction of true 
disarmament, anyone who criticised it would reveal 
himself as a true warmonger. (One need look no further 
for an explanation of the Assembly’s unanimity.) But 
was the vote on October 27th such a true start, or was 
it merely another link in the theoretically endless chain 
of disarmament debates that has been going on at Uno 
since the end of the war? The question is a pressing 


one. In the weeks to come, the western nations face . 


the still painful task of setting in motion the plans for 
European defence that were adopted at Paris on October 
23td. Those plans will find a good deal less public 
favour if there is a general feeling that world disarma- 
ment is at last in sight. Several influential politicians 
in western countries have already urged that the 
European defence programme, and particularly the rais- 
ing of West German forces, should be held up until the 
five-power disarmament talks are over. 

To do that would mean not only the endangering of 
the whole precarious agreement reached in Paris, but 
also the staking of the free nations’ security on an 
unknown~ quantity—the outcome; of the five-power 
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talks. The gamble would be justified only if there were 
an overwhelming probability of swift and complete 
agreement on world disarmament. To some of those 
who have read brief reports of the UN debates, noticing 
the identical sentiments expressed by all parties and 
their apparent unity on essentials, this may seem quite 
a good bet. But to place the debates in perspective, not 
only their nicer points, but also their background and 
origins, must be examined. 

The deeper background is one of almost a decade of 
deadlock over the means by which general disarmament 
can be€nsured. While that deadlock has lasted, Europe 
has been overshadowed by the might of Soviet forces ; 
the Soviet government has never emulated the. free 
nations in disclosing its strength, but it is common 
ground that the Red and satellite armies greatly out- 
number those that the West has mustered in Europe. (It 
is also undisputed that in the Soviet zone of Germany 
armed forces—described as “barracked people’s 
police,” but including armoured and air formations— 
were raised long before western agreement on the arm- 
ing of Federal Germany was reached.) Only in atomic 
weapons has the West found any means of counter- 
balancing the Communist bloc’s vast armed manpower 
and “ conventional ” armament. It is scarcely surprising 
that among Moscow’s chief propaganda theses during 
these years have been demands for the abolition of 
atomic weapons, and for proportional reductions of one- 
third in all armies. Acceptance of these demands would 
have left the Red Army irresistible. The government 
that made them can hardly be credited with having 
had any serious desire for real disarmament. 


* 


What of the new Soviet government ? As recently 
as last June it was quite openly holding on to all the 
essentials of the old Stalin position. Throughout the 
five-power disarmament talks in London this summer, 
Mr Malik derided the western proposals for balanced 
and adequately supervised reductions in all arms. He 
dismissed the Anglo-French proposals, tabled on June 
11th, for a reduction by stages under careful control, 
with the charge that “they do not provide at all for 
the prohibition of atomic weapons, but are designed to 
justify their use.” (In fact, the proposals included total 
elimination of all nuclear and other new weapons.) As 
Mr Malik saw it in June : 


Stages are out of date. Stages are not only unthinkable | 


now, but also harmful and dangerous because they may 
give rise to illusions. ... If the United States delegation 
is pursuing the aim of verifying the good faith of states 
in stages, that aim will never be achieved. ... We advo- 
cate control without stages. ... In the first instance, the 
great powers should reduce their forces by one third in 
one year.... By the end of that period the control body 
will also be in existence, and it will be possible to apply 
verification. 


It is worth noting that this rigid Soviet position was 
being maintained at a time when Moscow was urgently 
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warning the world of the menace of the proposed 
European Defence Community. If the Russians them- 
selves had taken that threat as seriously as they begged 
others to take it, they might well have modified their 
stand on disarmament ; but they did not—presumably 
because they already saw the EDC as a lost cause. _ 

Yet, on September 30th, Mr Vyshinsky startled the 
UN Assembly with a new Soviet plan, bristling with the 
lately abhorred “ stages,” and based, he claimed, on the 
Anglo-French proposals. It was a volte-face comparable 
to the one the Communist powers made last year in 
Korea, when, after Stalin’s death, they blandly reversed 
their position as regards prisoners, of war and thus 
cleared the way for an armistice. The timing of Mr 
Vyshinsky’s move was all too obvious. The western 
statesmen gathered in London had made surprisingly 
rapid headway ; and in order to miss no chance of 
weakening their unity, the Soviet plan was hastily 
unveiled just as the London canference reached its most 
critical point. (Identically simple tactics were used on 
October 22nd, when, while M. Mendés-France and Dr 
Adenauer tussled in Paris, the Russians agreed to join 
in sponsoring the disarmament resolution at Uno.) 


* 


But Mr Vyshinsky, while affably swallowing so many 
of his government’s earlier words, now assumed a 
brilliant vagueness. He was naturally pressed to be 
specific ; he took endless pains not to be. The Russians’ 
aim was visibly neither to speed up agreement on dis- 
arming nor to make their own stand clear, but to keep 
before the world, during these crucial weeks, the idea 
that agreement was at hand. Nearly four weeks elapsed 
before Mr Vyshinsky was forced to give a fairly clear 
answer to the skilful probing of Mr Selwyn Lloyd, 
M. Jules Moch and Mr Wadsworth. The hard edges 
that were then revealed underneath his cloudy rhetoric 
were jaggedly disconcerting. 

It emerged that the Russians still cling to their 
demand for proportional cuts—of one-third, in the first 
instance—that would perpetuate the present unbalance 
of armed forces. (Deletion of a reference to “ balanced ” 
reduction was part of the price they asked, and got, for 
sponsoring the resolution.) It also emerged that, while 
talking of “ strict international control,” they still shy 
away from the reality that that implies. An American 
draft on controls which was commended not only by 
Britain, but also by India, was rejected by Mr 
Vyshinsky. He challenged the United States on one 
particular point : would it, he asked, allow its territory 
to be examined from the air ? Mr Wadsworth pointed 
out that that was precisely what the American draft 
proposed. And even Mr Menon felt obliged to criticise 
the mysterious Soviet proposal that a real control organ 
should not be set up until the second stage of reduc- 
tions, supervision of the first stage being entrusted to 4 


temporary international committee with very loosely 
defined powers. - 
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The Russians naturally seek to persuade the world 
that all this is a sterile bicker over details, and that 
agreement on essentials now exists. A world thirsty 
for good news is, equally naturally, eager to believe 
them. But facts cannot be flouted. It is true—and it is 
encouraging—that Mr Molotov has now scaled down 
somme of the more brazen Soviet demands ; but the 
differences that remain concern the irreducible 
minimum of security, and the free nations dare. not 
tinker with that. A totalitarian power might, indeed, 
readily accept a disarmament plan without foolproof 
controls, in the confident knowledge that its antagonists 
would be prevented from violating their pledges by their 
own democratic institutions ; parliamentary oppositions 
and a free press could be relied on to prevent the demo- 
cracies from secretly rebuilding their armies, air forces 
and atomic stockpiles, But a state with a policy of total 
“ top-secrecy ” bears no such fetters. There seems no 
way of dealing with it other than a well-prepared inter- 
national inspectorate free to go wherever it pleases and 
to give the alarm the moment it detects clandestine 
activity. The Russians have a long way to go before 
they accept that. 

Yet it would be wrong to draw conclusions of 
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unrelieved gloom. The Soviet change of front: is 
indeed encouraging—although not for the reason 
usually given. It is one more piece of evidence to show 
that patience, firmness and unity among the free nations 
are still the only mearis of making the Communist 
rulers see reason. It is as clear as crystal that their 
concessions are due to their anxiety to prevent the 
West gaining strength. The moral could hardly be 
plainer, in a week that sees Moscow wooing the stead- 
fast Turks, and treating Marshal Tito with a respect 
he never received before he signed the Balkan pact, 
while an aggrieved India protests at the Soviet 
Encyclopedia’s description of Gandhi as an “ imperialist 
agent.” The whole record shows that, when the free 
world was weak, the Communists’ only conception’ of 
disarmament was a grossly one-sided one. It has become 
less so as the West has pulled nearer to equality. If the 
free nations achieve the new strength that Western 
European Union offers them, real progress towards 
world disarmament is quite conceivable. The abandon- 
ment of the West’s present plans would, on the other 
hand, be the one thing most likely to shut off further 
Soviet concessions like a tap, and to relegate to oblivion 
all hope of general disarm4ment in our age. 








More Heat for the House 


i the first two weeks after Parliament’s re-assembly, 
politics proved commendably dull and, on the whole, 
respectable. It was inevitable that, during this third week, 
there should be some attempt to raise the temperature. The 
West Derby by-election will take place on November 18th, 
and it will provide Labour with its best chance yet of captur- 
ing a Government seat. This explains the vote of censure 
that Labour intends to move against the delay in increasing 
pensions, It would be. a negation of statesmanship to set 
this complicated legislation in motion a few weeks before 
the two reports on this subject, which have been so 
laboriously compiled, become available ; but since Ministers 
have already morally committed themselves to a simple 
flat rate increase, even if the Phillips-Committee says that 
a discriminatory increase for those really in need would be 
better, they can hardly complain when they are told that 
further delay would be pure pedantry. The issue may have 
some ‘effect at West Derby, but by the time of the next 
general election pensions will certainly have been raised and 
present impatience almost certainly forgotten. Oblivion will 
also surely have overtaken the one other issue on which 


Notes of the Week 


Labour has waxed indignant this week ; the attempt to 
discover both treason and plot in the grant of commercial 
television contracts to certain Conservative newspaper 
interests is seasonably appropriate, but has no other 
recommendation at all. 

The most heartening feature of the past week, however, 
is that the desperate search for new outlets for partisanship 
has so far left all important issues alone. The biggest test 
of Parliament’s good sense has been the dock strike. The 
Tories were politic enough to stifle any impatience they may 
have felt with Sir Walter Monckton’s determined 
neutralism ; while Mr Deakin’s enemies on the Left, 
although sniping at him in their own press, at least kept 
silent at Westminster. Parliamentary unity, coupled with 
Mr Robens’s fairly forthright words to the dockers, may 
have given a firmer lead both to the strikers and to public 
opinion than Sir Walter seemed willing to provide from the 
Government. The Opposition can also claim much of the 
credit for the sensible tone of this week’s debate on the 
Middle East. The two main issues, Suez and Persia, have 
proved highly inflammable in the past, and no one has been 
more singed than Mr Morrison. But this time he let the 
Tories off with some perfunctory teasing, and firmly put 
the debate on a constructive course. Captain Waterhouse 
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persisted in his opposition, but he was content to lead his 
rebellion’s final charge at a dignified canter. This left Sir 
Anthony Eden in his Parliamentary element, pouring oil on 
calm waters. As the Left has been losing the continuing 
battle within its own party about European defence, there 
seems good hope that he will be able to continue to do so. 


The Dockers Deluded 


HE long and unnecessary dock strike was settled last 
+ weekend, although there have been some determined 
and partly successful attempts this week to revive it in the 
form of a guerilla war. The terms of settlement are that 
there will be negotiations about overtime, and that in the 
meantime no doéker will be reported for refusing to work it. 
As Sir Walter Monckton made clear in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday, these terms “ differ in no material respect 
from those available nine months ago.” 

The story of this strike has been a sorry one of deliber- 
ately created confusion. The strike started because some 
dockers thought that overtime was compulsory in the full 
sense of the word, and because some dock foremen acted as 
if it were; the employers were anxious to maintain the 
principle that overtime was compulsory in a less stringent 
sense of the word, but they were always willing to com- 
promise on this semantic snarl. The strike continued 
because the strike leaders successfully confused the men 
about this willingness of the employers to compromise. In 
spreading this confusion, the leaders had three objectives. 
First, they wanted a new interpretation of contractual agree- 
ments which would enable them to instigate more frequent 
agitations in the future—by imposing “ voluntary ” bans on 
overtime in cases where outright strikes would have con- 
travened the Dock Labour Scheme. Secondly, the steve- 
dores’ union wanted to extend its bargaining power to other 
ports than London, Hull and Birkenhead. Thirdly, the 
Communists, who called the tune throughout, wanted to 
extend the strike until nationwide passions were inflamed, 
and particularly until the Minister of Labour was forced 
to bring down troops to the docks. 

By last weekend it was clear that these objectives would 
not be achieved. Some, at least, of the dockers were about to 
drift back to work ; and the strike leaders therefore jumped 
hastily on to an already rolling bandwagon, after proclaim- 
ing “a glorious victory ” on the one point that could have 
been gained without a strike. In the case of Mr Barrett, of 
the stevedores’ union, this jump had to be very hasty indeed; 
until a few hours before the final meeting he was insisting 
that he would never accept the formula on which agreement 
was eventually reached, because it did not specifically 
recognise his own right to be a party to negotiations outside 
London. Towards one only of their real objectives the 
strike leaders may have gained some ground. They believe 
that their power to foster future agitations has been increased 
by this strike ; some of the unofficial leaders have rubbed 
this point home by manipulating a further series of “ try- 
on” stoppages during the past week. The situation is still 
very delicate ; it will remain so until the dockers realise 
exactly whose tools they have been. 
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Mr Nehru Returns 


INGULARLY little has emerged about Mr Nehru’s con- 
S versations with the Chinese leaders during his recent 
visit to Peking ; he landed at Dum Dum airport, Calcutta, 
on his return to India, on Tuesday. Apart from a number 0: 
vague, even vacuous, statements about the Chinese wanting 
“ peace ” and about India and China approaching world pro 
blems from different angles, he himself has done little «& 
dispel the mists of uncertainty. According to reports fron 
Delhi, on the other hand, the Indian prime minister did in 
fact do a much better job than some of his western critics 
had anticipated. He poured water on the Chinese flames 0: 
indignation over Formosa ; he tried to break down the wall: 
of Chinese ignorance and distrust by interpreting the western 
viewpoint on several Far Eastern problems; and 
he categorically refused to let India be drawn into any 
Communist-sponsored system of collective security for Asia. 

It is in some ways unfortunate for India that Mr Nehru’: 
capacity for hitting the headlines distracts people from the 
extent to which his policy and action often reflect both the 
interests and morality of the Indian educated classes as a 
whole. Because many of them are genuinely neutralist, for 
instance, they begin to feel uncomfortable when anti- 
Americanism is allowed to go too far ; and that is one im- 
portant reason why Mr Nehru’s own anti-Americanism has 
limits. Lately there has been just such a feeling, with the 
curious result that, instead of Mr Nehru’s visit to China 
evoking any great enthusiasm in India, it has been greeted 
with a good deal of apathy and wariness. 

On specific issues, Mr Nehru is reported by Indian corres- 
pendents who accompanied him to have made the following 
points to the Chinese. To Mao Tse-tung’s accusation that 
India is “too anxious not to offend the West,” he replied 
that his aim is to work for a “ third area of peace ” in Asia, 
neither Communist nor western. To Chinese pleas that he 
join a Communist security system, he answered that one 
“cannot counter war blocs with peace blocs.” And to Com- 
munist suggestions about stage-managing the proposed Asia- 
African conference, he retorted that the Colombo powers are 
quite competent to decide how it should be run. Lastly, Mr 
Nehru is understood to have made at least an impression on 
the Chinese, with his arguments that they should not claim 
their overseas nationals as citizens of the mother country, 
unless these overseas Chinese themselves choose to reject the 
citizenship—and so forfeit all political rights—in tic 
countries in which they live. © 


Saar Settlement Under Fire 


T seems that M. Mendés-France played too hard on 1: 
I Adenauer’s eagerness to’set up the Western Europea” 
Union when the two statesmen bargained over the Saar. 
That the German Social-Democrats would object to the 
settlement was a foregone conclusion ; but now the Free 
Democratic Party and the All-German Bloc (or Refuge 
party)}—both in the Bonn coalition—have declared that they 
will vote for the other Paris agreements but not for the 
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Saar pact. They are protesting loudly in order to cut a 
setter figure than the Christian-Democrats in the Land 
elections that are being held in Hesse and Bavaria this 
month. 

Dr Adenauer, in the Free Democrats’ view, went about 
the bargaining with M. Mendés-France the wrong way. 
He should have faced the fact that the French regard the 
Saar primarily as reparations, while Germany has a national 
claim to the territory. Following this line of reasoning, a 
memorandum drawn up by the Free Democrats proposed 
that Germany should buy off the French with Germany’s 
foreign exchange surplus, and with the projected Moselle 
canal. Some Christian-Democrats also suggested using 
Germany’s surplus in the European Payments Union, in 
this instance for “ stabilising the franc and bringing it up 
to parity with the D-mark in the Saar.” It is quite evident 
that such ideas had no backing from the central bank which 
guards Germany’s foreign exchange reserves. 

A great many points have to be cleared up in Bonn before 
it can be said how seriously the revolt in Dr Adenauer’s 
coalition will affect ratification of the Paris agreements. 
The constitutional issue that dragged on during the debates 
over the EDC will now come up again, bringing with it the 
question whether Dr Adenauer needs a simple or a 
two-thirds majority. And it would not be at all surprising 
if on this occasion the Germans and the Benelux countries 
hold back and say politely: “ Messieurs les Francais, votez 
les premiers.” 


Britain’s Bill in Germany 


NOTE on the financial arrangements for the European 
defence plans, attached to this week’s White Paper on 

the Paris Conference (Cmd 9304), clears up the uncertain- 
ties which developed during the discussion in the House 
of Commons last week. It also disposes of the very pink 
herring which has been dragged across this trail ever since 
the Paris Agreement was signed. “ The cost of Sir Anthony 
Eden” to the British taxpayer will most certainly not be 
the equivalent of 1s. 6d. on the standard rate of income tax 
from now on. On the contrary, until the entry of the 
Finance Convention into force, or until the end of this year, 
the German government will continue to make available 
the present occupation costs ; in the subsequent year it will 
provide a reduced sum of £270 million, of which the 
British share will be about £75 million, or half of what has 
hitherto been received from the Germans. But as Britain’s 
share of the occupation cost was divided about fifty-fifty 
between capital account and current expenses, and as the 
capital works are now either completed, or funds (fairly 
large funds) already received from the Germans are in hand 
for their completion, the reduced allocation for 1955 will 
cover most of the cost of keeping British troops in Germany. 
By 1956 a new situation will arise. Mr Macmillan 
pointed out lagt week that the troops would have to be 
maintained in any case, and the cost of maintaining them in 
Germany would not be much greater than in Britain ; but 
a transfer of sterling would be involved that would affect 
the balance of payments. If this caused any difficulty it 
could, however, be taken up with Nato. It would be most 
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misleading to suggest that this expenditure amounts to a 
net increase in defence costs. In the first place, it was 
never contemplated that Germany would pay indefinitely 
for Britain’s divisions stationed in Europe. In the second 
place, the new German forces will represent an increase 
of strength which will to that extent reduce the strain on 
the other signatories of the Convention. Nobody knows 
how much will have to be spent on defence in and after 
1956, but—in the absence of German contingents— 
Britain’s bill would almost certainly be much larger than 
it will be under the new system. There need be no tears 
over the £75 million a year hitherto received for current 
occupation costs ; it will have been most profitably lost. 


Standstill in British Guiana 


—o recommendations of the British Guiana Constitu- 
tional Commission are based on the conviction that the 
People’s Progressive Party would be returned to power 
tomorrow in a new election held under the suspended 
Waddington constitution. Sir James Robertson and his 
colleagues express their belief that the party’s leadership is 
more united, no less extreme in its aims, and as sure of its 
hold on the masses as when it was deprived of power just 
over a year ago. No return to adult franchise is, in fact, 
possible until the Guianese give up their support for a 
Communist party determined to seize dictatorial power. 
When that might be, the commission confessed that it did 
not know, so that direct rule must continue—with the 
proviso that members of the Interim Government should 
have a limited tenure of office. 


However depressing, these conclusions were inevitable 
once the commission had established, as it effectively did 
establish, that the PPP is Communist in organisation, aims 
and methods. The report (Cmd 9274) fully justifies the 
action taken by the Governor and the Colonial Secretary in 
October, 1953, and gives chapter and verse to the statements 
made in the White Paper issued at the time. But it offers 
slender hopes for the future. 

Everything will depend upon the extent to which the 

people . . . can be brought to the realisation that the 

futile and deliberately disruptive policies for which the 

PPP at present stands are no basis for the future constitu- 

tional progress of the country. 

Yet the report also gives a sound analysis why the Guianese 
underdog supports the PPP for economic rather than 
constitutional reasons. Nor can the economics of the 
country be quickly altered—indeed progress with the 
development plan, according to the Governor, is not so 
rapid as had been hoped. 

It is not likely that the commission’s report will of itself 
cause PPP supporters to change their allegiance. The 
problem of wresting the political initiative therefore 
remains. If the discrediting of the PPP is to be left simply 
to the effect on Guianese minds of the present schemes for 
material betterment, direct rule seems likely to continue 
long after other colonies have achieved full independence. 
And enforced wearing of the dunce’s cap may embitter, 
rather than instruct. 








New Broom at the Masthead 


HE task which awaits Admiral Lord Mountbatten when 

he takes up his appointment as Lord Commissioner of 
the Admiralty, First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval. Staff next 
March is as exacting as any that he has undertaken. . His 
performance of it may well have momentous consequences 
for the service that is by tradition the country’s first line 
of defence and—what is now too easily forgotten—of attack. 
The Navy feels frustrated. This stems from uncertainty of 
its purpose in present strategy, and is reflected in hesitant 
policies at the top and serious problems of recruitment from 
below. An apparent resignation to a defensive—almost 
auxiliary—role in war has led to an almost touchy defensive- 
ness about its annual financial allocation. Lord Mountbatten 
must find a new sense of mission for the Navy, and put it 
over both within the service and to the public. 

The first essential is to rethink the Navy’s purpose in the 

cold war now, and in the hot and atomic war that will come 
if the cold war is lost. When the Navy’s purpose has been 
redefined, it will be possible to reshape it as an instrument 
of policy. When these steps have been taken (and only then) 
the problems of morale, and of collaboration with other ser- 
vices, will tend to solve themselves. The Navy’s role is 
clearly limited by such hard facts as that the American Navy 
—as confirmed in “ Jane’s Fighting Ships” published last 
week—is now equal to the rest of the world’s navies put 
together. It is clear enough on whom would fall the task 
of delivering the first atomic blow and of keeping the world’s 
sea routes open in another war. But that does not mean that 
the British Navy, within Nato strategy, must forgo an offen- 
sive role—that it must acquiesce in becoming a great defen- 
sive fleet of frigates and minesweepers rather than a compact 
task force of atomically-armed carriers and destroyers, with 
a vital assigninent of its own: at once deterrent in cold war, 
vitally important in the unimaginable hazards of hot. 
. If Lord Mountbatten brings to bear on these basic 
problems his unquestioned powers of leadership and intel- 
lectual grasp, his work for the Navy and the nation may well 
emulate that of Lord Beatty—who, appointed when even 
younger, was First Sea Lord for seven years. It would be 
unwise to assume Lord Mountbatten’s task can be done 
in a much shorter tume. 


The Voice of Athens 


T was good to hear from Mr Nutting on Monday that the 

British Ambassador in Athens has been instructed to 
make further protests to the Greek government about the 
hostile and. vindictive tone of Athens Radio’s broadcasts to 
Cyprus. Not content with endless abuse of the British 
Government—* which has at its disposal abundant money 
and abundant means of oppression and blackmail ”’— its 
commentators descended last week to a scurrilous attack on 
Sir Anthony Eden. It accused him of: being behind the 
Turkish opposition’ to enosis “despite his philhellenic 
protestations ” and went on 

We thank Sir Anthony, but he must know that the 
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Greeks comint suelo ‘ie Meee The policy of saying 

exactly the opposite of what one thinks has been known 

to us ever since the time of the Turkish sultans; Sj, 

Anthony must have borrowed it from the Turkish mutftis. 

but he obviously does not realise that to us it is quite 

transparent. 

As a letter on page 461 points out, the Greek government 
has given assurances that it would do its best not to increase 
Anglo-Greek tension. In view of the strong ties of friend- 
ship and good will that have linked Greece and Britain for so 
long, these assurances carried conviction. But the Greek 
government is going about the fulfilment of its promises in 
a strange way, by condoning, as it has done, direct incite- 
ments to violence by the Cypriots if the Greek appeal to 
Uno should fail. (“If, driven by desperation, they (the 
Cypriots) resorted to sabotage, assassination and insurrec- 
tion, then surely they would make the British pay attention 
to their just.claims.”’) 

It is, indeed, hard to see what any Greek in his righ: 
mind thinks can be gained from these fiery and vituperative 
broadcasts. Can it possibly be: that without them Athens 
feels that Cypriot enthusiasm for enosis might not remain 
at boiling point? 


Terror Spreads to Algeria 


HE outbreak of terror in Algeria came as a shock to 

French public opinion. It. was assumed, somewhat 
optimistically, that the exploits of Tunisian fellaghas and 
Moroccan bomb-throwers would find no echo in Algeria, 
whose three northern departments—containing the bulk of 
the population—form part of metropolitan France. The 
simultaneous outburst throughout the country, however, 
precluded any thought that this was merely a sporadic 
action or an incursion of Tunisian bandits. Two theories 
are now being advanced in Paris. Some argue that this |s 
the beginning of an offensive by the nationalist followers 
of the exiled Messali Hadj ; others, more hopefully, that it 
is a foreign-inspired move that will find little backing in 
Algeria. 

In any case the week’s tragic events provided the critics 
of M. Mendés-France with an opportunity to attack once 
again his North African policy of “ dialogue,” negotiation 
and reform. Listening to them one would get the impres- 
sion that terrorism began in North Africa when the new 
government dared to offer autonomy to Tunisia. These 
misleading apologies for. the naked fist. show that the French 
diehards have learnt nothing from the Indo-Chinese 
precedent. Terrorism must indeed be met with force, and 
special reinforcements have already been sent to Algeria; 
but it is to be hoped that fhe new deal for Africa promise’ 
by the French premier will not be swept aside by a wave 0! 
terror and counter-terror. 

Each part of the North African problem has to bc 
treated on its merits. In Tunisia the question is one ©! 
bringing the present talks to a successful conclusion @ 
quickly as possible. In Morocco the government is faced 
with the awkward dynastic puzzle which must be solve“ 
to open the way for reforms. In Algeria the problem 's 
chiefly economic: to speed up the development of the 
country, thereby finding an outlet for the unemployed and 
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To the townsman, the sounds of winter are 
& not very different from the sounds of sum- 
mer. The pneumatic drill does not alter its 


EEE EEY 


note as the evenings draw in ; the cry of the 
newsvendor is not, like that of the peewit, 


oo 


stilled by an unfathomable impulse to 


2 migrate: But in the country the two seasons 
| , make very different impacts on the ear. 
Summer is never silent. Most of its sounds, 
like those on Prospero’s island, “ give delight 
and hurt not’’, though from this category 
we must exclude those made by wasps and 
thunderstorms. 
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Winter has a much more limited repertoire. 
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PROGRESS IN 1904-1954 ; - - half- 


| ? a-century of unparal- 
| ELECTRONICS eled progress since 
John Ambrose Fleming 

patented the first elec- 
tronic valve and laid the foundations of a vast new 
field of endeavour—electronics. No progress has 
been more striking or more beneficial to mankind 
than that born from this discovery. 

Today electronics is shaping our economic, 
industrial and cultural future. Its influence is fele ey 
in every sphere of human activity, and day by day Bs 
we become more familiar with the marvels of this 
new science. Radio and television are established 
in our homes; countless people are benefiting from 
X-ray diagnosis and therapy; mastery of the air is 
| made possible by a bewildering variety of ingenious 
instruments and devices; ships 
travel safely through fog and storm; 
new processing and control tech- 
niques are revolutionising produc- . 
| tion in our factories. 
| Mullard is one of the great organ- 
isations that have made a major con- 
tribution to these developments. As 
| far back as 1920 it pioneered the 
quantity production of electronic 
valves, and since then has con- 
| tinuously applied. its growing research facilities 

to the development of new and improved electronic 
| devices and advanced manufacturing techniques. 
Its extensive production resources faithfully serve 


4 Perhaps it is because they so often present 
4 themselves against a background of silence 
3 that we acquire a relish for its noises. The 
ring of an axe in the woods : the huntsman’s 
horn across the valley : the grating, confi- 
dential call of partridges settling down for 
the night—when we .grumble about the 
winter we do not grumble about these. And 
though writers, seeking to create a cheerless 
and forlorn atmosphere, often invoke the 
moaning of the wind in the eaves, not even 
the most provocative of them has attempted 
to suggest that this sound is half so dispiriting 
as the patter of rain on the roof of the 
cricket pavilion. 
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the British electronics industry, and play their 
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Banking makes no sounds like these. Only the subdued part in maintaining British leadership in electronics i 
chatter of accounting machines and the clink of coins marks throughout the world. 3 
the unceasing service which the Midland Bank provides A 
throughout the year to townsman and countryman alike. ull a “a 
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Our expert advice on malleable 
W castings will save you time and money 


HILE the job is on the board, before you're real'y 
committed to design details, let the Gloucester Foundry man 
take a look at it. He sees the job through the foundry 
specialist’s eyes. His knowledge of technique both in grey 
iron and in blackheart malleable can lead to substant:a! 
Savings in cost and time. 

Gloucester Foundry is completely mechanised and has the 
only elevator-type electric furnace in Britain for speedy pro- 
duction of blackheart malleable castings. First quantities cai 
be ready for delivery within 72 hours. How’s that for service ? 
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raising the standard of life of the population. Each 
country needs a separate treatment, but the cure must 
proceed in all parts if the disease is not to spread. 


General Phao Looks In 


HE fleeting London visit of General Phao Sriyanondh 
T received rather less attention than it deserved. The 
Siamese police chief—and the real ruler of his country—is 
now in New York, but will drop in again early next month 
on his way to Rome. At all his ports of call he is closeting 
himself with high-ranking colleagues, gleaning tips on the 
latest methods of detection and training, and planning prac- 
tical measures to be put into effect when he gets back to 
Bangkok. 


The importance of all this activity lies in Siam’s vulner- 
able position as a non“Communist bastion in South East 
Asia. Infiltration and subversion, rather than direct aggres- 
sion, are the immediate dangers, and it is General Phao’s 
job to detect the enemy withia before he is powerful enough 
to strike. With its parachute and helicopter units, the 
Siamese police is a powerful force indeed ; but there are 
grounds for fearing that its para-military character has been 
developed to some extent at the expense of its efficiency as 
a security force. 


The optimistic figures General Phao quoted at his press 
conference in London tell only part of the story. There 
may indeed be only 1,500 known Communists and 10,000 
sympathisers in Siam, all ethnically Chinese, and no known 
Thai Communists ; but these surprisingly small figures take 
no account of the predominantly Laotian population of the 
north-east, among whom Viet Minh and Chinese Com- 
munist agents have long been at work. The most interesting 
plan General Phao will take back with him is an aliens 
registration scheme similar to the British one. No one will 
envy him the task of registering Siam’s three million aliens, 
many of whom live in the less accessible districts. 

A constructive scheme which General Phao described in 
London was a new land reform bill designed to ensure that 
every peasant has his plot of land. Such schemes are not 
new in South East Asia, but the experience of nationalist 
Vietnam suggests that they are easier,to draw up than to 
push through. Logically, there can be no more effective 
answer to Communist propaganda in a peasant economy 
than a genuine redistribution of land ; but in enforcing its 
scheme the Siamese govérnment will need to display an 
energy and enthusiasm comparable to that shown by the 
Viet Minh if it is to achieve its aim. 


Penalising Promotion 


S president of the Institute of Directors Lord Chandos 
has put forward the argument against precipitously 
progressive taxation from which—when he was plain 
Mr Oliver Lyttelton—the politician in him no doubt 
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recoiled. There can be little “question that present 
surtax rates, by removing “all incentive to earn above 
about £4,000 a year net,” cost the country dear in terms 
of mental effort unattempted, responsibility unshouldered, 
and creative schemes unplanned. Just how dear is no doubt 
a matter for controversy. Loyalty to the firm, and. probably 
the tradition of an earlier age, undoubtedly get a great deal 
of immensely valuable and highly paid work done for a 
trifling real reward ; but tradition dies, loyalties can be 
undermined, and relief to high earners would lose little 
revenue because there are relatively few of them. 


To limit the highest rate of tax on earned income to 
two-thirds, as Lord Chandos suggested, would almost 
certainly produce additional output that would quickly 
reimburse the Treasury for the £20 million that he estimates 
it would cost. It would perform the office of unshackling 
enterprise and private energies to which the Conservative 
party has pledged itself. But so far no Cabinet Minister 
has urged that a disposable £20 million should be devoted 
to this purpose—rather than to a relief, for example, of 1d. 
on the standard rate. Nowadays a man must cease to be 
a member of a Conservative government before he can: 
say one of the few progressive things that happen to be 
on most Conservatives’ minds. 


Octopus under Scrutiny 


HE Government has set up two committees to investi- 
+E gate its own activities on the land. The appointment 
by the Prime Minister of a committee of inquiry into the 
administration of the Crown lands is a logical sequel to the 
criticisms voiced in the Crichel Down report. At the same 
time the Minister of Agriculture has decided to broaden 
the investigation into the land transactions of his depart- 
ment (and of its satellite, the Agricultural Land Com- 
mission) which had already been announced. He is 
appointing an independent committee to review the regional 
and local organisation of his Ministry, and of the Ministry 
of Food which he is in the process of swallowing. 


The octopus-like organisation of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture at present stretches across sixteen separate field . 
organisations, with more than 9,000 staff. Some rationalisa- 
tion of the areas and functions of this complex machine 
would undoubtedly be beneficial. But the investigation 
will not be able to make much headway unless it considers 
policy as well as machinery. For instance, what is to happen 
to the county agricultural executive committees ? They have 
two main functions—the administration of certain trading 
services and subsidies which the Ryan report urged should 
be removed frém their control, and the bludgeoning (but 
practically valueless) power to supervise and dispossess 
inefficient farmers. 


Similarly, the basic issues over land transactions relate 
not so much to machinery as to the proper purposes for 
acquiring land. Too many activities of the Ministry—its 
grants, subsidised services, and land acquisitions—have been 
defended on the very broad ground that they benefit home 
food production. This is a plea that can be used to justify 
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almost any coercion, extravagance, or acquisitive instinct 
on the part of officials. Some clearer measuring rods are 
needed to help put the Ministry’s house in order and to 
contain its activities and outlays within reasonable limits. 
It does not seem likely that the terms of reference for these 
new investigations will help such limits to be drawn. 


“ Monnet Rebates” in Court 


HE hearing by the Court of Justice of the Coal-Steel 
Community last week of a complaint brought by the 
French government on what have come to be called the 
“ Monnet rebates ” has been welcomed by the High Autho- 
rity as a sign of supranational vigour rather than deplored 
as a challenge to its authority. This is clearly the sensible 
line to take. 


In essence, the point at issue is whether the High Autho- 
rity was violating Article 60 of the treaty when, last January, 
it modified its pricing regulations to permit steel producers 
to charge prices which could fluctuate up to 23 per 
cent above or below their published prices. The French 
government (and the Italian government and two Italian 


" producer organisations who are being heard by the Court 


this week on similar complaints) contend that the action of 
the High Authority led to discrimination ; that the treaty 
requires prices to be both published and non-discrimina- 
tory; and that these are necessarily interrelated and 
inseparable provisions. The High Authority believes that its 
regulations are consistent with the treaty and argues that, 
through its powers of inspection and sanction, it can prevent 
discrimination even if minor price changes are not 
published. 


One cannot help wonderirig whether the case would 
have reached the Court if the dramatic improvement in 
the steel market had begun earlier. When the regulations 
were issued, steel prices were very soft. The real prices 
of certain producers were known to be lower than their 
published prices. Steel experts at the High Authority 
thought published prices too high and were loth to reinforce 
high prices by taking action against those who sold beneath 
them. Through the device of coupling permission to allow 
prices to fluctuate within narrow limits with a provision 
that if the average price remained above or below this 
margin it should become the published price, and by hiring 
five Dutch firms of chartered accountants to inspect com- 
pany books throughout the Community, the High Authority 
hoped to obtain both a more realistic market price and better 
adherence to the general rule of non-discrimination. 


The Court can be expected to take several weeks before 
handing down a decision, and the direct economic effects 
of any decision will probably be slight. A decision against 
the High Authority would undoubtedly strengthen the hand 
of those who are already regretting the amount of power 
given to the High Authority by the treaty ; but it will be 
difficult for M. Monnet’s detractors to make a great deal 
of such a decision in the face of his insistence that what 
is at issue is a point of law, not a vote of confidence. 
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No Nobel 


R ALBERT SCHWEITZER’S visit to Oslo to receive the 
Nobel Peace Prize awarded him last year prompts 
some odd reflections. It was recently announced that no 
Peace Prize would be awarded for 1954, presumably because 
none of the candidates nominated was found worthy. Many 
people may think this a strange decision in a year that has 
been marked by vigorous diplomatic activity and several 
historic accords. Has the nature of the Nobel Peace Prize 
changed, or has the world ? In the decade that followed the 
first world war the recipients of the prize included such 
statesmen as Briand, Austen Chamberlain, and Stresemann. 
Have they no modern equivalents in a year that has wit- 
nessed not only the London and Paris agreements on 
Western European Union but also the series of settlements 
in Indo-China, Egypt, Persia and Trieste ? 

Perhaps a sceptical generation now attributes every 
success in international conciliation to remorseless material 
pressures rather than to the skill and devotion of individuals. 
Perhaps the prize committee finds it impossible to apportion 
credit for current achievements between those most directly 
concerned (in the 1920s the same problem was solved by 
sharing the prize, for example between Briand and Strese- 
mann). Perhaps the prudent committee is waiting to sec 
the eggs of peace hatched, or at least the agreements ratified. 
Surely it is not merely that “ neutralism” bars any award 
to western statesmen ; for while Nobel left it to the Swedes 
to pick prizewinners in science and the arts, he placed the 
selection of peacemakers in the hands of the Norwegians, 
whose steadfastness on the Atlantic course is unquestioned. 


Belgrade’s Economic Troubles 


R STASSEN’S visit to Belgrade last week may have 
been a routine call. But the journey that Mr 
Vukmonovic-Tempo is to make to Washington next weck 
is plainly inspired by his country’s pressing economic 
difficulties. Just when the supply of foreign aid to Jugo- 
slavia is likely to be heavily curtailed, the Jugoslav planner: 
find themselves grappling with constantly rising prices. 
shortages of wheat, coal and other goods, and a trade gap 
that obstinately refuses to close. ; 
Their predicament is due to both bad luck and bad 
management. On the one hand the wheat harvest has been 
a disastrous failure ; there will only be about 1.5 million 
tons of wheat, about half the annual average. But the prices 
of other foodstuffs where production has not failed have 
also been rising, and a large part of the blame {or 
this’ is being put on the high export subsidies, which have 
had the effect of limiting supplies and raising prices on the 
home market. The drive to close the trade gap is also largely 
responsible, through the curtailment of supplies of imported 
raw materials, for the failure of Jugoslav industry to mect 
domestic needs. But part of the trouble hefe is also duc 
to the way in which the government’s policy of protecting 
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and fostering local industry has backfired ; many Jugoslav 
enterprises have apparently taken advantage of their mono- 
polistic status to raise prices quite unjustifiably. 

One way to end this state of affairs is, of course, to expose 
local industries to the competition of foreign imports. The 
Jugoslav leaders realise this perfectly well, but they are 
hamstrung by their adverse trade balance. This is not as 
large as it used to be, but the improvement has been 
achieved more by cutting down imports than by expanding 
exports ; and unless the Americans come to the rescue, as 
they probably will, the need to import large quantities of 
wheat will make it hard to mairitain the improvement. One 
essential step for increasing trade must be to work out a 

impler and stabler system of foreign exchange control ; 
the complications and frequent changes in the present regu- 
lations have been having a stultifying effect on trade. 

But it is plain that Jugoslavia will not really get over its 
economic troubles until it has succeeded in increasing agri- 
cultural production so that it can both expand its exports 
and satisfy its growing domestic market. Some progress has 
already been made through increased investment and the 
provision of greater incentives for the peasants, But as an 
article on page 480 shows, the Jugoslav leaders will have to 
work very hard if they are to overcome both the legacy 
of past neglect and their own followers’ doctrinal prejudices 
against the independent farmer. 


Longer Life for Dons 


S a university don too old at sixty-five ?- Last Saturday 
Cambridge University, following the lead given by the 
other place two years ago, resolved to raise the age of 
retirement to sixty-seven. The issue was not settled without 
heated controversy and a bombardment of fly-sheets, placet 
and non placet, through the letter-boxes of senior members 
of the university. The resolution to raise the age seems to 
have been opposed by most of the younger dons, who see 
promotion deferred and argue that this may even drive them 
to take jobs in industry. Later retirement also seems to 
have been opposed by most of the scientists, on the ground 
that a man’s best contribution to science is made by the 
time he is forty-five, let alone sixty-seven ; and that for an 
elderly professor the burden of administering a department 
makes his natural difficulty in keeping pace with modern 
thought an insuperable one. Against this it is argued that 
even if the majority of university teachers are in a rut by 
the time they are sixty-five, a higher retirement age is 
justified in order to retain the brilliant few whose services 
would otherwise be lost to the university (although not 
necessarily to the colleges or to the general public). 
The argument is very evenly balanced. In nearly every 
industry, and in most professions, there is an unanswerable 
case for postponing retirement, now that modern medicine 
has postponed old age. But past and present experience at 
the universities suggests that academic life is one of the 
exceptions to this rule. Thirty years ago it never occurred 
to anyone, officially, that there might come a time when a 
university don was too old. The retiring age of sixty-five 
was introduced by Oxford and Cambridge in 1926, and 
dons appointed before that date, or holding college appoint- 
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reported to have said, as he approached his seventies, “I am 
already an anomaly ; I shall shortly be a scandal ; and I hope 
to survive to become an abuse.” There is no danger when 
dons recognise this ; there may be some when they do not. 


Ballots and Bullets in Cuba 


OWER not only corrupts ; it is also habit-forming. A 
P neat example was provided this week in Cuba, a 
republic which has known respectable spells of political 
liberty in the past. Some twenty years ago Fulgencio Batista, 
then a sergeant in the army, discovered how easily a civilian 
government could be toppled by disciplined men with guns 
once it has lost its people’s respect. General Batista has now 
conducted five revolutions ; his latest brought him to power 
again in March, 1952. He has never lacked supporters, and 
more than once he has expressed the popular will pretty 
accurately ; Cuba has long been wracked by sterile feuds 
between political parties more notable for their acquisitive 
than for their creative talents, and in1952 many people were 
again weary of the lucrative game of in-and-out played 
between the Autentico and the Ortodoxo factions. In 19§4, 
however, they are just as obviously weary of Batista, despite 
the benefits his stabler rule has brought them. Thanks to 
his opponents’ mutual antagonism, he might very well have 
retained the presidency if Monday’s elections had been 
staged fairly ; but in the event he shirked the risk, and 
thereby broke his pledge to restore political freedom—a 
pledge which he had honoured-when a younger man. 

Last weekend the government arrested hundreds of 
Opposition candidates and party workers, and massed troops 
in Havana. Dr Grau San Martin, the Autentico leader and 
the only challenger for the presidency, withdrew his candi- 
dacy after the government had refused to let his party 
observe the counting of votes. In the smaller Latin Ameri- 
can republics, this is a familiar and shoddy pattern — 
although not a universal one ; it had been paralleled a few 
weeks earlier in Guatemala. But Batista’s case is the more 
regrettable because in the past he had recognised that the 
ballot was at least worthy to share political honours with 
the bullet. 


Back to Normal in Jordan 


HE immediate cause of the rioting in Amman on the 
day of Jordan’s elections seems to have been resent- 
ment at the poor prospects of the small extremist parties. 
A number of their candidates withdrew before polling day 
against 4 background of familiar charges of government 
interference, and their supporters then succeeded in inciting 
the little capital’s mob to violence. The results included 
some bloodshed, numerous arrests, the burning of the 
American information bureau, and a shot fired at General 
Glubb. # Order was then restored, and the demonstrators 
went happily home, having shown the world one more 
saddening example of Arab democracy. : 
An inguiry was duly set on foot, and nothing prevented 
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the installation of-a sober ministry headed by the tried 
veteran Tewfiq Abul Huda, with a dozen ministers, haf 
of whom were drawn from each side of the Jordan river. 
The election of “independents” to 37 out of the 4o 
deputies’ seats—a phenomenon very similar to the results 
of the recent elections in Iraq and Syria—underlined both 
the organised parties’ general lack of electoral appeal and 
the politicians’ strong preference for full individual. free- 
dom. It will not prevent the great majority of the deputies, 
who include no open left-wingers, from supporting the 
present government at least in its initial phase ; nor will 
it silence the minority groups outside the parliament, who 
may be expected to keep up their attacks by every means, 
including further rioting at opportune moments, 


Bagehotiana 


NE of the objects of the monthly, History Today, is 
O “to build a bridge, which will bear the General 
Reader, between the past and the present age.” One such 
bridge, in its November issue, must be of especial interest 
to The Economist, for it contains a new appreciation, by 
Mr Alastair Buchan, of the principal architect of this news- 
paper. It was Walter Bagehot’s guiding rule, during his 
Editorship between 1859 and 1877, that “ only the broadest 
principles of the national and general interest should guide 
a newspaper’s policy, leaving it unfettered to solve the 
problems of their application.” This was an unusual 
principle for the nineteenth century, when it was almost 
a contradiction in terms for a man to be a Liberal free- 
trader and yet not to be dogmatic. It is a principle that 
manages to annoy some people, even today. 

The great virtue of Mr Buchan’s article is that it delves 
behind the usual critiques of Bagehot’s philosophy to a new 
understanding of the man himself. Here is a revealing 
picture of the economist who never learned to add and who 
considered “sums to be a matter of opinion” ; but who 
was called by Mr Gladstone a “ kind of spare Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ” and who invented the Treasury bill. Here 
is a new insight into the man who so annoyed the tradi- 
tionalists (including the one at Windsor) by his sharp dis- 
tinction between the “ dignified ” and the “ efficient ” parts 
of the British constitution, and who shocked the puritans 
by his view that Louis Napoleon was better fitted for the 
government of France by having “ spent his youth on the 
turf rather than in the library.” ; and yet who so impressed 
One of the greatest of international puritans, Woodrow 
Wilson, that he interrupted his journey to Versailles to 
stand beside his grave. Here, too, is a new collection of 
Bagehotiana ; his judgment on Dickens that “he describes 
London like a special correspondent for posterity”; 07 
Burke that “he saw a great truth and nothing else” ; on 
Macaulay that he “regards existing men as painful pre- 
requisites of great grand-children.” This was the man who, 
in the intervals between writing three major books, guiding 
his family’s bank, and advising successive governments, 
wrote the two principal articles in The Economist every 
week throughout the sixties, and much else besides. His 
principal achievement was not so much to de-bunk tradition 
as to induce clearer thinking about it, and to found a new 
tradition himself. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Sources of the Surplus 


Sir—The commentary on the latest 
balance of payments figures in your 
current issue states that Britain was very 
nearly in equilibrium on its commercial 
transactions with the dollar area. But no 
mention is made of the fact that during 
the half-year dollar income included 
receipts of nearly $150 million on 
account of offshore sales and the expendi- 
ture of American forces in the United 
Kingdom. Such receipts can hardly be 
put in the same class as those derived 
from ordinary commercial transactions. 

The point is important because in con- 
sidering the problem of convertibility a 
realistic analysis should segregate 
abnormal items. If special dollar 
receipts and the speculative inflow of 
capital be excluded from the reckoning, 
there is a deficit of more than $150 
million for the half-year; even if the 
results for July-December are no worse 
than in 1953, the outturn for the year as 
a whole would on this basis show a short- 
fall of $500 million. That does not 
look like equilibrium. Moreover, the 
figures for the overseas sterling area given 
in the White Paper include unearned in- 
come of a somewhat similar character: 
United States economic and technical aid 
to India and Pakistan for the year 1953-54 
was $100 million and disbursements of 
International Bank loans to sterling 
countries in the January-June period 
amounted to some $75 million. — 

It will probably be agreed that in 
assessing the prospects for convertibility 
the test to be applied is not whether the 
sterling area has a surplus but whether it 
has earned a surplus. So far there is no 
evidence that it can do so.—Yours 
faithfully, 

A. R. Conan 
London, S.W.7 


Ministerial Anachronisms 


Sir—Professor Stamp, in his letter of 
October 23rd, seems to have gone much 
further than circumstances justify and 
a good deal further than the concluding 
paragraph of his letter warrants. 

Professor Stamp’s final sentence that 
departmental regions should be 
~ properly defined with the regional 
offices of the various ministries located 
in close proximity in one selected centre 
in each region” is an idea that would be 
commended by everyone concerned -in 
this matter. In fact the Ministry of 
Works, in providing for the location of 
government regional offices in regional 
centres, has already made considerable 
progress to precisely this end. 

So far as regional organisation gener- 
ally is concerned, Professor Stamp seems 


not to have seen the Sixth Report of the 

Select Committee on Estimates, Session 

1953-54. Paragraph 8 says: 
Generally, the evidence seems to show 
that departments are not maintaining 
regional organisations without good 
reason. The departments appear to be 
alive to the dangers inherent in semi- 
independent organisations of this kind, 
and it is hoped that they will continue to 
remain on the alert. 


In relation to the planning activities 
to which Professor Stamp devotes so 
much of his letter, it is interesting to note 
that in recent representations made by 
the staff organisations concerned to the 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment a vast .body of evidence was pro- 
duced showing the value of the regional 
planning organisation not only to the 
Department but to Local Authorities. 

The Institution is very happy to 
second Professor Stamp’s suggestion of 
closér definition of duties and more 
studied demarcation of the regional 
organisation of departments, but that is 
a very different matter from scrapping 
them.—Yours faithfully, 

STANLEY MAYNE 
Institution of Professional Civil Servants 


A Greek View of Cyprus 


Str—An article from Athens in The 
Economist of October 23rd states that 
Britain should by “ some gestures of good 
will try to restore a more calm and 
orderly atmosphere” in Greece. Many 
British people deplore the tactlessness 
and ineptitude shown by the British 
Foreign Office and Colonial Office, under 
Labour and Conservative governments, 
in their handling of the Cyprus question 
over recent years. But the Papagos 
government has also laid itself open to 
severe criticism. 

~ Despite assurances giyen to the British 
Ambassador in Athens that every step 
would be taken to avoid exacerbating 
Anglo-Greek tension, the Greek govern- 
ment has allowed, and even encouraged, 
full-scale political warfare to be waged 
against Britain through state -controlled 
and official channels. Apart from anti- 
British propaganda which has come from 
Nazi, Communist and Arab sources, the 
abuse which is being hurled at Britain 
by Greece today is unmatched for its 
vindictiveness and dishonesty.: However 
bitter Greeks as individuals may feel 
towards Britain the present official tactics 
have no place among nations which have 
diplomatic relations and are linked by 
defence treaties such as Nato. It is in 
this incitement to racial hatred that the 
Communists are likely to find their 
greatest opportunity, rather than in ex- 
ploiting, as your correspondent suggests, 
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Greek and Turkish nationalism over the 
Soviet radio. No Greek is obliged to 


tune in to Communist programmes.— 
Yours faithfully, 


London, W.1 


The Millers’ Tale 


Str—According to leaflet CDP/Lz2, 
issued by the Ministry of Food, defi- 
ciency payments on wheat and rye are 
only to be effected on grain bought by 
authorised merchants as “millable or 
capable of being made millable” (at the 
seller’s expense). You are therefore 
wrong in saying that “the taxpayer 
obligingly underwrites the wheat that the 
millers reject”. Such wheat gets no 
subsidy. Moreover if, as you say, 
“ wheat not used for milling must go for 
feed at a heavier loss,” that loss is borne 
entirely by the farmer, who gets no sub- 
sidy on it. This fundamental mistake 
of yours also vitiates the more technical 
arguments in your third paragraph. 
“The high-yielding wheats” do not 
“secure maximum subsidy payments ” 
unless they are bought as millable, 
which the nature of their grain gets in 
the way of. They are grown because 
their immense advantage in terms of 
yield and field characters over the true 
milling wheats mekes that gamble worth 
taking. So far, indeed, from only hav- 
ing “a faint botanical justification” for 
the name of wheat, these types are the 
most efficient development of the wheat 
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plant yet available. For instance they 


will make economic use (where the 
farmer markets them sensibly) of much 
heavier fertiliser applications than the 
ald milling types. This is why many 
farmers do not want to give them up. 
Since inland millers cannot get Cana- 
dian wheats on port terms, perhaps we 
shall see a compromise.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

R. N. HIGINBOTHAM 
Robertsbridge, Sussex 


{It is true that deficiency payments are 
paid only on wheat that is certified as 
millable. But all that is necessary for 
this is that a merchant should buy i. In 
that case the deficiency payment is made, 
in the words of the scheme, “ whether or 
not the wheat or rye is used for milling.”— 
EptrTor.} 


Paying for a Bed 


Sir—Your article of October 30th’ states 
many facts that are commonly overlooked 
but does not mention one very important 
aspect of the problem, the effect of pay 
beds on the whole health service. In a 
national scheme it is inevitable that the 
standard of treatment generally available 
should be lower than the highest attain- 
able where every personal attention can 
be given. It is this standard that private 
pay beds ought to prdVide, and without 
this opportunity to exercise their highest 
art and skill the standards of specialists 
will tend to fall. 


In private wards, and also“in private 
consultations at his rooms, the doctor géts 
to know his patient in a way impossible 
in institutional medicine except in special 
circumstances. Such knowledge and ex- 
perience benefit all his practice and not 
only his private patients, so it is essential 
for a rising standard of treatment—in 
which a patient’s personal reactions play 
such a large part—that this “ private 
practice” should be maintained in the 
hospital system for the good of all. The 
social function of wealth is to pioneer 
higher standards in medicine as in other 
things, and instead of trying to suppress 
pay beds because of possible abuse the 
Labour Party should concentrate on 
making them even more useful and 
attractive than they are at present.— 
Yours faithfully, 

W. N. Leak 
Winsford, Cheshire 


Filling the Middle East 
Vacuum 


Str—I do not wish to add to the troubles 
of Chatham House which your reviewer 
of Mr Kirk’s latest volume on the Middle 
East has tried so gallantly to exorcise. 
This account of the five years from 1945- 
1950 is, in his opinion, an “ accurate,” 
“reflective,” and “highly competent 
masterpiece of clarity and compression.” 
It shows Mr Kirk’s “. . . complete 
mastery,” the “breadth of his reading ” 
and his “ wealth of quotations.” 





By RUSSELL BRADDON 


Told in fascinating and intimate detail, from earliest 


days right up to the present time. What sort Hlustrated 
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This is high commendation indeed and 
as a result, no doubt, -many Present and 
future students will go to this “ Survey ” 
for authoritative information. May | 
therefore be permitted a word of caution 
to them: let them check the 
“wealth of quotations ” and references jn 
the footnotes before they make use of 
them. They will find some of them, for 
example on pages 158, 195, 199, 221, 22>. 
223, 229, 256, 257, 260, 262, 271, 273, 274 
and 282, either — or the reference 
inapplicable or misleading. 


They might also usefully weigh 1 
choice of some of the sources which got to 
the composition of this history. As a not 
untypical example let me direct them ‘o 

pages 273 and 274. Here Mr Kirk give: 

a direct quotation about an instruction 
which Mr. Bevin sent to Sir Alexander r 
Cadogan at the UN. As source he quotes 
an article-in the Zionist Review. Refer- 
ence to that journal reveals that this 
article was written in 1951. It purported 
to. give an account of what a Zionist 
official had told the writer what Herbert 
Morrison had told the official what Bevin 
had said to Morrison some three years 
before, in the summer of 1948 ! 


It would also be advisable for students 
to compare the contradictory passages on 
page 12 with those on page 274, and also 
Mr Kirk’s account of British attitude 
during the Palestine debate at the UN 
with that given by Mr Trygve Lie and 
Commander Jackson in Mr Lie’s recenily 
published memoirs, 

There is now a considerable document:- 
tion in existence in English, Arabic and 
Hebrew of the events leading to, and the 
course of, the Palestine war. It has never 
been properly sifted. Here was a golden 
opportunity for a piece of balanced non- 
partisan contemporary history ; an agreed 
account based on all available sources that 
would be accepted as authoritative by all 
serious students whatever their race or 
nationality. 


Instead, Mr Kirk has confined himself 
to official handouts, censored news dis- 
patches, and books and papers which he 
uses less as primary sources than as 
ammunition for the kind of political war- 
fare which adds little to our knowledge 
and helps only to reproduce the barbed 
emotions and prejudices of former days. 
Unfortunately in his zeal to rescue the 
book from its shortcomings, your 'c- 
viewer reverently treads the same path— 
Yours faithfully, 

Jon KIMcHE 
Jewish Observer and Middle East 

Review 

London, E.C.4 


{Our reviewer writes : “I foretold in the 
fifth paragraph of my review that Zio: 
critics would have fault to find with «"y 
book by a Gentile on the Palestine » 
that with their eyes glued to the gro: nd 
for errors and traces of bias they would 0¢ 
unable to appreciate the range of Mr Kirk's 
scholarship and the ability of his arran:¢- 
ment of a confusing wealth of mate 
Mr Kimehe’s comment on Mr Trygve Lic - 
book is eee i unfortunately it w2s 
not available quotation as SOU 
material when Me Kirk’s volume wen! ‘0 
press.] 
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American Survey 












AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Indecisive Victory 


Chicago. 


"TO the misleading questions put to it during the election 
| campaign the American public has delivered an 
-cisive answer. ‘The Democrats’ modest victory in the 
ests for both the Senate, where they probably have a 
rity of one, and the House of Representatives, where 
appear to have a majority of twenty-nine, could only 

xe considered a repudiation of 
President Eisenhower by those 
who took too seriously the 
Republican propaganda of the 
last two weeks of the campaign. 
Both President and Democrats 


will now be judged by the way oe toeeeeee 
they meet the, challenge of Independent... 





1954 Election Results 
(figures in brackets indicate previous position) 


The Senate 


severe setback to the bounding ambitions of Mr Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr. It has been his fixed conviction that only 
the Roosevelt name can win New York for the Democrats ; 
he ran for the Attorney-Generalship of the state to prove his 
capacity as a vote-getter—and lost. 


In Michigan Mr Mennen Williams, a brilliantly effective 
campaigner who at the age of 42 had been three times 
Democratic Governor of the 
state with a Republican 
Cabinet and Legislature, has 
won for himself a fourth term 
and has. carried into office a 
Democratic Cabinet and a 


abet shee ‘3 i Democratic US Senator in 
ieee. ee Mr Patrick McNamara. Mr 


avoiding the “cold war” in 
Washington which Mr Eisen- 
hower predicted would result 
from the present situation, wita 
a Republican President and a 
Democratic Congress respon- 
sible for government. 

The most significant Demo- 
cratic victories have been in 
three major industrial states— 
New York, Michigan and 
[llinois—where there was suffi- 
cient discontent on the farms 
to supplement the normal vote 
against the Republicans in the 
cies. In New York, Mr 
Averell Harriman, a proven 
diplomat and administrator but 
a novice at political campaign- 
ing, won with one of the ex- 
ceedingly narrow margins for 
Which this election will be 
tamous ; he defeated Senator 
[ves for the Governorship and 


rol 
I 


ke the twelve-year spell 


New Jersey is here given to the Republicans and 
Oregon’ to the Democrats, although neither result 
is Certain. 

On this calculation the Democrats have control 
by a majority of 2, since the Independent, Senator 
Morse of Oregon, has said he will vote with them. 

Including Maine, which voted in September, 
there were 38 seats. to be filled. There was no 
change in 30; the Republicans won 3—Colorado, 
Iowa and Ohio; the Democrats won 5—Oregon, 
Nevada, Wyoming, Michigan and Kentucky. 


The House of Representatives 


a ee a aee 203 (219) 

NN a knis ci ss weapon 232 (215) 
Some results are not yet certain but the Demo- 

crats undoubtedly have a majority of over 25. 


State Governors 


NUE asad kas cxccencen tas vies 21 (29) 
DORIS 95.35. es 
The Wyoming result is not yet known. 
Including Maine, 34 Governors were to be 
elected this year. There was no change in 26 
states ; and the gains were all by Democrats, in 
Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Maine, New 
Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania and perhaps 
Wyoming. 





McNamara, a worthy trade 
unionist but a pedestrian can- 
didate, has unseated Senator 
Ferguson, the chairman of the 
Republican Policy Committee, 
after a campaign based on the 
unemployment issue and domi- 
nated by the Governor. Mr 
Williams will surely soon make 
his mark on the national scene ; 
he is already being spoken of as 
a Democratic vice-presidential 
possibility if Mr Stevenson 
tries again. 

While a strong Democratic 
Governor was _ successfully 
assisting an unimpressive sena- 
torial candidate in Michigan, a 
strong Republican Governor in 
Illinois, Mr Stratton, was doing 
his best for the unfortunate 
Republican choice in the 
primary election. Mr Joseph 
Meek, a retailers’ lobbyist, 
who has at one time or 


of Republican rule under Mr Dewey. This will make Mr 
Harriman, who is on the liberal wing of the party, an 
nportant figure when the next Democratic candidate for 
tic Presidency is nominated ; it will also greatly reduce the 
in‘luence of Mr Dewey and his group on the Republican 
party, a fact which has led the Chicago Tribune to find 
much to be thankful for in the Democratic victory. Another 
“portant by-product of the result in New York will be a 


another described almost every form of welfare legis- 
lation as “socialism,” proved no. match for Senator 
Paul Douglas, one of the liberal Democrats whom 
the Republicans had been most hoping to unseat. 
Not only did Senator Douglas receive a second 


term, but the Democrats in Chicago utterly defeated Mr 
Stratton’s well-planned efforts to break their monopoly of 
local office. 
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These three triumphs were the Democrats’ most spectacu- 
lar successes, together with Mr Neuberger’s very close 
victory in Oregon, which makes him the first Democratic 
Senator from that state in forty years. In addition to the 
Senate win, which had been expected, of Mr Alben 
Barkley, the former Vice-President and Kentucky’s most 
honoured citizen, at the expense of that excellent Republican 
Senator, Mr John Sherman Cooper, the Democrats gained 
six more Governorships and recaptured Senate seats in two 
states, Wyoming and Nevada, whose Governors had 
appointed Republicans to fill vacancies caused by the death 
of Democratic Senators. In Ohio, where this situation had 
been reversed, Senator Burke, the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic Governor, Mr Lausche, failed to hold his position 
against the Republican, Representative Bender, although Mr 
Lausche himself won a fifth term. 


* 


The Republicans, however, have also won ground that was 
truly Democratic. When Mrs Johnson, the wife of the 
Democratic Senator from Colorado, decided that she would 
live in Washington no more, she cost the Democrats one 
seat ; though her husband has now won the Governorship, 
the Republican Mr Allot has been sent to Washington. In 
Iowa a special situation in which the Democratic Senator 
Gillette was repeatedly elected in an otherwise solidly 
Republican state has at last been brought to an end. But 
perhaps an even stronger argument against too hasty a con- 
clusion in favour of a general Democratic trend is the result 
in New Jersey where Mr Clifford Case, beset by Republican 
scandals in the state government, the popularity of the new 
Democratic Governor and a vicious guerilla campaign by a 
right-wing faction in his own party, has held the state for 
the Republicans by a hair’s breadth—which is being 
measured again in a recount. 


In the House of Representatives the Democrats have also 
suffered some losses. Two had been expected—one in 
Ohio, where a popular Democratic Representative elected 
by an overwhelming Republican area had been got out of 
the way by being given a government position, and another 
in Kansas, where a Democrat had won in 1952 on a purely 
local issue. But in addition to these, the Republicans 
made a further slight penetration into the Democratic 
South by taking one seat in Texas and one in 
Florida, and retaining their existing Representative from 
North Carolina. 


The change of control in Congress does not mean a major 
shift in the political spectrum. The new. committee chair- 
men will nearly all be conservatives, the majority coming 
from the South. Curiously enough the President’s main 
difficulty with the new House of Representatives may well 
be that it is too conservative for him. On issues such as 
public housing, labour relations and federal aid to education, 
the conservative coalition of Republicans and southern 
Democrats is traditionally more to the right than that in the 
Senate. Only a really sweeping Democratic victory would 
have brought in enough liberals to have made the difference. 
But on one item of the President’s programme at least he 
should find this new Congress more co-operative than the 
last—foreign trade policy, on which southern as well as 
northern Democrats have traditionally a united and liberal 
view. 


bs 
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Automated Giants 


New York 


ITH more lavish publicity than ever before th 
American automobile industry is launching its 195; 
models on to a sea of eager, but not very wealthy, motorist: 
The new models are longer, lower, wider, more powerfu! 
and more difficult to park ; power steering, automatic trans. 
missions, tubeless tyres, and “wraparound” windscreen: 
for better vision, all are_provided in cars of many tempting 
colour combinations; the V-8 engine is now almost 
universal. The industry hopes, by returning to the prewar 
seasonal pattern of production, with the introduction of new 
models concentrated in the autumn, to persuade mor 
customers to spend this year what they might otherwis< 
have put off until next. Meanwhile, weekly output has 
dropped to the lowest point since the 1952 steel strike, in 
order to give dealers time to clear their showrooms of old 
models. 
The industry has spent more on new plant, machine tools 
and dies than on any previous model changeover. In a single 
year over $1.3 
OUTPUT OF CARS AND TRUCKS] _ Dillion has been in- 
200 ;- : vested ; the Genera! 
theveante ; Motors Corporation 
alone has spent 
$600 million. 
“ Automation ” — 
the use of bigger 
and better machine 
tools and more auto- 
matic transfers be- 
tween tools—which 
was tried first by 
the Ford Motor 
~ Company—has now 
been adopted in both General Motors and Packard factorics 
and in a less complete form by the Chrysler Corporation 
The intense competition between the “Big Three ” of the 
automobile industry—General Motors, Ford and Chrysle: 
—which made cost reduction imperative and led to th: 
rapid iricrease in automatic methods, has become more than 
ever a fight for volume, to keep the new and expensive 
machine tools operating at optimum rates. Present adver- 
tising expenditures are also so formidable that they can b 
afforded only if spread over a large volume of output. Th: 
price of survival in the industry has therefore risen sharp): 
and it is this, rather than any deliberate pressure from th 
giant companies, which is driving the small independen' 
motor manufacturers to the wall. 


JFMAMJJASOND 
weekly averages 
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They are at as great a disadvantage on the distributiny 
side as in production, for in practice it is in the dealer 
showroom, and not at the factory, that price competitio: 
takes place. Except for Studebaker cars, which were n0 
competitively priced in 1954, the list prices of new mode! 
are as high, or even a little higher, than they were la: 
year. Both Ford and General Motors have recently adjust: 


their shipping charges, but the only important result is 1 
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reduce delivered prices to the more distant dealers, especially 





pricing system. It is the dealers, who receive generous dis- 
counts from list prices, who make substantial price reduc- 
tions to the final purchasers. The “ Big Three” dealers, 
like their suppliers, have a high turnover which enables 
them to spread heavy advertising and other overhead costs, 
while the independent. dealers can afford to give their 
tomers neither the cash discounts nor the generous 
ide-in allowances on secondhand cars that competitors 
1 offer. 

But the giants are not without their own troubles: it 
y be five years or more before the savings from auto- 
nation pay for the added cost of the new tools, and mean- 
4 while the system suffers from rigidity. Any radical change 
| engine design, for example, would require complete 
ling and is therefore unlikely to be made until the 
plants are fully amortised. Even the costs of body 
restyling are mow so heavy that there is every incentive to 
stpone them for another year and make do with a “ face- 
ing’ operation’on the old model. This tendency of the 
jants to become muscle-bound will perhaps be the saving 
the more agile independents ; in spite of their higher 
init costs, they may be able to get back part of their old 
hare of the market by more frequent changes in body, 

ind even engine, designs. 
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Watches’ Bad Timing 


T the end of July President Eisenhower, on the advice 
L\. of the Tariff Commission, increased the import duty 
on watches by 50 per cent. His stated reason was that 
this precision industry should be encouraged in the interests 
national defence ; but the increase was also a major 
victory for the three big domestic watchmakers—the 
Hamilton, Elgin National and Waltham companies. The 
Swiss government took the view that the President’s decision 
violated the intent of the reciprocal trade treaty and was 
i concession to the protectionist wing of the Administration. 
The clamour had barely subsided when last month the 
Department of Justice filed an anti-trust suit against 24 
watch manufacturers and importers, including six Swiss 


a 
Ait INS. 


The defendants were charged with having entered into 
cartel arrangements under which they had agreed to refrain 
fiom establishing watch manufacturing facilities in the 
United States, to restrict the manufacture of watches and 

vements outside Switzerland, to fix prices and to prohibit 
the export of American watches. Some of these charges 
sin against the Tariff Commission’s logic. If Swiss watch 
prices in the United States are too high, then why is the 


commission afraid of such imports? -If the prices were 


even lower, would they not provoke another tariff crisis ? 
The Swiss, of course, claim that this anti-trust suit is 
‘the second step in a careful pattern designed to cripple 
the Swiss watch industry.” They point out that the special 
conditions under which Swiss firms operate on the foreign 
m itket have been known to the Department of Justice for 
tle past eighteen years, since the trade agreement was 
concluded. It has also been suggested that the Justice 


those on the west coast, who suffered most from the old: 
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Department acted under the influence of, or at least not 
entirely independently of, the three domestic watch manu- 
facturers who depend less on foreign supplies than do their 
competitors who are under indictment. One thing is 
certain: the department’s timing has been unfortunate. It 
is possible that there may be a strong anti-trust case to 
take to the courts, but to bring these charges so soon after 
the Tariff Commission’s action is to invite resentment. 
There have been too many instances lately in which the 
Administration’s left hand at home has. seemed to be 
unaware of what its right hand was trying to accomplish 
abroad. 


Republicans Only Need Apply 


HE new “personnel procurement procedures,” clari- 

fying the channels through which Republican officials 
and members of Congress recommend their supporters for 
government. jobs and requiring government agencies to 
report back regularly to the Republican National Committee 
on how vacancies have been filled, was circulated to some 
Democrats by mistake, and thus became public just before 
the election. Officially the programme “ was designed to 
raise the, effectiveness of the personnel management in 
executive departments ” ; in practice no one doubted that 
it was designed to raise the effectiveness of Republican party 
workers in the election campaign, by showing them that 
their leaders would do their best to reward them for hard 
work. There had been much _ disappointment, after the 
1952 victory, that these rewards were in short supply, 
as a result of the great increase during the last twenty 
years in the number of jobs covered by civil service guar- 
antees of security of tenure. 


The White House directive, at least as originally drafted, 
dealt not only with applications for posts for which no 
suitable civil servant was available, but also with recom- 
mendations for promotions within the civil service. While 
the President’s Office insisted that the new system was 
intended only to take political pressure off him, by divert- 
ing requests for work, and not to put political pressure on 
government agencies, it can in fact hardly fail to do the 
latter, if maintained in its present form. However often 
those responsible for making appointments may be told 
that their decisions should still rest solely on the legal 
civil service criteria of merit and ability, the impression has 
unfortunately been given that only Republicans need 
bother to apply for government jobs. 


This view is surely exaggerated and, moreover, the Civil 
Service Commission may intervene. It was noted that the 
details of the new procedure were not sent to the com- 
mission ; it is, indeed, doubtful whetfier they comply with 
the letter of the civil service laws, and they certainly do 
not comply with their spirit. It is a pity that this new 
controversy arose just as the commission was making a 
special effort to strengthen the resistance of government 
agencies to outside interference in connection with appoint- 
ments ; this effort had been inspired by a recent and 
welcome statement from the President that he wished the 
civil service to be protected against political pressure. 

The Supreme Court, however, has just reinforced the 
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First in world-wide banking 


An extensive network of 57 overseas branches and of correspondents in 
every commercially important city throughout the free world has made 
The National City Bank of New York first in world-wide banking. 

This great organization is staffed by men experienced in international 
trade and banking who can offer rapid, up-to-the-minute information 
on local conditions and developments. The London 
branches of The National City Bank are uniquely 
equipped to advise on trade with the dollar area. 

Whatever your business and wherever your interests, 
The National City Bank of New York is able and happy 
to be of service. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


(ESTABLISHED 1812) 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 





Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
London Offices — City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.1 








THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
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Bankers for 
The City of Philadelphia 
and 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Manhattan Company 
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morale of career civil servants very effectively, by refusing 
to review the decision of: a lower court which had held 
that a lawyer employed by the Department of Justice had 
been improperly dismissed from his government post. 
This Mr Leo Roth had been given civil service status in 
1939 shortly before the position he held was taken out of 
the: civil service category. When he was dismissed in 
1953, the department refused to comply with a Civil Service 
Commission order that he be reinstated. Last week’s 
court ruling says in effect that civil service guarantees are 
given to individuals, not to the jobs they do. 


Statistics with Salt 


New York. 
HE unemployment statistics have been among the 


Democrats’ best weapons in this year’s campaign. ~- So, 


when, less than a week before the election, it was learned 
that the preliminary estimates for October showed a reduc- 
tion in unemployment of 358,000 (rounded by the President 
to 400,000) tO 2,741,000, there was rejoicing in the 
Republican camp, and the Census Bureau was prevailed 
upon to produce its figures two weeks in advance of the 
normal release date. 

Unfortunately for the Republicans, however, employment 
did not show a corresponding increase, but remained almost 
constant at 62,141,000. The start of work on the 1955 
models in the automobile industry and the corresponding 
increase in activity in the steel mills has given a welcome 
boost to employment in two of the worst-hit areas, but these 
gains have been largely offset by the seasonal contraction in 
the agricultural labour force. The withdrawal of seasonal 
workers from the lists of those seeking employment brings a 
drop in unemployment figures at this time of year ; but 
when, as reported in the New York Herald Tribune, 2,000 
men apply in person for 50 advertised jobs for temporary 
labourers, no true Democrats can resist the temptation to 
accuse the statisticians of cheating. 

The Bureau of the Census, which deplores the significance 
attributed to small changes in its estimates of unemployment, 
altered its sampling methods last January ; but the discrep- 
ancy between the results of the old and the new sample 
surveys was so great that a special advisory committee was 
called in to help the bureau search its soul. The committee 
backed the new sample as against the old, but recommended 
a further strengthening of the base by again increasing both 
the number of areas classified and the number of households 
interviewed each month, which even under the new sample 
is only 21,000. 

The bureau itself admits that the statistical error in its 
unemployment figures is high. According to its somewhat 
tentative estimates, one-half of the apparent reduction in 
unemployment in October could be merely a statistical error. 
Moreover, cynics have already suggested that, since inter- 
viewers are recommended for their jobs by the party in 
power, it would take only a few interviewers with an 
exaggerated sense of party loyalty to introdtce a substantial 
bias in favour of the party line. Whatever the merits of this 
hypothesis, the reported changes in unemployment from 
month to month should be taken with a large grain of salt. 


Good Government Begins 
at Home 


Washington, DC 

HE American citizen who went to the polls on Novem- 

ber 2nd was asked to do much more than vote 

for a Representative and, in about two-thirds of the states, 

for a United States Senator to go to Washington. There 

were candidates on each ballot for anything up to thirty 

executive, judicial and legislative offices in the state, the 

county, and the city or township. Except where, as in 

New York, a Governorship was at stake, much of the interest 

in the issues and personalities in these non-federal elections 

was as usual eclipsed by the greater glamour of the congres- 
sional race. 

This was a pity since, in spite of the extension of federal 
power in the last twenty years, the State Legislature retains 
important responsibilities. Unlike Congress it has residual 
powers, once federal and state constitutions have imposed 
their limitations. It is responsible, among other things that 
touch Americans nearly, for the criminal code, nearly all 
the welfare services, the school system, state universities, 
public hospitals, highways, unemployment insurance, and 
the regulation of the law courts in which the vast bulk of 
cases are tried. Much federal legislation is only permissive 
—funds are made available if the state chooses to legislate 
within the standards set by Congress—while federal laws 
on subjects like fair labour standards refer only to workers 
or firms involved in interstate commerce. It is for the 
states to decide whether similar legislation is to apply to 
the remainder. 

Moreover Congress itself is deeply affected by state 
legislation, which provides the legal framework of American 
political life, Every state has some provision regulating the 
internal procedures of its political parties, the primary elec- 
tions in which the parties chose candidates and even the 
method by which they- select delegates to the presidential 
nominating conventions, The State Legislature draws the 
boundaries of congressional constituencies, which explains 
the odd shape of some of them, and the varying provisions 
that the states make for voters’ qualifications, registration 
and the conduct of the polls apply alike to all elections 
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including those for national office. There is in fact no 
such thing as a uniform qualification to vote in the United 
States ; the federal Constitution prevents discrimination on 
certain grounds, but the states fix as they please conditions 
involving, for instance, length of residence and literacy. 

With this amount of power residing in the states it is a 
serious matter that their politics lack vitality. There is 
about the State Legislatyre something of the atmosphere of 
an exiled court, the same nostalgia, arising in this case 
from a reluctance to part with the idea of a predominantly 
rural democracy. The average state capital is a small 
country town that wakes up once every second year when 
the Legislature comes into session for a strictly limited 
period of sixty days. 


* 


The shortcomings of most of the State Legislatures as 
instruments of the twentieth century read like the faults 
of an eighteenth century British Parliament. They are, in 
the first place, unrepresentative. The fifty-nine per. cent 
of the American people who live in cities have a quarter 
of the representation ; the forty-one per cent of country 
dwellers have the remaining three quarters. This is partly 
due to the existence of the State Senates ; although there 
is no uniformity about their constitutional functions—in 
only seven states does the Senate stand for the complete 
equality of counties as units of government by having one 
Senator from each, and in only twenty-eight does it provide 
greater tenure (four years as opposed to two) than member- 
ship of the lower house—the State Senates almost all give 
weight to area as against population. 

But bicameralism alone cannot take the blame ; no fewer 
than twenty-nine states find the simple principle of popula- 
tion so shocking that even for the lower house the influence 
of mere numbers is restrained, usually by insisting that 
there be at least one member from each county or by 
placing an upper limit on the representation of any one 
city. Furthermore, if after the decennial census constitu- 
tional precautions are found insufficient to prevent a swing 
of power towards the cities, the Legislatures as often as 
not avert their eyes from the figures and ignore their duty 
of reapportioning the seats. 

The unrepresentative character of the Legislature is part 
cause, part effect of the second major ailment of state 
politics: the absence in more than half the states of a 
healthy two-party system. Although in Congress Re- 
publicans and Democrats are well balanced, this is only the 
case in nineteen State Legislatures out of forty-six (parties 
are not allowed in Nebraska and Minnesota). In another 
nine an opposition functions, but with practically no chance 
of obtaining a majority in either house, and, finally, there 
are eighteen one-party states, the thirteen strongholds of 
southern Democracy and the five solid rocks of Republi- 
canism: Kansas, Maine, the two Dakotas and Vermont. 

The third main complaint against the Legislatures is 
their general ineffectiveness. The chief culprits are the 
state constitutions. They are restrictive in mood and, by 
including a vast amount of detail concerning administrative 
and fiscal machinery in what purports to be a code of 
fundamental law, they oblige anyone wishing to make 
state government more efficient to cross the obstacle course 
of constitutional amendment. [Each state has its own 
patent booby traps for the unwary reformer, but in most 
of them an amendment has to be passed by two successive 
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Legislatures and ratified by a popular vote at a normal 
election time, often by majorities so large that they are 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain. 

Gradually, despite the obstacles, many of the states are 
making headway with some .of the necessary reforms. The 
general direction is towards strengthening the coherence 
of the Executive as a step towards bringing it under more 
efficient surveillance by the Legislature. Unlike the Presi- 
dent the Governor is by no means the only member of the 
Executive branch to be directly elected ; the people may 
place a cuckoo in his Cabinet in the shape of a political rival 
within his party or even a member of the opposition. The 
aim of the reformers is to establish a more businesslike 
structure of government with the Governor firmly at the 
apex ; to match this they want to equip the Legislature with 
a research staff, hold seminars for new legislators (since 
there is always a large turnover at each election), and estab- 
lish a legislative council on which the legislative leaders 
will be associated with the Governor’s representatives in 
planning the work of the next session. These reform: 
would, it is hoped, give a better sense of purpose to the 
Legislatures. They might also persuade abler people to 
offer themselves as candidates and prevent the loss of many 
of the more capable members who give up from frustration 
after one or two terms. 

But in the last analysis every problem of improving state 
government leads back to the basis of representation. Some 
Legislatures are wryly facing it, but until they all do the 
President’s declared policy, which in principle has much to 
recommend it, of turning functions back from Washington 
to the states will be treated as a bad joke by anyone inter- 
ested in social reform. The purging of state government 
should logically be the first item on the priority list of 
anyone who considers himself a loyal follower of President 
Eisenhower, 


SHORTER NOTES 


The appointment of the first Negro Air Force general and 
the Defence Department’s announcement that all-Negro 
service units have now been abolished, ahead of schedule, 
were both conveniently timed for the Republicans, for they 
came just before Negro voters registered their verdict on the 
Administration in the election. 


* 


The Federal Trade Commission is planning a “ speedy 
but thorough” investigation of recent corporate mergers 
and acquisitions to determine their effect upon competition. 
The commission, which now has under consideration over 
two hundred mergers or acquisitions, last examined such 
trends in 1948. 


* 


Dr Edward Condon, former head of the National Bureau 
of Standards, has already received four security clearances, 
but may be in need of a fifth. Dr Condon’s clearance of last 
July was suddenly withdrawn by the Secretary of the Navy, 
pending a complete review of the charges against him, in 
spite of the fact that there is no question of the scientist, 
who is now in private industry, being assigned to any classi- 
fied defence contract at the moment. : 
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NCE the Paris Agreements are ratified and put into 
effect, Nato will acquire new strength from the 
esence of Germany as a member, Shape added powers 
over troop movements and supplies, the Brussels Treaty 
Organisation mew members, new functions and a new 
reason for being. “Even the Council of Europe will have 
another report to study. But nowhere in the flood of 
documents following the London and Paris meetings or 
in the reports of the principals to their parliaments has 
there been a mention of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation. OEEC should probably regard this 
omission as a compliment for, like people, organisations 
“have arrived’’ only when they are taken for granted. 
Germany, first through the three occupying powers and then 
directly as soon as the Federal German Government was 
constituted, has always been represented in OEEC. But 
although OEEC was thus not directly affected by the recent 
agreements, its past and its future are an integral part of 
the process of developing unity in Europe. 

OEEC was established in April, 1948, as a direct 
response to the strong American view that “self help,” 
“mutual aid,” and a “continuing organisation,’ were 
necessary features of a European Recovery Programme. 
[ts first important job was the “ division of aid.” But if 
OEEC had been only a useful, or perhaps necessary, 
adjunct of an aid programme it would not have survived 
the tapering off of American aid. It has survived because 
trom the very first days of its existence it has discussed 
problems which countries simply could not afford to 
ignore and because it has- done so frankly, expertly, 
and for the purpose of solving the problem not for the 
sake of building a reputation. When this ceases to be the 
case there are plenty of other international organisations 
which should be encouraged to pick up the pieces. But 
that day is not at hand. 

Last spring when “ convertibility ” was in the air and the 
possibilities of an extension of “ supra-nationalism ” among 
the six countries of the Schuman Plan had vocal supporters, 
it looked to some as though OEEC’s days of important 
activity might be numbered. But the wind that swept 
EDC from the deck and the political draught that chilled 
convertibility both tended to give OEEC a more settled 
‘uture, Since the European Payments Union was established 
| 1950 and since the adoption of the related Code of 
‘rade Liberalisation, trade and payments, not aid, has 
cen the core of OEEC’s activity. And even an optimist 
“in see a good two years’ hard labour ahead on these 
problems alone, 


Taking Stock of OEEC—1 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


The special ministerial group which met, with Mr Butler 
in the chair, in London last July to discuss problems 
connected with a move to convertibility will meet again 
about the beginning of next year to consider the progress 
that has been made by its deputies on a series of closely 
inter-related questions. These questions divide roughly 
into three main groups: first, the trade rules which should 
govern the use of quantitative restrictions during a transi- 
tional period (that is, a period of grace after many, but 
presumably not all, the OEEC countries have made their 
currencies convertible and during which the remaining 
dollar restrictions must either be removed or made non- 
discriminatory) ; second, the arrangements for the change- 
over from the European Payments Union to the less elaborate 
European Fund and the rules which should govern drawings 
on the latter (the European Fund will not come into 
existence until the major European currencies are con- 
vertible) ; and third, the relation between the work of 
OEEC in the field of trade and payments and that of 
IMF and Gatt as revised at Geneva in the hext few 
months. 

It is unlikely that either the deputies or the ministers 
will find final answers to these questions during their next 
round of meetings ; some of them depend on the outcome 
of the Gatt session which at this stage is only dimly 
predictable ; some of them are directly tied to the British 
timetable of convertibility which has not yet been revealed ; 
and some of them hinge on the American attitude towards 
a world trade policy which will not be clarified until the 
next Congress meets. But fortunately OEEC’s, contribu- 
tion to the freeing of trade and payments is not limited 
to intermittent planning. In an undramatic way fairly 
steady progress towards a freer trading system is being 
made all the time, and in unpublicised meetings of trade 
committees and payments boards the member governments 
continue to apply a slow but steady heat to themselves and 
to their partners, and thus maintain an impetus which it 
would be extremely difficult to sustain without mutual 
prodding. 

Two techniques are used to chip away the remaining 
quantitative restrictions on intra-European trade. Constant 
pressure is maintained to increase the percentage of privately 
traded goods which each country will admit free of quota 
from other member countries, and a so-called “ negative 
list ” exercise has been set in motion. The “ negative list ” 
device is a good example both of the pragmatic, as 
distinct from the doctrinaire, approach to trade problems 
which has characterised OEEC action and of the advantages 
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all.governments find in being able to play carom shots off 
international organisations in order to obtain difficult but 
necessary domestic decisions. Each country has a “ nega- 
tive list” of those items on which it feels unable to 
remove quantitative restrictions regardless of its balance 
of payments situation. OEEC does not content itself 
with putting these restrictions under a moral cloud but 
by forcing each country to examine with precision why 
these restrictions should still be required and to explain 
the reasons to experts from other countries, it at least stops 
inertia from remaining a strong ally of restrictionism. 

A start, but a less organised start, has been made on the 
removal of dollar import restrictions. At the last meet- 
ing of the Council of OEEC a general resolution was 
adopted urging action in this direction and the apparent 
postponement of currency convertibility made progress on 
trade become more important if the momentum towards a 
freer world trading system was not to be entirely lost. 
Unlike the situation when the first steps to liberalise intra- 
European trade were taken, the member countries of OEEC 
start from very different levels of restriction on dollar 
goods. A “common list” approach would retard rather 
than expedite action and periodic reviews of who is doing 
what and why appear to be a more sensible means vof 
prodding. By the end of the year not only Sweden and 
Switzerland (which has never had a dollar problem), but 
Germany and the Benelux countries will be virtually non- 
discriminatory in their trade and the results so far, both in 
these countries and in those who have plunged less boldly, 
give reason for cautious optimism that dollar competition 
is not as painful an experience as it was thought to be. 
But, as in intra-European trade, the last steps will be harder 
to take than the first ; it seems abundantly clear that the 
road to convertibility and a non-discriminatory trading 
world is still long enough and arduous enough to keep 
OQEEC from slumbering. 


(To be concluded) 


German Rearmament Without 
Tears 


NY realistic survey of the Germans’ attitude to the 
economics of rearmament must begin with their plans 
for large-scale tax reductions. This is odd, for what other 
country has prepared for rearmament by cutting taxes ? 
As the Germans are determined not to finance their new 
Streitkraefte by inflationary measures, it might be thought 
that they would be considering what extra taxation and 
government borrowing would be needed. But the talk is all 
of tax cuts ; and industrial circles are still demanding that 
the government should not raise any more tax-free loans, 
but leave the limited capital market for private enterprise. 
The tax reform is even more important a matter than 
budget cuts would be in Britain owing to the difference 
between the German and the British systems. Taxes are 
not laid down in the German budget, to be raised or lowered 
each year in accordance with expenditure. They are laws, 
passed at long intervals, after they have been fought over 
by the Lower and Upper Houses—the latter representing 
the individual Laender. The finance minister then has to 
adjust his annual budget expenditure to his estimated 
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revenue, a great part of which comes from the fixed taxes. 
At the same time, the Bundestag can, and does, initiate and 
pass bills giving more generous relief to this or that section 
of the community, without making provision for raising 
more funds to match the increased cost. 

In these circumstances, it is small wonder that Dr 
Schaeffer, the present finance minister, has frequently 
threatened to resign. That his patience is exhausted was 
shown by his sharp open letter to the press last week. In 
this explosion the finance minister retorted to the incorri- 
gible critics who argue that he has so underestimated the 
increase in tax revenue and has so much money in the state 
till that he could easily reduce taxes much further than 
proposed. The critics would like to use the amount for 
unexpended occupation costs, which Dr Schaeffer has had 
to set aside for future call. They are also disappointed 
on two particular grounds. The peak rate of income tax 
will still take 55 per cent of incomes, whereas Germans 
maintain that 50 per cent is the maximum if there is to be 
any incentive for business men to take risks. And the 
second outstanding complaint is that double taxation of 
dividends (that is, first of company profits and then of the 
dividend) remains. In the flood of criticism, which has 
reached the Cabinet itself, Dr Schaeffer is hardly heard 
when he repeats that taxes are to be reduced by 30 per 
cent; and that this is a boon that the Germans’ victors 
cannot match, 


Field-Day for Amateur Financiers 


Any idea, therefore, that Gerfflans will consent to be 
crippled by heavier taxation to pay for defence is very wide 
oi the mark. The new tax reductions will become law at 
the beginning of next year, and will remain indefinitely as a 
straitjacket for future finance ministers. What, then, will 
Dr Schaeffer or his successor do to meet the new demands 
that will be made on him ? In the first place, he can and 
will raise a government loan, of some DM..1.5 billion 
(£125 million). This he can easily do, provided he offers tax 
attractions and does not label his issue a “Defence Loan.” 
At present the German budget is burdened with a very small 
internal debt, and Dr Schaeffer has not needed to issue the 
loan he provided for in the 1954-55 budget. He can also 
count on revenue from taxation keeping up despite tax cuts, 
as the gross national product has expanded this year at the 
extraordinary rate of nearly 8 per cent and will undoubtedly 
increase still further under the stimulus of defence orders. 
But Dr Schaeffer still maintains that there will be a net loss 
in revenue through his tax cuts. Loans therefore remain, it 
seems, the only way that he can fill gaps in his budget, 
which must be balanced according to the constitution. 

The question is being asked whether the additional funds 
raised in this non-inflationary way will be a drop in the 
bucket of defence expenditure. The many self-appointed 
amateur financiers in Germany—with the Social-Democrats 
in the lead—are plunging into widely varying estimates of 
the cost of a new army. Figures ranging from DM 40 billion 
to DM 1oo billion have been bandied about, without 
indications of the years over which the cost might be spread. 
But, confining their estimates to the first period of rearma- 
ment, government spokesmen have given assurances that the 
burden will hardly be greater than now. Dr Schaeffer has 
laid down in his budget for the financial year 1955-56 the 
same sum of DM-9 billion which is at present allocated for 
(Continued on page 473) 
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xccupation costs. And he has stoutly declared that this is 
ihe limit to which he will go. This figure is less than that 
which Nato assessed some years ago as Germany’s capacity 
to contribute to defence. There is a widespread feeling in 
Germany that the Americans must bear whatever extra costs 
may be involved in rearmament. Some optimism on this 
«core is justified, for the first stage at least, as the Americans 
will supply the heavy equipment necessary for the initial 
German divisions, though it has not been stated whether 
t will be a gift. Certainly German hopes tend in that direc- 
tion. Similarly, industrialists take the view that an 
American loan should be provided if factories have to be 
e-converted to arms production. 

The German authorities have also made reassuring state- 
nents about the diversion of civilian production to defence 
orders. The initial contracts, it is pointed out, will be 
chiefly for semi-civilian.goods such as shoes, and existing 
capacity is great enough to take care of such orders without 
the public going short. It would take five years, according 
to authoritative estimates, to produce heavy arms. The 
most immediate and extensive change in the economy will 
be in the housing industry, because barracks will have to 
be put up at once and building workers are scarce. This 
is a serious matter for the public ; but it will only indirectly 
affect Germany’s exports, in so far as lack of housing is a 
factor which hinders the movement of unemployed men to 
the industrial centres. 


Will State Controls Come Back ? 


A certain labour shortage may, indeed, be caused by 
German rearmament, This has been stressed by the head 
of the labour exchange system and others. In spite of 
there being about 820,000 still unemployed, conditions of 
“full employment ” have existed in the cities for some time 
past. Skilled workers are undeniably scarce, in spite of 
the great influx of able-bodied refugees since the war ended. 
Germans point gloomily to the fact that the numbers of 
young workers coming on are declining as time moves on 
from the peak birth rate years of the Hitlerite era. But 
the Germans are given to exaggerating their difficulties, and 
then to overcoming them with astonishing success. In 
fact only about 150,000 of the armed forces will be regulars, 
and not many of them will come from the ranks of skilled 
industrial workers. The rest will be doing short-term 
national service in a highly mecharlised, technical force. 
If Britain, with far fewer unemployed to draw on and a 
greater defence burden, can strengthen its industrial posi- 
tion, it is hard to see why Germany cannot do the same. 

There remains one matter which is agitating the German 
business community. ~ That is the question whether rearma- 
ment will mean the reintroduction of state controls in any 
shape or form. The German industrialists have unhappy 
memories of the way in which they were subjected to state 
orders under Hitler, and they are determined to maintain 


th 


cir present freedom, while uneasily feeling that it is incom- 
atible with defence contracts. Again, government spokes- 
men have issued reassuring statements, which may be taken 
at their face value. In general, if the declarations made 
on all sides are a guide, German rearmament will not mean 
great changes in the economic field. Public opinion will 
prove the decisive factor, and it is opposed to anything that 
would hinder German progress. 
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High Bids on New Zealand’s 
Hustings 


FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


EW ZEALAND’S politicians have been having a hard 
time trying to stimulate some public interest in the 
general election next Saturday. With polling day only a 
fortnight away (at the time of writing), crowds at election 
meetings have been small and apathetic. Both the Prime 
Minister, Mr Holland, and the Leader of the Labour 
Opposition, Mr Nash, had only moderate audiences of the 
apparently converted when they made their policy speeches. 
The National Party, now in office, made no important 
new bids for favour in its policy statement. It has been 
content to stand upon its record and to promise that if it 
is returned its present policy will be continued and 
expanded. The Labour Party, on the other hand, has been 
more positive. It has promised to increase the present 
family benefit of 10s. for each and every child to I§s., 
with a “ bonus ” of {10 for each birth, and with provision 
for accumulating the benefits so that they can be used to 
reduce house mortgages. It has also promised to introduce 
the pay-as-you-earn system of income tax collection and to 
cancel the first {100 of tax due in February, 1956, on 
income earned during the year ending March 31, 1955. It 
has undertaken to reduce the basic rate of income tax from 
three shillings in the pound to half-a-crown and to cut 
bulk electricity charges by 10 per cent from the beginning 
of next year. This is fairly substantial bidding—it is 
estimated that the proposed increase in the family benefit 
could cost as much as {19 million a year and the total 
promissory note {£50 million. It has been countered by 
government inquiries about where the money is to come 
from without increasing taxation, or inflation, or both. 


Dullness and Decorum 


The government has strongly emphasised its anti-sociaiist 
character, and its deep regard for private enterprise. Its 
speakers have made play with the number of restrictions 
imposed during the previous Labour regime that have been 
“removed since the National Party came to power in 1949, 
on the tax reductions achieved by the government, and on 
the country’s increased prosperity—which for political 
purposes is considered to be due to the government. Their 
arguments can be reduced to one formula: you are pros- 
perous now—why quarrel with prosperity ? There is little 
question about the prosperity of the farmers and traders, 
but some doubt about the position of the fixed wage and 
salary earners. Mr Holland frankly admitted at the begin- 
ning of the campaign that he had failed to fulfil his earlier 
election promise that he would make the pound go further, 
but asserted that instead more pounds were available. 

The only novelty in a campaign which has been a pattern 
of dullness and decorum has been the emergence of a new 
party sponsored by New Zealand’s Social Credit League. 
The social creditors are offering higher bids than anyone 
else—nothing less than the complete abolition of the 1s. 6d. 
in the pound social security tax on wages and “ huge 
increases” in income tax exemptions witheut decreasing 
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social security and welfare services. But outside the social 
credit converts, no one seems clear how this miracle is to 
be achieved: The party has put up 79 candidates for the 
So seats to be contested. Most of them, including their 
leader, Mr Wilfrid Owen, are without previous political 
background or experience. The chief importance of the 
party is the number of votes it may secure in the marginal 
seats and the extent to which it may benefit from the pre- 
vailing dissatisfaction with the two established parties. 

New Zealand’s relatively small and unimportant Com- 
munist party has also nominated candidates for a number of 
industrial seats. Both of the major parties have carefully 
drawn their skirts away from possible Communist contami- 
nation. The Communists’ election slogan of “ Holland 
Must Go” may have helped Mr Holland a good deal and 
has certainly embarrassed Mr Nash who also wants 
Mr Holland to go but does not want Communist help in 
the eviction. 

‘There is no doubt that the greatest weakness of the 
National party has been over-complacency and of the 
Labour party, loss of conviction. With the achievement of 
most of its professed ambitions during its 14 years of power, 
New Zealand Labour has partly lost its raison d’etre and has 
so far failed to find any convincing new policy for postwar 
conditions. The government has tried to unravel some of 
the tangled skein of restrictions that Labour left behind it 
but has been forced, in the. process, to compromise with a 
number of its professed free enterprise principles. 

There will probably be some decrease in the government’s 
present over-large majority of 20 in a House of 80 but 
whether the decrease will be large or small is a matter of 
speculation. Only Labour’s optimists expect to regain power 
but even Labour’s pessimists expect to strengthen the 
party’s position, The election is one without serious issues 
other than watered-down socialism versus watered-down 
free enterprise. That is not sufficient either to excite the 
electorate or to produce any radical changes. 


Morocco Seen from Tetuan 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN SPANISH MOROCCO 


HE present High Commissioner of the Spanish zone of 

Morocco, Lieut-Gen. Garcia Valifio, has compared his 
zone to a little ship whose safety, in many people’s opinion, 
was dependent on its conforming in every respect to the 
course followed by that big ship, the French zone. Circum- 
stances, he maintains, have shown this view to be false. 
The French leviathan has run into a tempest which 
threatens to sink it, while the little Spanish boat, following 
a course of its own, is sailing serenely on its way through 
tranquil seas. 

In justification of this claim, the High Commissioner can 
point to the undoubted fact that relations between the 
Spanish protecting power and the Moroccans are now 
better than they have ever been before. In the nationalist 
newspaper, Al Umma, Abdulkhaliq Torres, the leader of 
the National Reform party, has recently paid a warm tribute 
to General Valifio for the measures which he is taking to 
promote the material welfare of the Moroccan people. 
During the last seven months, a new working class quarter 
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has been constructed in Tetuan to house the poorer classes 
The dwellings, which are in the Moorish style and each 
contain two or three rooms with courtyard, kitchen, lavatory 
and flat roof, are rented for 100 pesetas (19s.) a month, 
including water and electricity. Two hundred are already 
inhabited, and another three hundred will be availabl: 
shortly. In the field of education the building to house » 
new teachers’ training college is nearly complete ; the latter 
will provide staff for the new schools of which it is planne:! 
to open fifty annually in country districts. 

But such measures as these, which are similar to thos: 
of the French in their zone, could not in themselves produc: 
such a different political atmosphere. This is due partly 
to the fact that the 
Spanish have always 
interfered less in the 
life of the people ; 
they have, for ex- 
ample, not insisted 
on the use of Spanish 
as the language of in- 
struction. But the 
principal factor has 
of course been the 
Spanish condemna- 
tion of French action 
in deposing the 
Sultan and the 
Spanish refusal to 
accept the French contention that his deposition was 
desired by the Moroccan people as a whole. For this atti- 
tude the Spanish are reaping a rich harvest of goodwill. 
Moroccans who have nationalist sympathies, but are not 
themselves party members, will go so far as to tell you that 
they “ cannot be too grateful to Spain for her present policy 
which has wiped out resentment for past actions.” 

An atmosphere has thus been created in which friendly 
negotiations are practicable ; and the formation of a new 
Makhzen, composed of younger and more representative 
men who could prepare the way for a future regime of 
internal autonomy, has become a working proposition. Of 
course, nationalists would like the handing over of respon- 
sibility to go much further and much quicker. For the 
moment, however, they are glad to be able to engage in 
even limited political activity, and to publish Al Umma, 
a daily Arabic newspaper which has a circulation of 
about 4,000. In frontier areas of the French zone 
smuggled copies sell for a thousand francs. Moroccans feel 
immense satisfaction that this paper, as well as the Arabic 
news bulletins from Radio Dersa, Tetuan, can refer to anti- 
French activities in the other zone as the “ Moroccan 
Liberation Movement” and that those whom the Rabat 
Radio call saboteurs are here named “ the’ demolition 
squads of the Resistance Movement.” 

In Tangier, that city of curious compromises, this 
question of political terminology is so delicate that the prin- 
cipal station broadcasting in Arabic, Radio International 
Tangier (which is a commercial concern with a very large 
audience from Tunis to Matrakesh so that it cannot afford 
to offend either the politically powerful French or its Arab 
listeners), simply abstains from giving Arabic news bulletins 
at all, In the same way, the awkward problem of whether 
prayer in Tangier was to be offered in the name of Moham- 
med V or Mohammed ben Arafa, on the anniversary of the 
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deposition of the former, was solved by allowing the Men- 
doub, who represents the French-appointed Sultan, to 
absent himself on leave. 

The advantages to the main nationalist movement, 
directed by the Istiqlal party in the French zone, 
of co-operation between the Spanish zone nationalists 
and the Spanish administration are obvious. Not least 
of these is the opportunity for some French zone nationa- 
lists to take refuge in the Spanish zone ; the numbers who 
have done so are variously estimated at between 600 and 
3,000. The Tetuan nationalists are therefore not likely to 
do anything to imperil this co-operation. A greater threat 
comes from the impatience of Arab nationalists in the 
Middle East. The Secretary-General of the Arab League, 
fot example, recently stated that self-government was 
expected to be granted in the Spanish zone early in the new 
year. This at once produced an authoritative reply in a 
Spanish paper, affirming that the relations of Spain with 
the Moroccans of the Spanish zone were not a matter in 
which “ outsiders ” were concerned. 

Meanwhile the future of Morocco. as a whole remains 
obscure. The Spanish govertiment-would certainly be glad 
to offer its services as a mediator between France and the 
Moroccans of the French zone ; the basis of such media- 
tion could hardly be other than a proposal for the solution 
of the dynastic problem and a formula for advance towards 
internal autonomy for the whole of. Morocco: Since, how- 
ever, French amour propre would resent any such move 
by the Spanish government, it must be ruled out—although 
at the moment it seems the only one that would have any 
chance of success. The long-term relations between Spain 
and Morocco were recently described as follows by the 
Khalifa of the Spanish zone. 

Co-operation between. the Spanish and the Moorish 
peoples is firmly based in history. We lived together 
through centuries and we bequeathed the very best of our 
culture to your country. We do not feel ourselves foreigners 
in Spain, and here we look on you as brothers from whom 
we were for a time separated—perhaps so that we should 
appreciate one another the better when we met again under 
this protectorate which is preparing the day when our two 


countries will enjoy the friendliest relations as sister 
nations. 
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It is the declared purpose of the Spanish High Commis- 
sioner to substitute a Moroccan for a Spaniard in every post 
atthe disposal of the government just as soon as qualified 
Moroccan candidates present themselves. As the cadres of 
the administration are progressively filled with Moroccais, 
self-government can automatically be realised ; the fulfl- 
ment of the process thus depends, in the official view, princi- 
pally on the energy with which Moroccans prepare thein- 
selves for their new duties. It still remains, however, to see 
whether this transformation which does not seem to have 
gone far yet, will proceed quickly enough to meet the 
Moroccan desire for equality with the protecting power. 


; 


Permanent Settlement for 
Refugees ? 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


Y a vote of 44 to § the General Assembly has given 
qualified support to the proposals of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. Dr Van Heuven 
Goedhart has called for more money for two purposes: 
to continue emergency aid to the most needy refugees 
within his mandate, for whom $1 million is needed for 1954, 
and to provide funds for his $12 million programme to 
speed the final settlement of the 350,000 refugees—includ- 
ing 82,000 still in camps—who are under his care. He has 
got from the Assembly a directive to the appropriate com- 
mittee to negotiate with governments for voluntary contri- 
butions, of unspecified amount, on two conditions. The 
first is that the programme should be designed to achieve 
permanent solutions within the period of the High Com- 
missioner’s current mandate, which runs until the end of 
1958. The second is that the countries in which the 
refugees now reside should be asked to give assurances that 
they will assume full financial responsibility for any of the 
refugees within the scope of this final settlement programme 
who may still require assistance at the end of 1958. 
How much will actually be contributed is not clear. 
The United States has undertaken that Congress will be 
asked for an appropriation, but the British still have doubts 
about the High Commissioner’s programme. He himself 
believes that, if another $12 million is provided by govern- 
ments, much can be done, through projects for land settle- 
ment, vocational training for industry and the crafts, 
and by providing loans for the initial establishment of 
small businesses, to integrate the remaining hard core of 
refugees, and particularly those in the camps, into the 
economies of the countries in which they now live. The 
countries of residence, although willing to provide certaia 
matching contributions, are not prepared to shoulder the 
entire financial burden of integrating the refugees. Also 
there is need for more money to help place those remaining 
refugees who can still, if trained, be resettled in othe: 
countries. There must clearly be, however, some limit to 
the financial commitments of the contributing countries. 
That is why both the time limit, and the requirement tha‘ 
the countries of residence admit full financial responsibility 
after 1958, have been made a condition for even qualified 
support of the High Commissioner’s programme. 
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It is hoped that this ultimatum to make the best use of 
nternational funds while they can still get them will 
ncourage the countries of residence to press forward with 
both workable schemes and legal changes to integrate their 
efugees into their economies before 1958. But even Dr 
\'an Heuven Goedhart does not hope that his programme 
vill be more than partially successful. For if general under- 
nployment persists in countries such as Greece and Italy, 
international assistance will give refugees precedence 
er, or even equality with, local inhabitants in their 
mmon search for work. It is therefore to be welcomed 
it the United Nations has not abdicated its moral 
ponsibility for the refugee problem in general. To have 
ne otherwise would have been to risk encouraging 
intries to refuse to grant political asylum. But if a com- 
\ ete solution of the refugee problem is to be achieved, it 
to national and international measures to promote full 
ployment, in addition to direct assistance to refugees, 
it we must look. 


Fe ea ee 


Nigeria Goes to the Polls 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IBADAN 


\. | EXT Thursday the electors in both the Western and 
i N Eastern regions of Nigeria will go to the polls to elect 
members to the Central House of Representatives. The 
elections will take place under. the new federal constitution 
which was introduced on October 1st. This is a complicated 
piece of political machinery designed to maintain the out- 
vard unity imposed on this part of Africa sixty years ago 
by British protection and yet give wide freedom to the 
liverse societies and peoples within the Federation. The 
East will vote through universal adult suffrage, whilst in 
the West, the vote is limited to adult taxpayers. The 
difference can be important because women, who do not 
isually pay taxes, have exerted considerable political 
nfluence in Southern Nigeria in the past. In the North the 
-ctions will be by an electoral college system in three 
‘ages so that it will be some time before the results are 
own. 
Since the elections in 1951 the political scene has become 
ich clearer and three main political parties have emerged, 
ed largely on regional affiliations. In the Northern region 
e Northern Peoples’ Congress has almost universal 
upport. It was formed from those members elected to the 
gional house in 1951 and is led by Mallam Ahmadu, the 
sardauna of Sokoto and Prime Minister of the North. It is 
ised firmly on the support of the Emirs and the northern 
istocracy. What opposition there is comes from branches 
southern political parties and from the Northern Elements 
ogressive Union. The latter leads a troubled existence in 
¢ face of the barely disguised disapproval of the local 
lers. It is difficult to judge the extent of its following, 
ut in the election it can hardly hope to survive further than 
he first stages of the electoral college system. 
In the South there are two main parties. The Action 
Group, which draws its main support from the West, is led 
by Mr Obafemi Awolowo. This party, despite its radical 
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name, is essentially an alliance between the rulers and chiefs 
of the West and the new and important class of rich business 
and professional men. It was started, almost overnight, to 
contest the elections of 1951 and won an unexpected victory 
over the NCNC (National Council for Nigeria and the 
Cameroons), the’ party led by the veteran West African 
nationalist, Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe. Since then it has governed 
the West in a way that has won praise from many people. 

The Action Group has been vigorously opposed by the 
NCNC which is in power in the Eastern region, and is the 
only one of all the parties to have any large following out- 
side the peoples from whom it gets its main support. This 
is largely due to the popularity of its leader and the magic 
of his name. But both he and his party have lost ground 
since the defeat in the West in 1991. The NCNC cannot 
point to solid achievements in regional government, as can 
the Northern Peoples’ Congress and the Action Group, 
because it disowned and finally brought down the govern- 
ment in the East. The new Eastern government, headed 
by Dr Azikiwe himself, has only been in power a few months. 
The NCNC may have regained some support recently in 
the West, mainly through local parties to which it is allied. 
It gained a notable victory at Ibadan in March when it won 
most of.the seats on the newly formed District Council. This 
was a double blow for the Action Group, not only because 
Ibadan is the regional capital, but also because the law under 
which the new council was established is one of the changes 
introduced by the Action Group government. 

All parties, even the small one-man parties that, in the 
words of one manifesto, “ exist only in the pages of news- 
papers,” have issued manifestos for the elections. That of 
the Northern Peoples’ Congress puts forward an unexcep- 
tionable list of items that are the bread-and-butter of 
Nigerian politics—more roads, more education, more 
hospitals, help for farmers and so on. The Action Group 
manifesto is an exhaustive list of policy proposals, backed 
up by a colourful pamphlet entitled: “ NCNC: Their Black 
Record.” It points out, with justifiable pride, that it was 
its policy of forcing the issue on a definite statement about 
the date for self-government that caused the death of the 
last constitution and led to the present federal arrangements. 
It also argues, invoking Professor Arthur Lewis in its 
support, that industrialisation plans must be based on an 
extensive agricultural economy and must be limited in scope. 


A Moment of Aberration 


In contrast, the NCNC has committed itself to substan- 
tial, if rather vague, plans for industrialisation. Its manifesto 
also has a great deal to say about proposals for constitutional 
changes in 1956, the time set for the next revision ; these 
amount in fact to a return to the party’s former policy of 
a unitary state. The manifesto also promises, in what can 
only be called a moment of aberration, a national health 
insurance scheme on the British model. Even in a simpler 
form the organisation and financing of such a scheme would 
be almost impossible with Nigeria’s present resources. 

The promises made by the Action Group and the NCNC 
about a minimum wage have played a prominent part in 
the campaign. The former has proposed, and actually put 
into effect in the West, which being based on cocoa is much 
richer than the other regions, a minimum wage of five 
shillings a day for government workers. This is probably 
one and a half to two times the rate for unskilled labourers 
prevailing at the moment. The NCNC, forced to make a 
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higher bid, has proposed seven and sixpence a day ; but it: 


has not felt able to introduce this rate in the East, where 
the government has little to spare. By the use of the greater 
economic strength of the West, the Action Group has thus 
placed its opponents in a difficult position. 

It is hard to assess the prospects of the parties because 
so many results will turn on local factors and personalities. 
Party organisation does not reach far beyond the towns, and 
the low literacy rate, together with the lack of nation-wide 
newspapers, works against national campaigns with clear 
cut issues. In the past many candidates in the South have 
either changed sides after the elections or not committed 
themselves until it is clear which is the winning party. They 
would defend this on the grounds that they were serving 
their electorate best in this way. Campaigning, however, 
continues vigorously, for Nigeria, like the Gold Coast, takes 
its politics seriously. 


Peasants and Pigs in the 
Podravina 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN JUGOSLAVIA 


HE dinner, which included superb fried chicken, might 
have been served at the Ritz. But it was, in fact, eaten 
in a peasant cottage in Jugoslavia, where the one living room 
had an earthen floor, and the dining-table was squeezed in 
between two beds bulging with goosefeather quilts in em- 
breidered covers. All that was eaten and drunk came 
from the two hectares of land farmed by the host and his 
wife. Most of the work was actually done by the latter, for 
the husband was a day labourer in one of the government 
agricultural depots. His earnings, equivalent to £2 Ios. a 
week were—except for occasional sales of produce—the 
only money that came into the house ; it all went on shoes 
and clothing, wood for the stove, occasionally sugar, and, 
of course, the taxes. 

The meal was not a special effort designed to impress and 
welcome the foreigners ; it was just the usual Sunday dinner, 
the big meal of the week. Meals on other days are appar- 
ently hurried affairs because there is so much work to be 
done—they consist of bread and sour milk, or sometimes a 
kind of polenta, with an occasional egg, paprika, fruit and 
vegetables in season, and meat and sausages for a few weeks 
after the great pig-killing in December. For Jugoslav 
peasants this is a better than ‘average diet and a recent 
nutritional survey showed that peasants in this district of 
Podravina were among the best fed in the whole of Croatia. 

The region, moreover, has not been as badly affected by 
this year’s disastrous harvest as have some areas, and some 
of the peasants here are hoping to make a little extra money 
by selling wheat or wheat flour ; the prices are bound to 
increase now that the extraction rate has been raised and 
ne more white flour is being milled. If they succeed in 
making money in this way, they are unanimous in the belief 
that they will need it all to pay their taxes. They all agree 
—and this is true for other areas besides Croatia—that the 
new system of taxation, which seemed so rosy when first 
announced, has not lightened the load of taxation on the 
private peasants as it was meant to do. The new system 
of taxation which started last year was fixed not on a 
cadastral system, but on a notional estimate of what each 
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peasant’s holding could produce in an average year ; thus 
improvements and increased production should be tax free. 

But these state taxes are only part of the story. The 
nigger in the woodpile turns out to be local taxation assessed 
by the District Committee which continues to be based on 
the old system of taxation on estimated profits. Assessments 
are still universally high ; frequently they are excessive. 
There are two reasons for this. The first is that local govern- 
ments, now endowed with wide powers, are embarking on al! 
sorts of development schemes—roads, electrification and 
such like—and for this they must have money. The second 
is that local government is still largely in the hands of 
Communists, many of whom have not yet come to accept 
the new attitude towards private peasants that a realistic 
view of the country’s economic condition has forced on the 
leaders. Local Communists are less concerned with federa! 
policy ; for years they have regarded the private peasant as 
the class enemy and they find it hard to abandon the “ soak- 
the-private-peasant-and-benefit-the-socialist-sector ” policy 
of previous years, The result is that the taxes demanded 
from private peasants are in many. cases as high as, and in 
some cases higher than, in previous years. 

In spite of this, however, the peasants are less oppressed 
than they were a few years ago and they feel sufficiently 
stable to launch forth a little. Most of them now have 
three or four pigs where a year ago they had only one or 
two, and in some parts of the country, notably in Croatia 
and parts of Slovenia, an enterprising scheme to increase 
pig production is beginning to catch on. The scheme origi- 
nally arose out of the import, under the aid programme, 
of several thousand large Yorkshire White breeding sows 
from Britain. These were assigned to the different republics 
and local governments were left to use them as they thought 
best. Many pigs were sent to state farms, where in some 
parts of the country they are said to have suffered a 75 per 
cent mortality. In Serbia the private peasants refused to 
take them as a gift. But in Croatia where the peasants 
have a long tradition of pig-breeding for export and can 
appreciate the advantages of the large Yorkshire Whites 
over the Serbian pigs, an official had the bright idea of 
offering the imported pigs for sale on a kind of hire- 
purchase system. 


Paying Back in Small Sows 


A peasant can get an imported sow free on condition that 
he later pays back small sows equivalent to twice the weight 
of the original sow, as well as half the number of bacon 
porkers produced from the original sow. Peasants now have 
to promise to breed only with accredited boars (imported 
for the purpose) and only a nominai stud fee is charged. 
The scheme has caught on like wildfire. Large Yorkshire 
Whites are being tended liké delicate babes in homes, stics 
and pig palaces all over Croatia. And in spite of the com- 
plicated accounting in pigweight for each transaction, the 
system is in fact producing bacon for the export market. 
It is even rumoured that the shrewd men of Slovenia have 
heard that Croatian pigs are a good thing and are now 
trying to cash in on the idea. 

Anything, in fact, which improves husbandry and in- 
creases confidence and production in Jugoslav agriculture 
is a good. thing and it is to be hoped that the advantages 
derived from the intelligent use of aid by one section of 
the community will not be vitiated by the excessive taxation 
levied by another. 
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THE STORY OF THE 


nee a 


ROBINSON GROUP 


Birthplace of modern packaging 


One hundred and twenty years ago, in the 
little grey Cotswold village of Blockley, a 
young man was learning the trade behind the 
counter of his grandfather’s general store. In 
those days, ladies carried home their purchases 
in bags of calico and few goods, if any, were 
wrapped in paper. In 1844, the young man, 
Elisha Robinson, started his own business in 
Bristol—supplying wrapping paper to grocers 
and other shopkeepers. From this modest start 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


R Robinsons 


HOME Es & & ROBINSON LTD BRISTOL + THE ROBINSON WAXED PAPER CO LTD BRISTOR 
STRACHAN & HENSHAW LTD BRISTOL « KEYNSHAM PAPER MITLS LTD KEYNSHAM + BL SHIRLEY 
4 CO ETD LONDON + WARBEY & SON ITD LONDON ~- ADHESIVE TAPES LTD LONDON 
SELLOPRINT (LONDON) LTD LONDON: + THE NEW MERTON BOARD MILIS1TDTONDON - PAPER 
SACKS LTD NORTHFLEET - SACK FILLERS LTD NORTHILEET - KENT KRATT MILLS LTD NORTH 
FLEET + JOHN LAIRD & SON LTD GLASGOW «+ FIFE PAPER MILLS LTD MABKINCH AND LIVED 


sprang packaging as we know it today. Plain 
wrapping paper led to paper bags... to 
printed paper and bags . . . to folding cartons 
and boxes . . . to multi-wall paper sacks. . . 
and today, to highly specialised packs for every 
conceivable purpose. 

In these and other developments Robinsons 
have led the way, and today are one of the 
largest groups in the -world specialising in 
packaging and colour printing. 


OVERSEAS 5 & A ROBINSON (CANADA) LTD TORONTO + ES & A ROBINSON (INC) 
PHILADELPHIA + E S$ & A ROBINSON (PTY) ITD JOHANNESBURG AND CAPETOWN 
ADHESIVE TAPES SOUTH AFRICA (PTY) LTD JOHANNESBURG - PAPER SACKS SOUTH APRICA 
LTD CAPETOWN AND PORT ELIZABETH PAPER INDUSTRIES (evT) LTD BULAWAYO 
SOUTHERN BKHOUDESIA PAPER HOLDINGS (pvt) LTD SALISBURY SOUTHERN BRHODEMA 


MULTIBAG (PTY) LTD DURBAN + ABEL DYKES ITD AUCKLAND 
a.G.5 
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What 
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In the early stages of a new product, a number of 
things can happen between the birth of an idea 
and the appearance of the finished working 
drawings. And one of the first thoughts that often 
enters the mind of the designer is—does the idea 
lend itself to fabrication in plastics? B.I.P. is well 
qualified to answer this question. Within our 
organisation are 


specialist technicians and 


draughtsmen who have given the whole of their 


working life to plastics, right from the early days. 
They develop and make many lines in the Plastics 
Industry, from moulding powders to tools and 
presses and the finished article. Together with 
our Product and Mould Design Service they 
constitute an organisation which is unique in the 
Plastics Industry. The benefit of their research is 
freely at your disposal. Use it! It costs you 


nothing and may save you a lot. 





The most comprehensive service in plastics 


BEETLE UREA & MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS - BEETLE POLYESTER RESINS - BEETLE RESINS FOR 
THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWORKING & FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES - MOULDING TOOLS & PRESSES 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD., 


1 Argyll Street, London, W.1. 
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i Is Endorsement Superfluous ? 


A FEW weeks ago it became known that a Conserva- 
j tive MP, Mr Graham Page, the member for 
Crosby, is hoping to introduce in the next session of 
Parliament a private member’s bill with the object of 
simplifying traditional practice in the use of cheques, 
nd thus of cutting down the time and effort at present 
expended by users of cheques as well as by the banks 
themselves. He hopes to make it unnecessary for a 
cheque to be endorsed when it is paid into the banking 
account of the payee. The possibility of reducing the 
need for endorsement has been debated for a long time 
past, and a few years ago it was examined by an internal 
committee of the banks themselves, whose findings 
were unfortunately never made public. Now Mr 
Page’s initiative has shifted the debate from the techni- 
al plane to the level of widespread discussion in the 
business community generally. 

In the aggregate, endorsements cause a great deal of 
work in the banks and to the trading community at 
large. A business that receives even a score of cheques 
2 day must go to some trouble to see that each bears 

authorised endorsement that agrees exactly with 
the name on the front (even when that name is not 
the right one); the bank into which the cheques are 
paid has to scrutinise the endorsements before forward- 
ing the cheques for payment ; and the banks on which 
‘hey are drawn must examine them again when they 
arrive in the daily clearing. There is a considerable 

dy of rules as to what is and what is not a 

regular ” endorsement, and if an “ irregular ” endorse- 
ment escapes the scrutiny of the collecting banker, the 

heque will be returned by the banker on whom it is 
crawn and will not be paid until it is regularised. 

It is estimated that the number of cheques at present 
cquiring endorsement extends to some 600 million a 
year, and that the majority of these endorsements have 


to be examined twice during the process of collection 
and payment. Of these cheques, more than one mil- 
lion are dishonoured each year for reasons arising from 
endorsement, thirteen million require “ confirmation ” 
of endorsement by the banks and ten million are 
endorsed by the banks by special arrangement. 

The possibility of cutting down this labour starts 
from the proposition that the endorsement itself is not 
a necessary part of a cheque that is simply paid by the 
recipient payee into his own banking account, as 
distinct from being transferred to a third party. 
Endorsement is a part of negotiation, and the law (and 
practice) governing cheques grew from the law govern- 
ing that classic of negotiable instruments, the bill of 
exchange. If Jones negotiates a cheque to Smith he 
must endorse it in order to give Smith a title to it; 
and Smith can in his turn negotiate it, by endorsement 
and delivery, to Brown. But although a cheque is a 
negotiable instrument (and in law, it is simply a special 
kind of bill of exchange), in practice only a tiny 
percentage of the millions of cheques that are drawn 
every day are ever negotiated—usually by people with- 
out banking accounts who ask friends to “ cash ” them. 

The vast majority of cheques are paid direct into the 
payees’ accounts, and in such cases” there is no 
negotiation. The paying banker, when the cheque 
reaches him, examines the endorsement in order to 
satisfy himself that he is paying according to his cus- 
tomer’s direction, but beyond seeing that the endorse- 
ment agrees with the front of the cheque, he has no 
means of checking whether the signature is indeed that 
of the payee. The collecting banker may be expected 
to know the signature if it is that of his customer, but 
he cannot do more than check its “ regularity” if the 
cheque is one that his customer has “cashed” for 
someone else. 
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The advocates of reform therefore contend that 
the endorsement serves only legalistic purposes. 
Certainly it provides no such protection for 
the drawer of the cheque as drawers of cheques 
normally think it does. On a crossed cheque, 
especially, where both paying and collecting banker 
are protected against a forged endorsement, the drawer 
may reasonably consider the endorsement rather worse 
than useless. It has its place in the Bills of Exchange 
Act, which is the basis of the protection available to 
bankers in their dealings with cheques,’so that the banks 
must naturally consider very carefully any proposed 
alteration in the law that might leave them more 
vulnerable. But their customers have no need to fear 
that any acceptable change in the interests of labour- 
saving would deprive them—as drawers and payees of 
cheques—of the protections they enjoy at present. 


* 


Previous proposals for getting rid of endorsements 
have all aimed at distinguishing cheques or orders that 
are liable to-be “ negotiated ” from the great majority 
that never will be. One much-discussed proposal was 
that this major work of the cheque should be performed 
by a new non-transferable order (such an order would 
not be a cheque in the technical sense) that would not 
require endorsement. But this scheme was open to the 
great objection that most customers would then need 
two types of “‘ cheque ” books, and.that difficulty would 
also be caused within the banking system by the 
presence of two different types of instruments. 

Mr Page’s scheme has the merit that it avoids this 
complication, and it also has one other great virtue of 
simplicity. He proposes that an act that is already per- 
formed by the collecting banker in the ordinary course 
of business shall be deemed to be equivalent to the pro- 
vision of an endorsement by the customer for whom 
the collection is being made. This act is simply the 
‘“ special ” crossing of the cheque to that banker ; and 
the same effect would be secured if the customer thus 
crossed the cheque himself, before paying it in, by 
inserting the name of his banker within the lines of 
the crossing. The aim is to ensure that although the 
labour of endorsement of non-transferred cheques dis- 
appears, the legal fact (or fiction ?) of endorsement 
remains—and, with it, those protections to bankers 
that depend gpon the regularity of endorsement. 

At this stage it would be rash—and even presump- 
tuous—to try to assess the detailed merits of this par- 
ticular plan, which in principle looks so neat a solution. 
The question bristles with tricky issues of law and 
practice, and in addition there is need to be sure that 
the eventual solution is the one that best meets the 
widely varying requirements of different sections of the 
cheque-using community, as well as those of the 
bankers. It is perhaps to be regretted that the banks 
themselves have not yet ventured upon any detailed 
comment. The secretary of the Clearing Bankers Com- 
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mittee last week prefaced a public statement by remark- 
ing that it might be helpful if the attitude of the banks 
were “ made clear.” But the statement itself left much 
in doubt. 

The banks stated that “if the necessary legislation 
were forthcoming they would support the proposal sub- 
ject to its receiving the support of the commercial com- 
munity as a whole” ; but they then went on to refer 
to “certain practical difficulties which may well entail 
greater amendment of the Bills of Exchange Act than 
is provided for in the proposed draft Bill.” It seems 
clear that the banks are sympathetic to the underlying 
aim, and perhaps even to the particular project ; but it 
would help the commercial community if the banks 
explained in public the difficulties they fear and the 
further legal changes they would propose. 

One difficulty about which a good deal of confusion 
seems to have arisen already was hinted at in the banks’ 
statement. This concerns the method of handling, 
under the proposed new procedure, of cheques bearing 
formal forms of receipt on the back. Mr Page’s pro- 
posal assumes that the banks would be relieved of the 
obligation to ensure the “ regularity ” of the discharge 
of these receipts, but some commercial bodies that 
otherwise support the proposal are apparently insisting 
that the banks’ scrutiny should be retained. .Mr Page 
has tried to meet this objection by proposing that a 
paid cheque “deemed” to be endorsed shall be legal 
evidence of the receipt of the proceeds by the named 
payee ; but some bodies apparently do not regard this 
as a sufficient protection. Other difficulties that are 
already under discussion concern cheques upon which 
the payee is incorrectly designated, and the question 
whether the collecting banker of a cheque “ deemed ” 
to be endorsed ought not to be required to certify that 
the payee is his customer. 

These are some of the issues that have already come 
to light ; it is probable that others will be revealed as 
the discussion proceeds. The principal objective now 
should be to ensure that the discussion is as well- 
informed as possible—by full public disclosure of the 
different~points of view. There is no doubt that the 
aim is worthwhile and little doubt that it can be 
realised in the end to the satisfaction of all parties. 
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Shift Working Surveyed 


F all those who have pressed British industry and 
the trades unions to go in for more shift work, 
Sir Walter Monckton is the first who has had the power 
to find out how many already do so: While industry 
was politely if unenthusiastically digesting his advice 
last year that the double day-shift system should be 
adopted much more widely, the Minister of Labour 
rranged to find out how many wage-earners in Britain 
work on a shift system, which industries use shift systems 
;ost, and which ones they use. Special questions were 
ncluded in the normal half-yearly inquiry into earn- 
ings and hours in industry this spring ; and last week 
the Ministry was able to publish—for the first time since 
the war—a fairly comprehensive statistical survey of 
shift working in British industry. 

Who work shifts ? In one sense, a significant pro- 
portion of all factories ; in another, comparatively few 
workers. The sample enquiry covered just over 54 
million wage-earners in manufacturing, extractive, and 
service industries—with certain major exceptions 
including coal-mining, transport, distribution, and 
commerce. Just over half these workers were employed 
in establishments where some shift working, of one 
kind or another, did take place in the last week of April 
or the first week of May this year ; but only 663,500, 
or 12 per cent of the total, were themselves employed 
on such shift work. Two of the industrial groups that 
are excluded would radically affect these figures. First, 
virtually all the wage-earners on colliery books can be 
said t0 work where some shift work goes on, and pro- 
bably an overwhelming proportion of miners are in fact 
shift workers. Secondly, transport employs a con- 
siderable proportion 
of its operatives on 
shift systems. The 
coal industry alone, 
indeed, might 
include nearly as 
many shift workers 
as the whole of the 
Ministry’s sample 
of other industries. 

Which industries 
make most use of 
the shift systems, 
and what systems do™ 
they use? The 
Ministry’s _ figures 
ow the extent of shift working in broad industrial 
groups, and for 124 individual industries, and they 
accord roughly with common impressions. In metal 
manufacture, shift work was taking place in establish- 
ments that employ 85 per cent of all operatives, and 
42 per cent of all wage earners in the group were 


HOW MANY WORK SHIFTS ? 
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actually on shift work. It was in the manufacture of 
sheet steel, with 69 per cent of its operatives actually 
working shifts, that the highest proportion of shift 
working in any industry was recorded, while blast fur- 
naces, coke ovens, and tinplate were also among the first 
six industries. Other continuous process industries— 
glass bottles and. 

jars, rayon and 
nylon, paper and 
board, cement, 
sugar refining, oil, 
and rubber — are 
among the indus- 
tries that make most 
use of shift workers, 
though surprisingly 
few, even of these, 
employ much over 
40 per cent of their 
workers on shifts. 


TYPES OF SHIFTS WORKED. 





Chemicals and dyes, 
despite high capital 
investment per worker and much use of con- 
tinuous processes, employed only 27 per cent 


of its labour force on any shift system, and grain 
milling less than a third. At the other end of the 
scale, industrial groups such as clothing, leather goods, 
and manufacturers of wood and cork dc practically no 
shift working at all. The engineering group as a whole 
employs only 6 per cent of its workers on shifts, with 
only electric cable-making exceeding 20 per cent of its 
total operatives on any shift system, and the vehicles 


‘group employs about 11 per cent of its wage-earners 





on shifts, the same proportion as in textiles. 

Among industries where shift workers make up a 
significant proportion of the labour force, three-shift 
working round the clock is usually the rule. Roughly 
70 per cent of shift workers in metal manufacture are 
on this system, 80 per cent of the shift workers in 
chemicals, and 80 per cent or more of shift workers 
in most other continuous process industries. Three- 
shift working, indeed, accounted for 45 per cent of all 
the shift working recorded in the Ministry’s inquiry ; 
about a quarter of the shift workers were on systems 
where workers alternate between day and night shifts, 
and another ro per cent on night shifts manned by men 
who do not switch regularly on to day work. Only 16 
per cent of the shift workers counted—less than two 
per cent of all the wage-earners in this huge sample on 
industries—were working on the double day-shift 
system. 

From the Ministry’s figures, indeed, double day- 
shift working would appear to be really significant in 
only two main groups of industries—textiles and cer- 
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tan kinds of mining and quarrying, mainly shallow 


workings (it is often used, for example, in opencast coal - 


mining). Shift working of any kind does not account 
for a very large proportion of the textile labour force 
(apart from the production of rayon and nylon, which 
is largely a continuous chemical process), but the double 
day-shift system makes up a considerable proportion of 
what shift working there is, with the notable exception 
of the woollen and worsted industry, where night shifts 
and the evening shift for part-time workers are more 
generally used. It is in the cotton and rayon weaving 
industries, indeed, that extension of the double day- 
shift has been most strongly advocated since the war, 
along with redeployment of operations ; in spite of 
lengthy labour shortages, this industry’s main problem 
has been whether or not to re-equip with expensive new 
equipment that requires intensive use to make it worth 
while. In strip mining and quarrying industries, too, the 
heavy earth-moving equipment usually justifies a high 
rate of working ; but it will often be inconvenient or 
uneconomic to provide open-air lighting for a full night 
shift. Outside these groups of industries, the double 
day-shift’ is popular in the electrical cable and wire 
industry—which largely uses continuous processes and 
employs much female labour—and in sugar refining, 
which has a high proportion of all its workers on some 
form of shift work and a fair proportion of women 
workers. This question of sex—and of age—may well 
account for the fact that in most industries where signi- 
ficant amounts of shift working takes place a certain 
number are recorded as being on the double day-shift 
system, for neither women nor youths are normally 
allowed to work night shifts ; indeed, special exemption 
from factory working regulations is required for them 
to work on the double day-shift. Some of the relatively 
few people who work the double day-shift, therefore, 
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are women and young men fitting in with other shif: 
systems worked by men in their factories. 

It needs a considerable admixture of hope, therefore, 
to count on adoption of the double day-shift system—or 
indeed any form of shift working—as a method of im- 
proving British industrial efficiency that is likely to have 
much effect within any short period. Undoubtedly, the 
economics of double-shift working are often favourab'e. 
The workpeople have to be paid higher hourly rates 
or are paid the same weekly rates for shorter working 
weeks ; but, even so, the labour cost per unit of pro- 
duction may well be cheaper than the working of 
systematic overtime (by the “reduction” of the theo- 
retical working week while maintaining or even 
lengthening the actual week worked). There are 
generally some savings on the unit burden of staff 
salaries and overhead costs ; and major savings are often 
possible on the capital items of interest charges and 
provision for obsolescence, though the effect on depre- 
ciation against actual “ wear and tear” is a matter of 
argument. Shift working; therefore, will generally pay 
best where the ratio of capitalto labour costs is high ; 
conversely, it may enable production to be increased 
with a minimum of expensive re-equipment. It might 
improve the load’ factor on electricity generation 
and possibly make more economical use of factory 
space. Against these there are obviously some genuine 
social costs in the dislocation of family life and the 
difficulties of shopping, meal-times, etc., imposed upon 
the workpeople and staff who have to work hours to 
which the average community is not geared. 

Sir Walter Monckton last week had to tell his 
production advisory council that his later approach 
to employers’ associations amd trades unions in 
selected industries had not been particularly 
fruitful either. Of 40 organisations that were 
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approached, about half replied that they already 
corked some forms of shift in their industries ; 
‘bree said that double day-shift working had been 
extended, but the others said it was unsuitable or 
unnecessary because of lack of materials, labour, or 
iers. ° Two of those shortages may since generally 

e eased. The shortage of labour remains, and in 

y cases it may impose an absolute bar to the exten- 

of shift working. The technical opportunities for 
nagement to concentrate its existing labour force 
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in shifts to utilise its newest and most efficient machines 
much more intensively are not as frequent in practice 
as they might look in theory, and the operation may be 
a very considerable undertaking. Moreover, a booming 
economy with one per cent of unemployment is not 
the ideal environment in which to persuade British 
labour—or British management for that matter—to 
exchange one form of working for another that may be 
more efficient but temporarily, at least, much less 
comfortable. 





Business Notes 


Anglo-Iranian Clears the Deck 


+" © four for one scrip issue of ordinary shares that Anglo- 
lranian proposes is exactly on the mark of recent 


estimate. In the market, where the shares have slightly wilted 
this week, the reception of this long-expected news was 
favourable enough, though by no means buoyant. Investors 


are left with little or no guidance about future dividend 
expectations, for the interim dividend (on the present 
capital) is maintained at § per cent, and the final dividend 
(to be paid on the quintupled ordinary capital) is the first 
of the prospective payments that matters. 

The capitalisation will raise the ordinary stock in issue 
from {£20,137,§00 to £100,687,500, and will draw on 
{0,550,000 of the company’s general reserve which stood 
a! {111 million at the end of last year. By this action (which 
merely puts the nominal amount of ordinary capital into 
more realistic relation with the present values of the assets 
employed in the business) Sir William Fraser fulfils the 
promise he gave last June to adjust the capital and to pro- 
pose a new name for Anglo-Iranian as soon as the con- 
sorium agreement had been ratified in Teheran. . The 
Petroleum Company, the new title, really chooses 
i1 it will echo the “ BP” mark under which Anglo- 
‘ranian’s fuels have long been sold and provide a realistic 

ption of a company whose interests have been widely 
cnded beyond Iran, and to which it returns only in part- 
nership with others. 

\ scrip issue of this size will not escape the usual criti- 
Cisms based on ignorant misconceptions. It makes no differ- 
ence at all to the company’s assets, or to its earning power, 
or to the dividend potentialities on the ordinary capital. If 
there is any tendency in Teheran to suppose that the scrip 
issuc “ deprives” Iran of something that was due to it, 
ie answer is that Iran’s dues up to the middle of 1951 have 
been met by including its entitlement to £51 million of the 
company’s general reserves in the compensation settlement, 
Cut of which Anglo-Iranian is due to receive £25 million net 


o co 


over the next ten years. In the three years ending with 
1953 the company’s allocations to general reserves were not 
far short of £50 million, and for two years and a half out 
of the three, there was no Iranian production. 


Capital and Income 


NGLO-IRANIAN announced at the end of last week that 
A it would expect to receive {£214 million (or more 
strictly $600 million) from the other members of the con- 
sortium over a period of about twenty years ; of this sum, 
$90 million, or £32.4 million, is due to the company in the 
first year of the new arrangements. These sums and the 
total payments of £25 million from Iran, will rank as capital 
receipts, not subject to British income tax. It is intended to 
put these sums and the accruing payments under the con- 
sortium agreement to a capital reserve account, and evidently 
there will be considerable discretion about their use. They 
could be employed for future capital expenditures (though it 
is clear that Anglo-Iranian’s expenditures for refineries and 
tankers must be passing the peak).; in that case there would 
be correspondingly greater freedom to make fuller distribu- 
tions from future years’ earnings. Alternatively, they could 
provide the source of tax free capital distributions if the 
directors were so minded. 

The prospect that Anglo-Iranian shareholders now con- 
template is reldted much less to the outcome for the current 
year (though the decision about the final dividend for 1954 
is one of the big question marks) and much more to the first 
full year’s working of the new agreement during 1955. 
The restoration of production in Iran will save Anglo- 
Iranian much special expenditure on purchases of oil ; the 
company will avoid much diversion from the normal routing 
of crude oil and products, and is bound to achieve greater 
operating and commercial efficiency. There will be more oil 
in the world as a result of the agreement, and there may, 
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over the years, be something of a pull between the capital 
payments that Anglo-Iranian can expect and the earnings 
that it can achieve in a more competitive oil market. 

But at least the decks are now clear. The new capital 
structure, the benefits of the new agreement, and the smaller 
need for an aggressive programme of capital expenditure and 
expansion are alike consistent with the confident expectation 
of higher distributions in future. On the present capital 
424 per cent was paid in respect of 1953. For the current 
year, a dividend basis of at least 20 per cent on the new 
shares would be necessary to justify the current price of 
£17 11/16 (say just over £3 ros. for the new shares) if there 
were nothing else to come. But evidently the jam after 
1954 is expected to be sweet. 


Dorman Long Comes Next 


HE City’s buoyant markets are in good form to face a 
major share operation and one is being prepared. The 
ordinary capital of Dorman Long and Co., the Middles- 
brough steelmasters and constructional engineers, is to be 
offered to the public by the Iron and Steel Holding and 
Realisation Agency on terms likely to be announced almost 
at once. In its general form the offer will follow the pattern 
that has been worked out between the agency and the 
consortium of issuing houses that advises it. Underwriters 
will again be called upon to support their underwriting with 
firm applications for the same an.ount of stock, so that lists 
will open fully subscribed. This is the usual form, and the 
general market has now risen to a level that makes steel 
shares a sounder proposition. All except one of the agency’s 
previous offers now stand at a premium over the offer price. 








Issue {| Lowest | Present 

Price Price Price 
United Steel {1 ........... . ee. ae 26/6 
Lancashire Sted fi ....... | 22/—~ 19/6 22/— 
do 58% Pre 0). osicndkvas 21/- 20/3 21/6 
Stewarts and Lloyds f1 .... | 35/- 34/6 | 41/6 
John Summers {1 ......... 24/6 24/104*| = 27/- 





* Fully paid shares. 


Though the market is good, the Dorman Long operation 
may not be easy. It presents two special problems. First, 
the capital of the company has had to be reorganised. It 
is one of those companies whose capital structures were 
changed during the period of state ownership. The com- 
pany was nationalised with four classes of share capital and 
two of loan capital. The nationalised body flattened them 
all into {£1 ordinary shares. Finishing towches are now 
being put to the form in which the capital will come back 
to the public. The equity (to be offered immediately), the 
preference capital (to be held back for the moment), and 
the loan capital, which in the main will represent the sums 
that Finance Corporation for Industry is providing to 
finance the group’s vast development programme. That 
development programme itself is the other main difference 
from previous steel offers. It is very large and not easy 
to assess in terms appropriate to a prospectus. 
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Big in itself, the resale operation includes an extra 
element of the unknown. Its success is important, for jf 
all goes. well it will be followed at no great distance by 
a sale of Colvilles equity. Paradoxically, success may 
depend on not attracting too many speculators. To the 
extent that stags come in, the risk of a disturbed market 
when dealings begin would be increased. The big investors 
will have used their strength on the issue itself, on their 
underwriting and the firm applications that flank it. Many 
stags could do the issue damage. 


Scotland’s Turn 


T is not a fault of the Scots or of their English advisers 
I to undervalue Caledonia’s stern attractions. Charac- 

teristically Scottish issues in the gilt-edged market tend 
to be made a fraction higher than seems possible to mere 
Sassenachs. Yet in general they succeed. On that ground 
alone this week’s offer of £25 million North of Scotland 
Electricity 33 per cent guaranteed stock 1977/80 at par 
took the market by surprise ; the expected issue appeared 
to be priced just beyond the market’s present grasp unless 
local patriotism could ensure a substantial volume of 
applications from Scotland. The obvious comparison was 
with Treasury 33 per cent Stock 1977/80—the stock 
which the Treasury uses for its half-yearly instalments of 
colliery compensation. That stock, which is a direct charge 
on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, was 
fractionally cheaper than the new stock just after the issue 
was announced. But fate and the market played for Scot- 
land, and by Thursday, when the lists opened and closed, 
the chances of success had improved. 

If clear, it is an excellent issue of full trustee status, 
the Scottish thistle gilded with a guarantee of principal 
and interest from the United Kingdom Treasury. It marks 
the return of the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board 
to the terms on which it was borrowed in 1950 by an 
unquoted issue to the National Debt Commissioners. The 
new stock will eventually be amalgamated with the 
£15 million of 34 per cent stock of the same dates that was 
then issued. It will more than cover the board’s short-term 
borrowings of {10.8 million and go some way towards 
financing the outstanding capital commitments estimated 
at £40.5 million. Nor was its fult subscription ever in any 
doubt. Public and semi-public funds are available to absorb 
whatever portion of the stock is not otherwise applied for. 


Reorganising the Railways 


a. week’s debates in both Houses of Parliament did 
not add much to the details published as a White 
Paper in July, and made it no easier to guess in advance 
whether the proposed insertion of area boards into the 
existing structure of the six railway regions will be for the 
better. The new Minister of Transport was not disposed 
to be too specific about the exact relationship between the 
Transport Commission, the new part-time area boards for 
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each of the former regions, and thé present chief regional 
managers, which may well prove the nub of the matter. 
He defined “ the chain of responsibility” as running from 


commission to area board and from board to regional 
manager ; at the same time the commission reserves to itself 
issues of major policy and the regional manager is respon- 


sible for the day-to-day executive direction of railway affairs 
in the regions. The boards, it was said, would prepare annual 


budgets of revenue and capital expenditure and submit these 
to the commission ; thus the primary responsibility for 
spending some £445 million a year would rest with the 


boards, but the final say would remain at the centre. The 
operating efficiency of an organisation, however, need not 
neces sarily bear any relation to the ease with which it can 
be defined in Parliament ; and the scheme still deserves a 
fair wind, 

The Minister mentioned that the Transport Commission 
on nds to present its plan for modernising and re-equipping 

he ‘railways before the end of the year, but he had no 
indications to give of the directions in which the commission 
intends to advance. There seems to have been some growth 
of interest within the industry in diesel traction for main- 
lines as well as for shunting operations and railcars, as 
against the earlier preference for main-line electrification ; 
not everybody is as sanguine as Lord Glyn about the time 
within which large amounts of nuclear energy will be avail- 
able for railway traction. 


Dock Strike Tally 


ECAUSE fairly large stocks were in hand and home-killed 
B meat was seasonally abundant, food supplies in Britain 
were hardly affected by the dock strike. One or two com- 
modities grew scarce ; there was only a trickle of tea in the 
pipeline by the third and fourth weeks. Fortunately grocers 
had been holding larger stocks than normal during the 
summer months, in anticipation of still higher tea prices. 
Traditional Christmas fare may be a little less plentiful this 
year, though there is still time for this delay to be made 
good. Wool, rubber, and newsprint supplies, and tobacco 
clearances, were also affected to some degree. 

Normal working in the ports is not expected to be 
restored for three or four weeks at least, even if no more 
strikes occur, The Port of London is not yet accepting 
further cargoes for shipment until much more of the back- 
log has been cleared away, but the general embargo that 
British Railways placed upon freight traffic destined for the 
aflected docks has already been lifted. The delay of nearly 
£100 million worth of exports is the most serious result of 
the strike; most of these will be made good, though at some- 
what higher costs, There do not seem to have been many 
direct cancellations of orders, but a number of new orders 
are believed to have been placed elsewhere. Storage space 
for bulky goods became desperately short towards the end of 
the di spute as well as more expensive to use, and this led to 
a aoe in production at several factories, notably those 

ung cars and tractors. Export packing of other items 

vindled during the fourth week. Some of the seasonal 
trade normally dispatched in October for Christmas sales 
Overseas has been lost, and other cargoes may not reach 
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their destinations before —— licences expire, though 
extensions will probably be granted. The disruption of 
delivery dates occurred just as British firms were beginning 
to improve their performance. 

Indirectly the impact of the strike will be felt for some 
months to come. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
spoken of the damage to London’s entrepét trade which 


continental ports had been quick to seize. There is also 


the cumulative delay in shipping schedules. Food ship- 
ments from Australia and New Zealand in the new year 
will have to be put back. This will hamper the building 
up of food stocks. Shipping lines have lost a full month’s 
revenue whilst continuing to pay the overheads of the 340 
Ships that were eventually stranded in the idle ports. The 
air charter companies gained most from the strike. The 
two-way airlift that they organised made little difference 
to total supplies but it was used intensively to dispatch or 
obtain essential items. For a short time congestion at 
London Airport made even this relief impossible. 


Building Unlicensed 


OR some time building licences have been granted by the 
Ministry of Works almost automatically to everybody 
who applied for one and it was only a matter of administra- 
tive timing before the licensing system itself was scrapped. 
This week the Minister of Works announced that the system 
would in fact come to an end on November roth. Since 
July, 1952, both the minimum exemption limit and the 
proportion of applications that were successful have pro- 
gressively increased. Anyone who wishes to do some build- 
ing and has the materials and land can now go ahead, pro- 
vided he satisfies the local planning authority and, in the 
case of factory construction, receives the approval of the 
Board of Trade. Both hurdles, however, are still fairly 
significant ones. 

The last three years have seen a remarkable expansion in 
the output of building materials, and some improvement in 
building productivity. The Government is confident that 
this trend will continue. Brick output this year looks well 
set to reach 7,400 million, 200 million more than in 1953, 
and the Minister of Works has prophesied a further increase 
of 100 million in 1955. In 19§1 the brick industry turned 
out 6,000 million bricks for the first time since the war. 
Cement output should just about reach 12 million tons this 
year, over three quarters of a million tons more than in 1953 


and 13 million tons more than in 1951 ; and the Minister 


spoke of a further gain of half a million tons next year. 
Most other building materials have made similar advances. 
Building and civil engineering output as a whole is now 
almost a third higher in value than in 1951, and another 
£100 million increase is expected next year, making £1,930 
million or so altogether. 

It is likely that fewer of these additional resources will 
go automatically to housebuilding as they have done in 
recent years. More effort will be put into the reconstruc- 
tion of city centres, shops and offices, and into schools, 
universities and hospitals, on which some {60 million is 
being spent this year as against {51 million three years ago. 
The regent flood in the number of industrial development 
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certificates that have been granted suggests that more fac- 
tories will be shooting up next year, and expenditure upon 
housing repairs and maintenance should reflect the slight 
stimulus given by the Housing Rents and Repairs Act. And 
there may even be room as well for a bigger share of civil 

engineering resources to be devoted to the maintenance and 
improvement of the road system. 


Buoyant Gold Reserves 


NINFLUENCED, as yet, by the London dock strikes the 
gold and dollar accounts of the sterling area for 
October made a remarkably good showing. Reserves rose 
by $35 million. In each of the three previous months they 
had fallen—in July and August wholly on account of repay- 
ments on capital account (listed in the footnote to the 
accompanying table) and in September principally because 
of heavy seasonal purchases of commodities from North 
America. In October the tail end of these adverse seasonal 
influences was still being felt ; yet the resilient sterling area 
swung back to dollar puirphss. The net surplus for the 
month was $18 million, as $17 million was received in 


TREND OF DOLLAR BALANCE 
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Sept..1953....] — IL] — 1) + 4) 4+ 2%) + 17) 2,486 
Oct 1953. <.% + 21}; + 6; + 15} 4+ 13| + Bi 2,520 
Nov.,1953.... | + 17| — 15| + 32] + 241 + 41) 2561 
Dec. 1953.... | +118] + 4] +114] + 20} — 43*| 2518 
jan. 1954.... | + 1O|] — 4) + 14] 4 15] + 25) 2,543 
Feb. 1954...., + 9i + Ti+ 234 31] + 40) 2,583 
Mar. 1954.... |] + 88) + 2/] + 86) 4+ 14] +102 2,685 
April,1954... +126/ + 7); +1191+ 9} +135) 2,820 
May 1954.... | +159; + 39; +120] + 6/] +165 2,985 
June, 1954.... | + 29; + 15] + 1414.4 314 32: 3,017 
July 1954....] + 80) 4+ 4) + 61+ 15] — 4t 3,013 
Aug. 1954....] + 6! + 11| — 5}-+ 11] — 95f 2918 
Sept. 1954.... 1] — 26) — 12] — 1444+ 9] — 17] 2901 
Oct., 1954.... 1 + 18 | + 8) + 10] + 17} + 35! 2936 





* After taking account of the payment of $181 million on 
December. 3ist for the service of United States and Canadian 
lines of credit, the United States lend lease loan and the ERP loan. 

t After taking account of payments totalling $99 million in 
mid-July direct to creditor countries in EPU in initial settlement 
ot part of the U.K.’s overdraft with the Union 

+; After payment of $112 to IMF for “repurchase” ot sterling. 

§ E-PU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or deficit 
with Europe in the previous month 


defence aid. Of this surplus, $8 million was received from 
the European Payments Union in part settlement of the 
September surplus of £6 million—a receipt that does not 
reflect any surplus on commercial account, but was wholly 
attributable to a special debt payment by France. . The 
dollar, surplus with North America and other areas in 
October thus reached $10 million. This balance was again 
reduced by the payment of $2 million direct to European 
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creditor countries in a¢cordance with last summer’s arrange- 
ments to fund part of Britain’s EPU overdraft. 

The financial consequences of the dock strike have sti!) to 
come after the appropriate time lag, and in December 1))+re 
is also the half-yearly instalment on the North Amer:can 
loans. Apart from those influences there is much in the 
short-term prospect for the reserves that is reassuring. 
Prices of sterling commodities are firm, and there have 
recently been some signs that purchases by the United 
States are steadily, if slowly, recovering. The prospec: {or 
the balance with Europe also appears satisfactory. In 
October the sterling area earned a surplus with EPU of 
£5 million, to be settled 5050 in gold and credit later ‘his 
month. When account is taken of the special capital tr ins- 
action that affected the September figures this clearly m irks 
a distinct improvement. From this month, the balance 
will feel the effects of the increased tourist allowances, but 
these are expected to add at most £5 million to net out- 
payments in a full year. 


American Aircraft with British Engines 


HE Napier division of English Electric is the second 

British aero-engine manufacturer to announce plans {or 
installing a completely new engine in an American-built 
airframe. This is an issue on which the British airc:ai 
industry is sharply split.- A few weeks ago, Rolls-Royce 
confirmed that a new turbo-prop engine, the RB 109, 
being gonsidered for a gas turbine version of the 
American Douglas DC7—the engine being still on the 
drawing board. Next week, Napier will take delivery of a 
Convair 340 and will replace its two existing piston engines 
with the company’s new Eland turbo-prop of 4,000 11 p. 
If the experiment proves successful, Napier will offer a 
turbo-prop conversion for Convairs already in commer-ial 
service (and losing traffic to the turbo-prop Vickers 
Viscount) and Consolidated Vultee will be able to give the 
Convair a fresh lease of life by putting a turbo-prop version 
into production with Napier engines. 

These projected aircraft, a Rolls-powered DC7 and a 
Napier-powered Convair, would present serious competit:0" 
to British airliners, even in their own home market, a0 . 
the prospect of such a partnership between British engi: 
manufacturers and American aircraft designers is bein g 
spoken of in some sections of the British industry as 4 
stab in the back.” If so, the weapon that dealt the blow 
is of the industry’s own fashioning. Neither Rolls © 
Napier have found in this country any airframe manuf :- 
turer interested in using the new engines in the immed: 
future. The two engines are roughly competitive ; ‘1° 
Eland, which has been developed under contract from 
Ministry of Supply, is almost ready for service. 1 '¢ 
RB 109 is a later development, and for that reason  '!! 
probably have to be built as a private venture, since it ‘5 
improbable that the Ministry of Supply will support 
competing engines in the same power class. 

Lack of demand at home has sent both engine mar : 
facturers to the United States in search of an outlet for th 
new engines. Their success in finding them has been < 
in part, to the less advanced stage of turbo-prop deve! 
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Gas burns clear and clean. It does not waste 
its substance in smoke. By the time the gas 
comes to your burners the smoke has been 
put to work by the Gas Industry in a hun- 
dred different ways, all of them beneficial, 
all of them contributing to keep down your 
fuel costs. Apart from fighting unhealthy 
smog, the filthiest and the most expensive 
blanket in all history, gas gives you a clear 
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answer to the question: What is the true 
cost of my fuel? Your bill is for fuel used. 
Gas needs no special equipment for hand- 
ling or storage, no replacement stocks, no 
extra labour to look after these things. 
Delivery is continuous, of legally guaranteed 
calorific value. Clearly, there are advantages 
about gas that you should consider in your 
plans. 
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Clear Guidance 


ee your Area Gas Board you can 
bring the full resources of the Gas Industry 
to bear on your fuel problem. The Boards’ In- 
dustrial Gas Engineers are always available for 
consultation and their services are free. Get 
your secretary to fill in these details (or pin this 
advertisement to your letter heading) and send 
te your Area Gas Board or to the Gas Council, 
1 Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W.1. 
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The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal, 
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THE CASE OF THE SMILING BP MAN 


~ 
— 











THE ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY’S 
new refinery at the Isle of Grain can 
process up to 3,500,000 gallons of 
crude oil a day. From here, BP pro- 
ducts go out to thousands of service 
stations at home and abroad. Nothing 
must interrupt the smooth working 
of the system, on which their cheerful, 
unfailing service toroad-users depends. 
As an integral part of production at 
the refinery, Anglo-Iranian have to 
know, within a few hours of issues and 
receipts, the exact position of stocks 
in the maintenance stores. After con- 
sulting Burroughs, they decided to 
install one Burroughs Sensimatic Ac- 
counting Machine to handle the pro- 
gressional Stock Record work. 
Result: Now that this new Sensi- 
matic has been installed, Stock 
Records at the Kent Refinery show, at 
any time, five crucial balances for each 
of the 13,000 items covered. So fast 
and efficiently does the Sensimatic deal 
with this volume of work that Anglo- 
Iranian have decided to install simi- 
lar Burroughs machines at two more 
of their refineries, at Grangemouth 
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Behind every pump with the famous BP shield is a story of the progress of a great 
organization. At their new oil refinery in Kent, Anglo-Iranian are using new methods 
to increase production—not only of fuel, but of figures. 


He gives good service—and he gets it 


in Scotland and Llandarcy in Wales. 

What about you? If your business 
could benefit from faster, accurate 
figuring, call in Burroughs. They can 
offer advice on all the latest systems, 
for Burroughs market the world’s 
broadest line of modern record- 
keeping machines: Adding, Calculat- 
ing, Accounting, Billing and Statis- 
tical Machines, and Microfilming 
Equipment. Remember, once you 
have any Burroughs machine, Bur- 
roughs Service guarantees its efficiency 
in operation. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. Sales and Service Offices in 
principal cities round the world. 


With its time-saving automatic features, 
the Burroughs Sensimatic makes it easy 
for this operator at Anglo-Iranian’s Kent 
Refinery to keep track of 13,000 stock 
items. This machine thus plays a big part 
in the Case of the Smiling BP Man. 


For expert advice on business figuring 


CALL IN Burroughs ¢*) 
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nt in the United States. Although opinion among 
raft designers is swinging in their favour, because fuel 
consumption is lower and operating conditions are less 
severe than for a pure jet airliner, turbo-props are difficult 
to design. The additional complication of a propeller and 
r transmission superimposed on a jet engine explains 
there are fewer successful turbo-prop than pure 
gines. Rolls-Royce was a pioneer in this field, 
the Dart engine of the Vickers Viscount ; the Clyde 
intended as a successor to the Dart, failed to get 
iment support and the company’s revival of interest 
late date springs from a reassessment of the market 

cts for what is essentially a civil engine. 















































BMC Earns and Pays More 


*}TTINGLY, the biggest of the motor companies that 
} publish their accounts in the autumn, British Motor 
Corporation, has reported the biggest advance in profits. 
In the year to July 31st, its gross profits jumped from 
{14.3 million to nearly {20.1 million. The latest profits 
include the earnings of Fisher and Ludlow, but even so 
British Motor Corporation like the other giants has a com- 
petitive advantage over the smaller companies in the 
industry. Tax has taken its toll ; EPL absorbed {1,101,000 
for five months (compared with {1,540,000 for a full year) 
and other taxes £9,176,000 (against £6,576,000). But 
net earnings jumped from £3,816,000 to {7,264,000 and 
the dividend is 124 per cent on a capital of {25,729,058 
(as increased by the Fisher and Ludlow acquisition), com- 
pared with 104 per cent on a capital of £24,131,799. The 
dividend had been predicted to a nicety in the market, but 
the trading results were so remarkable that the 5s. Ordinary 
shares rose 43d. to 12s. 14d. after their announcement. 

The bigger dividend did not prevent the directors from 
tucking away a bigger. proportion of net earnings in the 
reserves of subsidiaries ; they have retained £5,235,000, 
against £2,176,000. Massive appropriations of this order, 
as well as the one for ten “ rights ” issue of ordinary shares 
already announced, will be needed to finance the Corpora- 
tion’s development programme. But if profits remain at 
their present height, further increases in dividends are 
not automatically ruled out merely by the size of capital 
commitments. And the benefits of the rationalisation of 
production following the Austin-Morris merger have still 
‘argely to come in. The pace of competition may decide 
luture dividends.. But there could not have been a better 
prologue for the “ rights ” issue. 


T 


Beecham’s Pill 


] ‘VESTORS buy straightforward preference shares in the 
belief that they are buying a fixed, limited claim on a 
opany’s profits so long as the company remains a going 
icern. They do not look for the security offered to a 
cebenture holder nor do they <xpect the residual benefits 
which can accrue to the ordinary shareholder. But they do 
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expect that their rights will not be withdrawn merely to 
suit the convenience of ordinary shareholders. In law it has 
been established that when a repayment of capital is 
sanctioned ‘and the company’s articles do not otherwise 
provide, the preference shareholder, however high the 
coupon rate or the market value on the shares, has no claim 
to more than the par value. But the City would not think 
highly of a company which used this legal loophole to get 
rid of high interest bearing preference capital without fair 
compensation. 

In planning the reorganisation of the group’s capital 
structure, the Beecham Group obviously had these con- 
siderations in mind. No doubt the board also consulted 
the investment committees of the insurance companies. 
and investment trusts and found no rooted objections.. They 
have sought to give the preference shareholders some com- 
pensation, as the following details show: 

(1) Holders of the 2,000,000 10 per cent £1 preference 
shares in Beecham are offered repayment at par and, in 
addition, one new §s. deferred. ordinary share for each 
share held. With the deferred shares standing at 25s. 
this represents 45s. for a preference share, recently standing 
at 40s. 

(2) Repayment at par of Eno Proprietaries’ 1,000,000 
§ per cent £1 preference shares (quoted at 17s. 6d.) and its 
772,932 5%: per cent £1 preference shares (quoted at 
20s.). The 400,000 7 per cent {1 preference shares of 
C. & E. Morton (quoted at 21s. 3d.) are to. be repaid at par, 
plus an ex gratia payment of 2s. a share. 

(3) The cost of the scheme, estimated at £4,215,000, will 
be met partly out of cash resources and partly from the 
proceeds of a loan stock issue, details of which are to be 
announced later. 

The advantages of the scheme to the deferred share- 
holders are plain: it cleans the capital structure, eliminates 
expensive preference dividends and saves distributed profits 
tax. Slightly offsetting these advantages are the facts that 
the ranking equity capital will be larger and the loan stgck 
(with, presumably, only a limited life) will have to be 
serviced. Even so ordinary shareholders will gain. Some 
regard has been paid to the normal expectations of the 
preference shareholders now cancelled. If the scheme were 
optional no one would complain. As it is, the preference 
shareholders in the two subsidiaries, Eno Proprietaries and 
C. & E. Morton, may wonder whether generosity has gone 
far enough, and preference shareholders in other sub- 
sidiaries of public companies may begin to wonder about 
their rights. 


Powell Duffryn Plans 


HE shape of things to come for the ordinary shareholders 
Fa Powell Duffryn grows clearer with the publication 
of the report for the year ended March 31st and the speech 
by Sir Herbert Merrett which accompanies it. It does 
not differ, however, very materially from the suggestions 
made here last week. Sir Herbert now makes it crystal 
clear that the decision not to return any of the compensation 
from coal nationalisation has been rescinded, that the 
company has now no plans for reinvestment of the major 
part of the funds which are liquid or will soon become 
liquid and that there is therefore available a surplus which 
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Retailing in 1950 


Census of Distribution and Other Services, 1950. Vol. IT. 
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will be dealt with by way of a reconstruction scheme. He 
also makes it clear that sharcholders will have to wait ‘for 
their money. The process of coal compensation is not 
yet finished nor are the company’s deliberations. It is. 
“ unlikely that there will be any disturbance of the existing 
capital stock set-up during the current trading year which 
ends on March 31, 195§.” 

That is useful confirmation for stockholders. They will 
also wish to know how much cash they can expect ultimately 
to receive. Here Sir Herbert gives them no help, for it 
is the very problem of how much liquid resources the 
group needs to retain that is now engaging the board. But 
the intelligent investor may draw his cwn conclusions from 
the consolidated balance sheet, the directors’ report and 
Sir Herbert’s own figures. The final total of coal com- 
pensation is the only big sum still in doubt. The company 
has already received £134 million, and the chairman esti- 
mates that the total will not be less than £154 million. 
This then is the picture of liquid funds and capital: 


= 


Liquid Assets Capital 
£ millon 
Cash ..0sc0 copes 4-4 4% per cent Pref. ..... 3°6 
Tax Certs, sissyeresiice Oe. COE aa ees 5k 9-7 
Quoted Investments .... O-l 
Vacuum Oil Stock (pro- 
CCECGS) wecresesesense 7-2 


Further coal compensation 2-0 
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The directors can in justice decide that something must 
be held back to finance the substantial business that the 
group still owns. What they further decide depends largely 
on how they deal with the preference capital of £3.6 million. 
If that is left in the company, the pay out to ordinary share- 
holders need not be much less than 20s. per share—a 
target at which shareholders might aim, but not expect to 
hit. On the residual capital after reconstruction a higher 
dividend than 8 per cent could reasonably be expected, 
for only non-productive assets will presumably be relin- 
quished, 


Record Bank Deposits 


GGREGATE “net” deposits of the clearing banks rose 

during the five weeks to October 20th by nearly £75 
million, to the new high point of £6,375 million. This 
pace of credit expansion was, however, only slightly faster 
than that experienced in the corresponding period last year, 
despite the faet that the Treasury’s borrowings from the 
banking system were then being reduced (though perhaps 
only moderately) by the effects of its cash-and-conversion 
issues. Government demands were again the principal 
source of credit creation, but they were actually somewhat 
‘ess than last year, and substantially less than the amount 
of the Treasury’s apparent needs for domestic finance as 
indicated by the Exchequer returns for the most nearly 
comparable period. There is no reason to suppose, there- 
fore, that the rising trend of the volume of credit is due to 
any “softness” in the Treasury’s financing technique—or 
to delay in the launching of the next refinancing operation. 
On the other hand, it seems evident that the credit 
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demands of the private sector are new mounting consider- 
ably. Total bank advances rose last month by £8 million, 
despite the fact that during the period the Electricity 
Authority received £30 million for a call on its new stock 
issue, and presumably used a large part of this to repay 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 







Change on 





















Qctober 20, 1954 
5 Month | Year 


£ milhon { million | £ million 
RRGOUNE 0.653 vhs ka os 6,609-5 ‘ 
“Net” deposits*.. 6,374-7 


£ million | + 


Liguid assets ........ 2,264-7 | 34-3 + 64-4 | — 69-7 
ON hone Coes 532-0; 8-1 + 11-1} + 13-6 
Call money ....... 437-2 | 6-6 + 19-6 | — 38-9 
Treasury bills ..... 1212-4] 18-3 | + 31-0| — 74-3 
Other bills........ 83-1 | 1-3 + 2:8) + 9-1 

Investments plus ad- 

NEE Biot has 4,187-6 63-4 + 11-5 | +295-5 
Investments....... 2,363°7 | 35-8 + 3-2) +125-6 
Advances’......... 1,823-9| 27-5 | + 83| +169-9 


* Affer deducting items in course of collection. 
¢ Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


bank loans. In October, as in the previous month, loans to 
other borrowers must have been rising faster than for some 
time past. There has also been a further small increase in 
the banks’ investment portfolios. The month’s Treasury 


The Economist 
Guide to 
Weights & Measures 


This guide was compiled by the Statistical 
Department of The Economist for use 
within our own office ; it is thought that 
it might serve a wider public and it is 
therefore being published at 10/6 (postage 
included). 


In 84 pages it provides facts and figures 
on the weights and measures of the world. 
For the most widefy used units, tables 
of equivalents are given ; for units that 
are used only in certain countries and 
trades conversion factors are given. 


Applications for copies should be 
addressed to: 


Weights & Measures 
The Economist, 22 Ryder Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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borrowings have naturally raised the banks’ liquidity ratio ; 
but despite the absence this year of any “autumn” con- 
version operation the ratio is still appreciably below its 
level at the corresponding date last year. 


Ford’s New Furrow 


HE arrangements between the Ford Motor Company 
ge the farm machinery makers, Ransomes Sims and 
Jefferies for the production of implements for Ford’s 
tractors is a pointer to rapid developments in the farm 
machinery industry. Ford and Ransomes have had an agree- 
ment since 1945, by which Ransomes developed certain 
implements specially for Ford tractors which were sold 
under a joint F-R trade mark, The ties between the two 
companies have grown stronger as the range of implements 
giew, but Ford had similar arrangements with other manu- 
facturers for specialised implements not provided by 
Ransomes and also continued to make a limited range of 
ploughs and tool-bar implements at the Ford Leamington 
foundry. Now the company is to cease all production of 
farm implements, and to concentrate wholly on the manu- 
facture of tractors. The existing Ford designs will be 
replaced by new ones manufactured by Ransomes, who will 
also assume responsibility for servicing and spares for 
existing Ford implements working on the farms. 

The operation clears the decks for whatever fresh mani- 
festations of competition may arise from the combined forces 
of Massey-Harris and the Standard Motor Company, 
Ford’s most serious competitor in the tractor market. 
While Mr Harry Ferguson dominated the development of 
the Ferguson tractor, Standard’s interest was confined to 
building tractors that were sold through the Ferguson 
organisation. Since Mr Ferguson retired to concentrate 
on his new car, there have been signs that Standard is 
extending more actively in the tractor market, in its new 
association with Massey-Harris which has acquired Mr 
Ferguson’s interests. The new issue of 54 per cent {1 
preference shares at 20s. 6d., which will raise about £3 
million for these and other new developments, will certainly 
not lack supporters. 


Trinidad Petroleum Troubles 


ELDOM has a board of dir@tors been publicly removed 
S in an atmosphere of greater dignity or, perhaps, with 
so little justification.as occurred on Thursday when the 
majority of the long standing directors of Trinidad Petro- 
leum Development either failed to submit themselves for 
re-election or announced their resignations. Representa- 
tives of more than one City investment institution rose to 
say how they disliked what was happening. But the issue 
has never been in any doubt since Friday of last week 
when the liquidator of British Controlled Oilfields, who was 
appointed on the motion of the group headed by Henry 
Ansbacher and Company, and wielding the votes of half 
the ordinary capital, made it clear that he was going to 
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oppose the re-election of the retiring directors. There 


remain on the board the two directors who joined recenily 


to give the Ansbacher group representation, the two new 
names added on Thursday, and the managing director, 
Commander H. V. Lavington. 

The board of this company is now. effectively controjied 
by the liquidator of British Controlled Oilfields, and i: js 
for him to prove the thesis that his half of the equity can 
be sold in a block better than by piecemeal marketing. 
Since there were no recriminations his task is in no way 
hampered. All the same, it may be regretted that the 
atmosphere of the feeting was so gentle that no statement 
of any kind was extracted from the new masters of this 
important company about their intentions. There is in 
prospect an independent report on the value of the proper- 
ties ; clearly the independent shareholders should have the 
benefit of it as soon as the liquidator. 


German Credit Bogey 


ECENT experience has tempered fears of the damage 
R that might be done to British exports by German 
competition. That is partly because many sections of 
British industry have shown that they can compete with 
Germany, and partly because the buoyancy of world demand 
for manufacturers in the past year has left room for both 
countries to expand their exports together. It is also clear 
that Germany, having restored much of its export trade 
with the aid of favourable credit terms, export incentive 
schemes, and bilateral trade agreements, has had second 
thoughts about these tactics. 

The Credit Insurance Association, in “German Com- 
petition,” a revised edition of its earlier survey, throws some 
light on this changing attitude. After mentioning Germany’s 
undertaking to abandon all export subsidies by the end of 
next year, it examines the present attitude towards export 
credits. It finds the German banks arguing that the limit 
has been reached in extended credits, and desiring a move 
among the industrialised nations to resist a further exten- 
sion. Naturally, this view is not accepted throughout 
Germany. Many industrialists, and some sections of the 
German government, advocate an expansionist policy which 
the leading bankers think imprudent, but so far the banks 
have had the better of the argument. There is no doubt 
that the credits offered by Germany have often been 
exaggerated, or that—as the survey remarks—the British 
manufacturer is at least as competitive on credit terms 4s 
his German rival; certainly he usually pays less for lis 
credit. 

The survey also gives details of the credits accepted by 
the Ausfuhrkredit-Aktiengesellschaft, the central institution 
for medium and long-term export finance. The main 
geographical distribution of A.K.A. credits outstanding 01 
December 31st was: Europe, 41.4 per cent ; South Americ:, 
32.6 per cent ; Asia, 10 per cent, and Africa, 6.5 per cent. 
The largest part of the credits arranged were for expor's 
to countries with which Germany had bilateral trade agree 
ments. These totalled DM 223 million; Argentina heacs 
the list with DM 110 million, followed by Turkey (DM! 
37 million) and Brazil (DM 36 million). Given Germany * 
experience in such countries as Brazil (where Britain ‘ 
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Almost every 





important 
lamp and 
lighting 
development 
in the last 
o0 years 
owes 


something 


to BTH 


BTH Lighting Engineers are never satisfied. They are always investigating 


new lighting techniques, or new ways of using old ones. Here are some of their 


achievements of recent months: 


FACTORY TO OFFICES 


The trouble with most lighting systems is 
_ once installed, you’ve got them for 
— and all. Change your mind about the 

d of light you want, and it’s an expensive 
and troublesome business. 


So BTH set to work to devise an instal- 
lation which could be switched about when 
the need arose — so that a school classroom 
could become a gymnasium ; a shop floor an 
exhibition hall. And they produced Mazda 
Invertrunking. 


Basically, this is a system of aluminium 
channels. The lighting system is based on 
them in such a way that it can be altered 
without fundamental changes. The result ? 
You can transform your factory into offices 
(and back again) with the minimum of time 
and trouble, thanks to BTH research. 


TAKING IT OUT TO THE LIGHT 
When buying materials, many shoppers take 
them out to the pavement to see what they 
really look like. There’s no need to do that 
any more with the new BTH shoplighting. 


The problem was to produce a shop- 
lighting system in which the customer 
would feel at ease, but which would 
enhance the appearance of merchandise. 
BTH engineers solved it by a combination 
— first, of Mazda Spotlights, giving con- 
trasted patterns of light with emphasis 
where it is most wanted: and second, 
on Fluorescent Lamps, giving a diffuse 
— light and true colour ren 
pee ea the perfect shoplighting in: 


and another triumph for BTH (Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies) 


ene 





NEW ADVANCES IN FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Not many years ago BTH were pioneering 
fluorescent lighting. During the war 
Mazda fluorescent lamps were installed in 
factories and |e. a big part in speeding 
production. Since then- progress has been 
constant and rapid, 


1954 in particular has seen the intro- 
duction of many better, more economical 
fluorescent lamps. One new lamp givesa light 
similar to that of the ordinary domestic lamp 
but at the economical running cost of 
fluorescent lighting. No lamps in the world 
give you a better, longer-lasting light for 
your money than Mazda fluorescent lamps. 


y 


the lamps and lighting 
fittings with 


behind them 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD. 











Before new hearths and homes can 
arise, row upon row, Caterpillar earth- 
movers must get towork. On building 
sites up and down the country, where 


soon there will be houses, hospitals, 


offices, schools and factories, you can 


see the distinctive yellow of the ‘Cats’ 
(world-famous nickname for these 


world-famous machines) and hear the 
powerful, purposeful throb of their 
engines. These are busy times for the 
‘Cats’, speedily doing the spadework 


for Britain’s building developments. 
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Happiness: 
















The BIG Yellow CATS 


ARE PURRING BEFORE THE HEARTH 


Distributed & Serviced in U.K. by> 
North & East—hH. LEVERTON & CO. LTD., 
Spalding, Lincs. 

Wales & South-West —BOWMAKER 
(PLANT) LTD., Willenhall, Scaffs. 
London & South-East—FRED MYERS 
TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 4 Tilney St., 
London, W.1I. 

Scotland. CALEDONIAN TRACTOR & 
EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. Rigby Street, 
Glasgow, E.1. 





DIESEL TRACTORS AND EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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With affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings—our 
children’s future is assured. 


This Voluntary Society has nearly 5,000 children 
now in its care, depending on 
YOUR HELP 


LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in 


the years to come. 


DONATIONS can help us NOW 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 


SOCIETY 


Formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, 5S.E.il 
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Vv. NU-SWIFT 


We know who will win. Please send 

us details of your wonderfully rapid 

and reliable Fire Extinguishers— 
before it is TOO LATE! 


a eteeesrsne reese ver scasemeneseepeseseeseuecnte 


Post now to Nu-Swife Led., Elland, Yorks. 
| —AHEAD OF THE FIRE FIEND'S VISIT! 
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was forced into some involuntary investment) it is’ not 
surprising that bilateral agreements are now generally con- 
sidered to have outlived their usefulness. British industry 
will not take these signs of a change in German policy 
as a cue to relax its own efforts. Germany will remain a 
serious competitor, and when the winds of world trade 
blow more bleakly, the German government may find it 
hard to resist pressure to find new means of boosting 
exports. 


Concession on Legacies 


LOWLY, but steddily, the restrictions on sterling transfer 
S are being whittled away. The latest small concession 
concerns blocked legacies to beneficiaries in the dollar area. 
The previous arrangement was that the first {500 was 
open to transfer and the remainder was blocked but could 
be invested in sterling securities. Now the Treasury 
release$ all the legacies distributed before the end of 1951 
and promises, wjthout specific timetable, to move by stages 
towards the release of all legacies including the current 
ones. The cost of the concession cannot be assessed 
because the holders of blocked legacies have been permitted 
to sell the blocked accounts or the sterling securities in 
which they had been invested to other people living neither 
in the sterling area or the Uniscan countries. Outside the 
dollar area legacies are already free for transfer. 


SHORTER NOTES 
An unusual event this week has been the announcement 


of a public debenture issue by a leading Scottish investment 
trust. British Assets Trust is issuing to the public 


495 


£2 million of 4 per cent debenture stock 1980-85 at par. 
The issue includes an offer to holders of the trust’s 
existing £758,715 of 5 per cent debenture stock to convert 
into the new stock. British Assets Trust’s portfolio of 
£17 million includes about 40 per cent of United States 
and Canadian securities. 


* 


Rhokana Corporation is controlled by Rhodesian Anglo- 
American, not, as stated in last week’s issue, by Rhodesian 
Selection Trust. 


* 


In keeping with their promise made last May, the direc- 
tors of Dunlop Rubber have broken with past precedent 
and declared an interim ordinary dividend. It is 4 per cent ; 
a total dividend of 14 per cent was paid for 1953. 


* 


Only 27 vehicles have been sold out of the 574 
vehicles in the nationalised meat transport fleet that were 
put up for sale two months ago. Bids for all the others 
were considered to be too low and were rejected. There 
were altogether six haulage units on offer ; the four small 
ones were sold. The largest unit contained 497 vehicles, 
most of which were already on charter to United Carriers 
Ltd, the new co-operative meat transport group that is the 
largest unit in the business, and this company was known 
to have bid for them. The unsold vehicles may be put 
up for tender again, though not necessarily in the same 
units. With List 7 and lists “Sr ” and “ S2” now virtually 
disposed of, 9,330 BRS vehicles have now been sold out 
of 32,500. 


the race for the market. And the pace ai 


TUBE INVESTMENTS. The 
decision by the conservative board of 
directors of Tube Investments, the tube 
makers and bicycle manufacturers, to 
raise the ordinary dividend from 1§ to 174 
per cent was exactly in line with expecta- 
tions in the market. As soon as the 
decision was announced, the £1 ordinary 
Stock units rose 6d. to 76s., to offer a yield 
of 4.6 per cent. As in the past the divi- 
dend is generously covered—this time 
earnings cover it more than three and 
a half times; the latest increase has 
not been bold enough to get rid of the 
feeling among some investors that the 
company could afford to be more 
generous. 

_ The preliminary figures for the year to 
July 31st show that trading profits of sub- 
sidiaries have risen only modestly—from 
47,458,583 to £7,685,666. Thanks to 
an increase in depreciation (from 
£1,586,324 to £1,943,842) and to a slight 
fall in other income (from £326,872 to 
£260,407) net income after tax was lower, 
cut only by a mere £32,688 to £2,687,484. 


. Company Notes 


As the company did not benefit as it did in 
1952-53 from  non-recurrent credits 
released from tax provisions, the directors 
had to reduce the appropriations from 
profits from £3,031,804 to £1,920,912. 
But these massive appropriations remain 
the hall mark of a sound, if unexciting, 
equity. 
* 


STANDARD MOTOR: ROVER: 
ALVIS. Standard Motor Company has 
now announced that the issue of 3,000,000 
£1 54 per cent preference shares, fore- 
shadowed by Lord Tedder when the 
accounts were issued, will be a public offer 
at 20s. 6d. per share. At that price and 
underwritten by Helbert Wagg and J. 
Henry Schroder success seems assured, 
Another company which like Standard 
and British Motor is raising new capital 
for a development programme is Rover. 
That is not surprising for none of the 
motor manufacturers, whether they are 
finding the money from internal resources 
or from investors, dares to fall behind in 


which they can run will be dictated by the 
success of their capital expansion pro- 
grammes. 

The Rover scheme combines a “ rights ” 
issue with a scrip issue of ordinary shares. 
The “ rights ” offer will consist of 1,175,314 
8s. ordinary shares in the ratio of two new 
shares for every five ordinary or employee 
shares in issue. The price has not yet been 
fixed but the chairman explains that it will 
be “ appreciably ” below the market price, 
which at the moment is 46s. After the 
issue the directors intend to capitalise 
£411,360 from reserves and make a free 
scrip issue of two new Is. ordinary shares 
for each 8s. share. The capital as increased 
will then be consolidated and sub-divided 
into two §s. ordinary shares. On these 
shares the directors expect to be able to 
pay a dividend of not less than 20 per 
cent, which is equivalent to the 25 per 
cent dividend paid on the present capital 
for the year to July 31st. 

Like British Motor Corporation, Royer 
has enjoyed cheering trading results. In 
number and in value sales of vehicles rose 
and trading profits went up from 
£1,416,407 to £2,010,235. Much higher 
profits are the common feature of motor 
companies’ reports this autumn—a much 
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smaller company, Alvis, has, for example, 
reported an increase in~ profits from 
£137,149 to £264,851 and ‘in the ordinary 
dividend from 7 to ro per cent—but the 
advance reported by Rover seems to be 
above the average. Leaving its ordinary 
dividend unchanged at’25 per cent, Rover 
has, like its competitors, ploughed much of 
its net profits back into the business. But 

in spite of its strong liquid resources, the 
‘ directors believe that a new issue is 
“desirable” in view of their decisions to 
buy a factory in Birmingham and to build 
a new factory near the Solihull works. 


* 


FISONS. When the directors of Fisons, 
the fertiliser manufacturers, announced in 
June—the financial year having only two 
more weeks to run—an increase in the 
interim ordinary dividend from 4 to § per 
cent, they added that it was anticipated that 
it would be possible to recommend an in- 
crease in the final payment. As they had 
paid a full year’s dividend of 12} per cent 
in 1952-53, the least that investors could 
expect was a total dividend of 15 per cent. 
That, in fact, is what they will receive. In 
a bull market there are always optimists 
and when the directors merely confirmed 
the most cautious hopes, the £1 ordinary 
stock units were marked down Is. 3d. to 
59s. (to offer a yield of just under 5.2 per 
cent). 

It was the dividend and not the trading 
results that disappointed investors, for yet 
another increase in the group’s profits was 
reported. After charging £701,893 (against 
£651,479) for depreciation and an unspeci- 
fied sum-for other expenses the group’s 
profit before tax emerged at £2,955,576, 
showing an increase of over £650,000 on the 
1952-§3 profit of £2,295,249. Taxation also 
went up (from £1,568,596 to £1,931,655) 
and the latest provision included £290,062 
for six months’ EPL, compared with a full 
year’s charge of £315,909. Net profits, 


£993,208 and the directors a 

£500,000, compared with £425,000, to 
general reserve. The demise of EPL pro- 
vides the opportunity for bigger dividends 
in the current year if the directors so wish. 
And the broadening of the business 
through the acquisition of Pest Control and 
a half interest in Murgatroyd’s Salt and 
Chemicals (in partnership with Distillers) 
may also spell out better things to come. 


however, advanced from £701,429 to 
ppropriated 


* 


CROMPTON PARKINSON. The 
one for four scrip issue by Crompton 
Parkinson, the electrical engineers, did 
nothing to temper the disappointment of 
investors with the ordinary dividend and 
the trading results for the year to June 30th, 
Having received a good increase a year 
ago, investors were looking for just a little 
more this year; but the directors, who, 
as the chairman explained twelve months 
ago, “ think a conservative financial policy 
is the right one to follow in the company ” 
were content to leave the ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 20 per cent. 

Nor were the trading results particularly 
encouraging, for the group’s income before 
tax fell slightly, from £2,058,871 to 
£2,047,291. And the advance in the net 
balance after tax (from £662,713 to 
£838,175) was largely accounted for by the 
absence of the special bonus to employees 
(which a year ago took £135,695) and by 
the reduction in specific reserve appro- 
priations (from £125,048 to £46,099). The 
cautious phrases “ modest recovery ” and 
“restrained optimism ” used by the chair- 
man a year ago seem now to have been 
just a little too confident. But profits in 
the capital goods industries have already 
risen sharply and cannot go on expanding 
rapidly for ever. Crompton Parkinson §s. 
ordinary stock units fell ro}d. to 21s. r4d., 
to offer a yield of 42 per cent. 


SECURITY PRICES — SAgKieS 


| i i ad 


MARKINGS: Weekly average of bargains 
marked in the Stock Exchange 7 Gy 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANC: 


Next Account begins: November 171), 
Next Contango Day: November 17th 
Next Settlement Day : November 9th 


ALTHOUGH gilt-edged prices continued to 
improve this week, industrial equitic 
were little more than steady at the end 
of the old account. They began to 
advance again, however, at the beginning 
of the new account so that by the close on 
Wednesday the Financial Times ordinary 
share index had risen to a new peak of 
181.2. A steady demand, concentrated on 
the medium dated issues, Kept gilt-edved 
prices firm and they improved further 
after the publication of the gold and dollar 
figures for October, making a particularly 
good showing on Thursday. Dominion and 
Colonial stocks also responded to modest 
buying orders. Banking and insurance 
shares also improved and there were quite 
active movements in the British Bank of 
the Middle East, following some vacue 
take-over rumours. In the foreign market 
Japanese bonds advanced quite strongly 
on the strength of the GATT discussions ; 
they reacted slightly on Tuesday when 
Continental support was temporarily with- 
drawn but rallied later when this support 
was again given. German bonds, after a 
temporary weakness on Tuesday, also 
rallied. 


At the end of the account, industrial 
equities made a mixed showing with losses 
in many groups offset by gains among 
tobacco and woollen issues. At the begin- 
ning of the new account, however, most 
sectors of the market were more cheerful, 
and the multiple afid departmental store 
issues came back into the picture with 
several sharp advances. Among the 
individual features of the market were 
the advance in Whitbread, following the 
interim dividend, and in John Barker on 
take-over rumours ; these shares jumped 
on Monday by 13s. to 95s. but reacted 
later to 90s. At the end of the account 
oil shares encountered a good deal of 
selling but they rallied when the new 
account opened. Tea shares continued to 
improve and rubber shares remained firm. 
Kaffirs were dull at the end of the account 
and showed little sign of rallying when 
the new account opened. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 











Security Indices Yields 


1954 


Cons. 











| 13,359 
8 | 12,512 
| 12,613 
| 16,354 
| 12,958 
12,675 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928= 100. 
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Tha} 1746}Distillers, 4/- ........ i 25/9 317 8 (Stand. Gas ...| 138 | 14 }Gen: Motors.| 914 | 924 JU.S. Steel....) 573 | 58i« 
ll b| «8 a@lGuinness 10/-........ a nn | 30K. 417 6 [United Corp. .| Goodyear ...' 87} | % festinghouse.) 71 
15%b| 7 a\Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 87/6: | 88/9 |5 2 2 JW.UnionTel..) 58 Inter. Nickel | 48} | 52 colworth . 461 | 4 
dend. + Free of tax, Yield calculated on gross peas § Yield basis 93%. {a) Interim dividend. (b) Finai dividend. {(¢) Whole year’s dividend. 


basis 40% o- 














Yield basis 17 %e 38 
)Y ield basis 22- 
(v) Yield basis 74° 


capital. 


Yield basis & 
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(e) To earliest date. 
(:) Yield basis 13}% after capital bonus. 
















jorecast by com 


iE 


{t) Also 24% not 
Dieta basis “14% 


(f) Flat yield. 


















































(j) Yield basis 114%. 
(o) Yield basis 9%. 
nr to tax, from e 

(x) Yield basis 18-18° 


(g) Yield basis 432% 








13% ross — 


(kh) Also 4% 
(k) Yield basis 8%; 
ip) Also 5% net capital distribution. 


(y) Yield basis 11%, after capital bonus. 


cd 


















Yield basis 10%. 


\ 


, tax free bonus and 50% tax.free from capital profits ; 
(1) To latest date. 
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yield 
(m) Yield basis 10°, after capital 

(q) Yield basis 22% gross. (r) Yield basis 
(w) Interim dividend for or 15 months. Yield 
(z) Interim dividend on 
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| The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 
e e BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages........:...+0 This week Western Europe : 

a ] fy ] C & Production and Consumption Oct. 9th Production and Trade...... This week | 
Manpower........... eivsiviiniive - Ot Zed British Commonwealth ...... Oct. 9th | 
External Trade.........00000000. Oct. 30th Western E e: 

Financial Statistics .........++ . This week Prices and Money Supply Oct. 23rd | 
i Industrial Profits...... nee Oct. 16th UROS FUME ici cecaicdes Oct. 30th | 
World Trade....... pacsian ...Oct. 16th | 
i 
| 


a, 


Prices and Wages 


















1952 | 1953 1954 











Unit Ne eee Rae e 
Oct. 12 | Oct. 19 | Oct. 26 Jov. 2 
WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator : (') 
All thellie gis oSuce i iosan eto aes 1952=10 126 99 | 89 91 | 90 | 91 98 | 97 98 99 
Ried: 3,0 cs csnsee, ck tees aedee we 114 100 | 93 95 | 95 96 112 | 111 113 116 
PYCOR  S ihcc a each hk eee eee as 167 99 | 87 88 | 89 89 85 85 83 83 
Metals cis check de S tae eee es be 99 100 | 80 78 | 78 | 78 89 | 87 | 89 83 
Other theta. cas isin a ka wang eeechs ss 131 - 96 | 96 101 | 97 | 100 100 100 100 100 
oO n erages 95 9 
BRITISH WHOLESALE . roreget 1355 oe ,. 
PRICES 1951 1952 1953 July Aug Sept. June July Aug. 
Old series : es 
AR ertariee: 65 wh iniknss sets 1938 = 106 315-0 423-3 523-5 524-7 322-3 521-4 S27°T | 528-1 | 524°9 94-5 
Pood and tobact0. iso 55 «hsebo cae i 253-9 292-0 314-6 321-9; 316°1 313-8 318-6 319-8 | 3ll 510 
Materials used in: June 30, 
Non-food manufacturing ........+.. 1949 = 100 193-3 162-1; 145-8 143-7 | 142-6| 142-8 145-2 | 143-7 | | 143-2 143-9 
Mechanical engineering..........+.+. - 134-3 149-9 | 145-7 144-5 143-2 143-2 150-8 150-8 | 150-6 151°5 
Electrical machinery.../........0. = 151-9 165-4 155-2 152-8 | 149-7 150-0 159-9 159-8 | 159-4 161-7 
Building and civil engineering....... | aa 125-6 133-6 130-4 130-5 | 130-4 | 130-1 131-3 | 131-4 | 131:3 152-0 
House building. 6. ssc vss cccscebes i 123-0 130-6 128-7 128-5 128-6 | 128-4 130-4; 131-0 131:1 131-7 
Commodities : i 
Cotton, SOY c.cis <ckines cecscteas E 223-2 171-9} 140-6 140°9| 140-6; 139-8 155-4; 155-7} 156-4 157:8 
Wok TAN. 056 ee atke acsearle ri 252-3 147-9} 171-1 171-1} 171-1} 273+6 477-5 | 166-353}. -164-9 159-3 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future ss 499-1 282-8 | 199-1 192-5 | 189-1 | 189-1 191-9 204-6 | 199°8 203-7 
Softwood, imported... .......+.0+0 143-5 | 158-0) 144-1] 140-9| 140-0) 138-3] 143-4) 144-3) 144-2 146-9 
Copper, ex-warehouse (*) ........+.- * 187-5 220-7; 217-6 214-5 | 197-9 | 201-3 205-0 204-4 | 202-8 218-5 
UK RETAIL PRICES | j 
Interim index : June 17, 
OR WN rs i cine ees cance tog g 125 136 140 141 | 140 | 140 142 | 145 144 145 
jan, ¥ | | 
AD Vela.) cs chosen ceeesiee cu es 1952 = 10 102-6 | 105-8 | 106-6) 4105-9/| 105-7} 107-3} 109-1 | 108-4 108-2 
RODD arcu Wiu< be ghee tee heuaeenen 5 | 105-4 111-3 113-7 111-7}. 111-0 113-6 118-0 116-2 1152 
OW SANE. vse caduiees case couaees 1938= 100" 202 221 | 228 229 | 228 | 227 231 | 235 233 233 
Raed icadtnscetnaciat Sangh caees ‘ 191 221 | 233 238 | 234 | 233 238 | 247 | 243 24l 
Sasth ogni PNG oni 540k deca dawees 3 119 122 | 129 130 | 130 | 130 134 | 134 | 134 154 
eT ee aOR SS a RET PRE : 249 | 259 | 253 253 | 253» 253 255 | 255 | 255 255 
Pick and Bele Soe ag bank oes * 177 197 | 207 205 | 205 | 207 214 | 214 | 214 215 
Household durable goods........... i 288 294 | 286 284 | 284 | 285 284 | 283 | 283 285 
DHA. ic tent 'os aides Saye hs seen m» \ seit 284 256 257 | 257 | 257 257 | 257 | 257 257 
FM cis a's «Ses kik tes vee ees f L386 | 387 387 | 387 | 387 387 | 387 | 387 387 
Purchasing power of 2 (based on all F e 
consumer spending).........-+-eee0- 1938=1 48 45 | 44 43-| 44 44 43 42 43 45 
| | j 
UK TERMS OF TRADE (‘| | 
import prices : | | 
ANAM 5557s tk Seta c cs elke es 1953=1 117 113 | 100 100 | 99 | 98 99 | 99 | 99 39 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... os 100 104 | 100 101 | 100 98 102 | 102 | 102 105 
Basic materials .....:.cccseccsceve 140 123 | 100 100 | 99 | 98 98 | 100 | 99 9 
Export prices : | | ; 
AM Sime fi555 5) oS os ces ties ¥ 98 103 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 99 | 98 | 100 99 
Alb manu factires ... i Sdks eo aa ga wie “a 98 | 103 | 100 99 100 | 100 99 99 100 99 
Mita ooo kas SE ae ak ae . \ aa | 90 | 100 100 | 98 | 98 95 | 93 | 94 92 
Engineering products..... ........ ie 100 100 | 101 | 100 99 100 | 101 100 
Textiles (excluding clothing) ........ a 117 | 112 | 100 98 | 100 | 101 103 | 102 | 105 102 
Terms of trade : | 
Ratio of import to export prices..... om 118 109 | 100 100 | 99 98 100 101 | 99 100 
| ' | 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS | 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952= 10 100-0 | 17-5 75-8 | 13°9 13-9 17:6 19-7 80:1 Wd 
} } 
UK WAGES bias | 
Weekly wage rates: June 30, | | 
BU WORTNE 0 acs add, bs naauoss's 1947 =1 120 130; 136 136; 136 137 142 142 43; 
eR a RS AES Pee 119 | 129 | 134 134 | 135 135 141 141 | 141 141 
Women ........ cs As eerie ies de Pa 123 | 133 | 140 140 141 141 146 146 | 147 141 
Weekly earnings : (°) i 
Path WHOIS Sn FSS OK 6 RRR OS Poe, & 141 1 151 11 160 1 
Mit. wvescaaaerack ee tees Poe 166 0; 178 6| 189 2 i ss : ; 
WOME a rien nk os eee aes Ss 9 1) 9% 4 102 5 sbi sts ind ‘ 
| Sct, 
AU WOERE eo Ci ek ce eos ees 11938=1 265 | 285 301 ees ous ies 
Mei ao cc ch ince dnc es Fe Raa ean en ee 241 | 259 274 on vias as < 
Weaken $s 055k dea eS pos 277 | 296 315 sid sie jae 56 aA 


(‘) From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat price. (*) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. (*) The interim index of retail prices has Sea linked back to 1938 with the «id 
calculations made by ProfeSsor R. G: D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) Annual figures are based on unit values aid ar 


intluenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. _(°) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey: 
(*) Revised series, based on Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. 
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Production and-Trade in Western Europe 
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| Nether- 
Ireland | Italy | eo 


Austria | Belgium | Denmark| France | Greece 





Germany, 
| E.R 


| j i 
| Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
i 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1948 = 100) 





| Ppa aR cr 
' 118 | 82 77 90 | 193 132 16 
938 j 101 89 81 67 64 
952 181 114 117 131 231 | 171 130 147 130 135 | 111 | 133 
oS ;.....-->~5a nema | 184 114 119 127 251 | 193 137; = 161 144 140 lil; = 149 
mA Warch....<<ceeecannn 199 120 128 137 282 | 227 133* 180 158 159 | 120 | 
” faa. .’... sone 210| 121 129 141 21; 8-237 i 151] 9 139 122 | 
i: .... ee 207; 121 131 145 999} 295/ *. | 175 152} 143 122 | 
lane... ..56, ee 216 | 124 133 143 | 297 | 226 | 167 155 152 | 124 | 
luly .....scceevsseons “* ° - 133 i 288 | 236 | oe 154 | 105 | 60 | 
— = ———————— — — — —_ ~~~ — BA — — | — —— ; — a — 4 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE @) 
mn. mn. mn. ‘000 mn. mn. | "000 mn. mn. 000 mn. mn. mn. ma, | mn. 
M es or schillings| francs kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas £ + fire | guilders | kroner kroner | £T. 
iths . oiaihi eo j net 
IMPORTS (¢.i.f.) 
| ae gare De ae os ee "tes 3 ap 
ee ee 50 1,922 135 3-84 | 505 1-2 3-45! 0-94 118 99 | 174} 12-5 
..........5¢ccen 1,163 | 10,252 554 | 132-64; 1,350; 432-8] 14-35| 120-48 694 520 746 | 129-7 
ch eaes | 1,106 | 10,094 673 | 121-52) 1334 592-6] 15-28| 124-75 738 | 543 | 681 | 124-3 
i Anct. .. cere | 1,388] 10,828 668 | 137-07 1,471 801-5} 14-50| 130-59 753 | 538 | 761 | 127-1 
M: 1,366 | 10,658 646 | 133-77| 1,558| 814-2} 15-59] 129-11 860 | 582 | 717 | 149-4 
tn 1,293 | 10,514 746 | 132-45| 1,559| 790-6 | 14-68 | 120-02 861 | 650 712 | 120-8 
it 1,278 | 10,038 709 | 121-77! 1,573 . | 15-58| 114-29 961 | 548 735 | 108-4 
Aagut ..s..20s0 ane 1,358 ay at 116-51 1,519 hae 2k SPE Pec — a eS 
EXPORTS (.0.b.) 
Oo. vacua 30; 1,806; 128) 2-55 468; 0-9} 2-02| 0-88 87 | 65} 154 12-1 
8c. i. 2... seca 900 | 10,212 490 | 118-04 1,409 149-9 8-41 72-02 660 | 337 678 84-7 
as eat 1,099 9,414 508 | 117-24 1,542} 282-1 9:50} 77-50 672 | 303 637 92-4 
Aesth... «ss oneelens 1,335 | 10,044 606 | 127-37| 1,661 | 220-3 8-13} 78-40 696 | 348 612 15-9 
|, M 1,330 | 8,693 552 | 125-52 1,823 | 211-8 6-96 | 76-62 | 700 | 317 782 59-9 
= 1,290 9,875 572 | 125-62 1,707 | - 206-5 8-94 | 88-10 | 724 | 394 | 738 68-1 
ae 1,327 9,136 501 | 114-90 1,926 se 9-13 | 81-14 | 745 | 358 746 63-2 
» Au (1 See Ss ae 116-50! 1,839 ok. IL 5 as a ; 37-6 
BALANCE 
OOS acc vcccae cone - @Mi— N6E|— TT — 1-29) — 37/ — O04] — 3-43] — O06) — ST) — Bi— Wi -— oF 
952 — 263|;— 39|'— 64/| —14-60) + 59| —282-9| — 5-94] —48-46/— 34) — 183) — 68/ — 45-0 
BB cc scs as seen - 7] 680; — 65) — 4-28) + 208 —310-5| — 5-78| —47-25| — 66|—- 2400/-— 44 31-9 
} | 
WA, April... sic diveckees + 147|— 784 | — 162 | — 9-70) + 190} —581-2| — 6-37] —52-19] — 57/— 190/— 149/ — 51-2 
» MP... .ntecee cee — 36|—1965|— 94/ — 8-25/ + 265 | —602-4/| — 8°63 | —52-49] — 160) — 265/ + 5/| — 89-5 
( ae... eee — 3|/— 639|— 174/ — 6-83} + 148 | —584-1| — 5-74 | —31-92| — 137| — 256} + 26| — 52-7 
Wy... See + 449|— 902|— 208| — 6-87|+ 353 we =6| — 6-45} —33-15 |} — 216) — 190} + 11} — 4-2 
Au — 6 oe f — 0-01 | + 320 So oes S500 | - ees — 41-3 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
BO no. ss thee ee tee es eae a 249 | 79 88 118 100 94 | 91 
BoE ss... :.. -canpdleelieaal 217 121 | 147 118 241 | 98 | 159 132 128 119 | 220 
DAP hen i... kao eee | 207 126 | 169 | 119 271 | 111 | 172 157 141 118 | 217 
PA, March... ueueyeeen 261 154 185%... 343 | 122 215 | 207 179 | 124? 225 
o Bpril. .....ssavdo ani 239 met. 136 316 | 104 185 166 147 | 290 
» May ..... ee 256 | 133 | 137 | 330 | 111 183 192 160 | 130 321 
oe inde EE aie 3 136 328 | 104 a 188 | 161 | 285 
o gay... ae 254 | 131 326 | 109 ; ee fame gee fe 
Se Bea eh ie Ria ey af a 2 eae Sch ees i oie 
EXPORTS 
Pe eR ee eee eRe eeee rene gente rte te 
-. eee 147 | 110 139 530 136 | 119 156 123 111 | 107 
ig 3 i | 
54. Mar i 
” Ap 
» Ma 
” Ji 
» jul 


(i 
Treland 
Te-€X px 
first 


this covers minin 


Quarter, 




















fre Sweden; electricity and manufactured gas; and. Austria, manufactured gas. es W 
tS) with the exception of Ireland which covers-general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes Luxemburg. 


g, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : 


Germany excludes West Berlin. 





Denmark and Greece exclude mining ; 


(*) Special trade (excluding 
(*) Average of 
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Financial Statistics: 
THE MONEY MARKET 


Crepit has remained generally short in 
Lombard Street in the week covered by 
the Bank return. Some special aid from 
the authorities was needed on Thursday 
of last week, while aid on a more consider- 
able scale was necessitated on Saturday by 
end-month calling and on Monday. by 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 30th there was 
an “above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £14,719,000 compared with a surplus of | 
£6,808,000 in the previous week and a surplus of | 
£8,351,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
This brought the cumulative deficit to £233, 588,000 | 
(£309,968,000 in 1953-54). There was a net receipt | 
” of £1,800,000, bringing the total cumu- | 





a ‘bel low-line 




























lative deficit to £449,138,000 (£577,455,000 in| the lack of maturities of Treasury bills 
1953-54). caused by the incidence of August Bank 
holiday. All such aid was given indirectly, 
pe April 1, | April 1, ee a | through purchases of bills from the banks, 
£000 | Bsti 7 2055 | tt [Ger | Oct, | During the rest of the week market sup- 
| 1954-55] Oct. 3, | Oct. 30,] SL, | 30, plies of credit were generally adequate, 
| Oe oe ed and on Tuesday a small surplus of funds 
— : | emerged. This led the banks to buy some 
Ord. Revenue | aoe . : 
Income Tax 1800,000} 512,800/ 524,389] 13,4151 18,082| December and early January bills at 15 
Sur-tax ...+| 132,000] 37,900! 36,800] 1,000) 1,100 per cent. 
eres 164.5751 or 300| -41-270} 1500 1600|. _ Applications for the £250 million of 
Stamps 55,000 31,500 27 UU; 2,000 | 
Profits Tax & EPT. 172,000] 119,100; 105,400] 5,100, 6,000; ‘Treasury bills on offer at this tender rose 
Exce rofits Levy, 60,000} 40,050} 53,400] 1,500; 1,700 | y “47: . 
Special Contribuet} | by £23 million to the record level of 
: : ran | i : -11: 
tion and other] } 1,000} 570) 730 | | £439.2_ million. The offer was down by 
Pee PUVONIR Te 5s re, ae ake | £10 million on the previous week, but as 
Total Inland Rev../2384,375] 336, 920! 865, 589] 25,715 31,082 the market raised its bid by 1d. to 
Customs - ..«.|1062,500] 626,073) 654,765 20,214 23,755| £99 12s. 1d. per cent its allotment fell 
Excise ........---| 719,000] 407,433 | 411,150]29,440) 20.850 only from 49 to 47 per cent. The average 
Rotel Canto sail | rate of discount fell by just over 4d. to 
Excise 1781,500}1033,506 | a 895) 49,654; 44,605) fr 11s. 7.19d. per cent. 
Motor Duties......| 77,000} 15, 568 | 17,196] 891) 1,035 Business on the London gold market 
PO (Net Receipt) ee Dr.go9| as remained small in the week covered 
Broadcast Licences, 21,000 115501 30,200 1,700 2,650 by the Bank return. The price at the 
Sundry vans. 24,000 9,47 , ' fi ; > ~ ; 
: Le ; ; eee | fixing fell steadily throughout the week, 
Miscellaneous . 245,000} 81,296) 80,639) 2,198) 445 . . ae . 
Ranson pore in sympathy with the small rise in sterling. 
Teial '4532,875 /1994,311 2059,260 80,189 78 33 The Bank return shows the first large 
Ord. Expenditure| | | outflow of notes following th 
Debt Interest 570,000] 330,826! 323,167] 1,267| 445 A g the post-holiday 
Secrest to WE ae | reflux; the reflux reached £7.7 million. 
land Exchequer..| $1,000 26,584 | 26,47] 2.013) 2,032 Bankers’ deposits fell by £5 million to 
ther Cons ne E 3,09 VJ “ sits 
Supply Services... 3855,399}1932 111 1918,584168,0691 61,525| 4290.5 million, 
_ ee et LONDON MONEY RATES 
Sinking Funds 36,0001 19,406! 19,6801 440, 580} 
i | j 
i ia ag | Bank rate (from % | Discount rates % 
A Deict | 509,068) 233,588 2,351 14,119 34%, 15/5/54) S$’ | Bankbills: 60days 14 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi- al ‘ial sini ; # se Deposit rates (max) — if 1 
ture ey ; : | 215,5509Cr 197\Cr Banks j 1 } 7 at 
i } } Discount houses .. it 6month: 1-1 
Total Surplus or Deficit... | 577,455 | 449,138 16,519 | Money—Day-to-day. 1f-If | Fine trade bills : 
P 8,548 Short periods..... 1)-2§ | 3 months at 
Net Receipts from { | Treas. bills 2months 1 ‘months 2 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 172,936{ 220,936] 13, ain! 15,532 | S ocathe if Gmonths 3-4 
Savings Certificates 10,850 7,600]— 150; 500) i 
Defence Bonds — 7,422]— 173, 223) 


51,877 











* Since end September the capital expenditure of the Post 
Office has been charged directly on the Exchequer (instead of 

















































































being financed from the Savings Funds) and is consequently 
inctuded in “ below-line ” expenditure and the total deficit. j Official 
As at October 30th this item stood at £18,400,000. | ates 
— : retin See a a — 
FLOATING DEBT | November $ ] October 28 | October 29 | October 30 | November 1 | November 2 | November 
(£ million) 2 ‘“ p | 
| United States $.. j 2-78-2-82 2-T9§-2- 793 | 2-79}-2-79§ |2°794§-2-80 pee -2-80 4; 2-80-2- 804 afi ro 4 
on ts ays and Means ; Canadian $ ...... pie \2-714-2- 12-7 7 u~ I 
T Bits | iM | Comodion 3 2-T1h-2-71f [2-71 4- 2h i 2-7 ae BTA |2-T1y-2- Tle, 2 714-27 
reasury its Advances French Fr Seiwa eee 972-65-987-35 9795-9804 9814- 982 9814-981 9804-9814 38 1-98]} 
Sante : Totat | Swiss Fr. ........ [12-15 4-12-35 h12-244-12-25 [12-244 iba n’s m4 24})12-24§-12- 266]12-248-12- 245) 12-244 12-25 
Date ll | Floating | Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 139-85- 139- i 139- 9- 80- 139-80 
Teer! te 1 ee ee 141-05 139: 139. 00). 159-875, 139-85, 139-85 132-45 
tee vssecce nas | Dutch Gid........| | 10-56-10-72 | 10-63-10-634|10-624-10-63 |10-62§-10-6 ‘19: 624- -10-623/10-624-10- 623 10-624 -10-624 
t < asta | W. Ger. D-Mk. . . .|11-67 11-84 [11 - 763-11-77 |11-76}-11- Hy . J 11-764 11- Tet 11- 769111 -768-11-764 11 764 -11-79t 
; Portuguese Esc...) 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-89-00 | 79-90-80-00 ae. 00 | be ae 80-00 | 79-90-80: 00 ) 99-800 
i Swedish Kr... -o++-| 14> 37§-14-598 [14-544-14-549114- 5 ~14-55}) 14-56-14: 56} | 565-14 SF 
Oct, 51. 3 | | Danish Kr. _--...| 19-19}-19-484 | 19-44-19-444]19-44) toe is-celiie.s 19-444-19-45 |19-444-19-45 |? 4 ioe 
j | | Norwegian Kr. ...j 5 0-01 2 | we \o0- 20-9 
diy BG 3570-6 |:i.408-5 - | | 2 4-20-02 (20-01 2. 02 lag: OL 2. -02 120-01 »: 02 '20-014-20-02 3 
} 
Aug. 7.3... 3,280-0 | 1,447-7] 285-3 . | 5013-0 | ~ One Month Forward Rates 
aw Wishes 3,280-0 | 1451-3 ; =e §,003-6 | United States $ ............40.0:, Par di es Par. ; Ac, dis |4o-pm ac ds 
eee 3,270-0 | 1,495-5 jee: FOROS | Conalitn $2. 5ci.cuccaccseeise t we je ee re ";: eae \é- a: ‘Se obs dis ly + 
_ 5,260-0 | 1,547-0 Oe tS Se eS eo eae 25dis | 2-5 dis 2-5 di 2-5 dis 25dis | cy 
| Series Fr Ene 0 6cw there) wicket baa lj-ic. pm | li- el pm | i ie-p 
Sept. 4. 3,250-0 | 1,595-8 ‘ 5196-8 | Belwian- Fr... 2... sc eksecssacs pal inode san its ae boo | 4 pm-f dis 
‘BR 3,270-0 > 1611-2 oe Renee 1 SOO eNO... cae won tics wuiuen. k-ic. pm | 4-ic. pm i -fc. pa 
wo. Mxeras 3,290-0 | 1,608-6 5176-2 | W. Ger. D-Mk......-..0scseceree- L-tpi.pm | 1-}pf. pm ik pin i. pin i. on | }-i0 . 
a ata 3,320-0 1578-0 5,204-2 BUTE. 6 io acct si cveaba teens $6 porto dis | 6 pm- $6 dis | 46 be — dis | $6 b6 dis | 46 46 dis jo pa jo dis 
oe aes 4,872 5,194-5 ROOMS 6a 6 ds Kn eSeeeuweneknue -56 dis 2-56 dis 4-56 dis £56 dis 2 oF. 
i pemenannnth Ta es os seb pan eo Par-lé di Par—lé di Ye s | Par-l¢ 
5,350-0 | 1,590-4 5227-4 ar-lodis | Par-iddis | Paretidia’ | Parti dis | Par-I di 
| 3,580-0 | 1,591-8 5,226-9 
oe | 3410-0 | 1544-0 5.261 9 Gold Price at Fixing 
pick 3,440-0 | 1,514-3 5,229-0 | Price (s..d. per fine oz.)........ 250/74 
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BANE OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 

















sideman 
1954 
i 
27 Nov. 3 
es 
Issue De; t 
Notes in circulation ...... 1,655-9 | 164ayg 
Notes in banking dept... . 4° 4 
Govt. debt and securities* 1671-3 | Leng 
Other securities.......... ea 07 
Gold coin and bullion .... 4} 3 
Banking Department 
its : i 
ublic accounts. ....... “a 0 28) we 
Treasury special account. . ‘6 +1 6 
Pai seu segeens ceeewes 0 6 | 290-6 
CHROS . cece et eiecceses 4 4 64-5 
Totciws uvatepecee 0 l 3134 
Securities : 
Government ...5....00e00 3 5 332-9 
Discounts and advances. . 9 l 9:4 
NR is iivieees eee ce “4 5 14-5 
WO Giaiync char ekede alae 6 357-2 
Banking department reserve.  } 34-9 
* Prontetien 9564) oi5.035 «<3 9-8 9] 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, « £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,700 million villiog 
on September 1, 1954. 
TREASURY BILLS 
lotted 
Max 
Rate® 
_d , 
l | 
240-0 31 0 | ¥ 
Aug. 6/| 240-0 31 9 46 
” 13 250-0 3l i > 50 
» 20! 260-0 32 ¢ 50 
» 27) 260-0 32 9 | 4 
Sept. 3) 270-0 32. 4-02 62 
» 10; 270-0 32 10-75 55 
» 17 | 280-0 2 il-74 4 
» 241 280-0 32 j OW 
Oct. 1); 280-0 32 5) 4 
» 8} 280-0 31 11:50 | 8 
» 15}. 270-0 Sl lls | @ 
» 221 260-0 31 11-30 9 
» 29); 250-0 Sl 7-19 ' 
* On Oct. 29th tenders for 91 day bills 99 12s. Wd 
secured about 47 per cent of the sum applic! for; higher 
tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterlay was! 


& maximum amount of £260 million. 
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EXPORT QUESTIONS NEED EXPERT ANSWERS 


THE LONDON Will 


OMNIBUS Latin America © 
take = 
Airliners? 3 
















Wuerner you are exporting airliners or T.V. equipment, 
dynamos or omnibuses, the markets of Latin America 
ae : if ect pose special questions about currency, import regulations 
and exchange control. As the only British Bank with 





14 5 J . 
57.9 ’ N this r . . ; 
ue 5 ] . " horse-drawn covered Waggon the branches throughout Latin America, we are particularly : 
: citizens of Edwardian London trundled 5 : ae 
a. hei i tj well equipped to answer these questions promptly and iz 
Still oh oF — Venturesomc mene er woen _— accurately, and to advise and assist you in many other 
M0 = pool Street and Regent Circus via Holborn. 
ulsog dist’ ways. 
eS May we now remind you of another Our Fortnightly Review, a digest of reports sent in from 
& public service? For more than two centuries, our 51 branches in South and Central America, is an 
Seiad B an omnibus collection of all sorts of in- invaluable summary of economic information for all who 
Allotted Be a surance policies has been built up by the trade in these markets. We shall be glad to send you a : 
Mac, ; London Assurance. Here are a few of them: specimen copy on application to :— ‘ae 
— SCHOOL MASTERED ee 


5 Ne ae The Research Department (SECTION 34) 
Sooner or later, fathe c 
children in terms of education. And it’s never ae ee ee ee See 


: oO SES N TOKENHOU F N N CC.‘ 
too soon for the prudent parent. By taking out HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 AND 81 ay FAR SOM, F8 
¢ » " k BRADFORD: 19 SUNBRIDGE ROAD MANCHESTER: 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
our Educational Policy really early on, he makes 


light of heavy school bills to come. 


PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE 
Fires in firms come in many different sizes. It 
may be a smoulder in a waste-paper basket. It 






































INDIA PAKISTAN - BURMA - CEYLON - MALAYA - SINGAPORE 


58 | could be a case of everything going to blazes. 
: i And the burning question is: have you a large 
« { enough insurance cover to mect every 
> i } emergency? If not, then we suggest you get in 
higher touch with us before anything really alarming 
y was [0 < . 
happens. 


FIRM POLICY 
Many hundreds of Staff Pension Schemes, 





| large and small, have been organized by the 
a London Assurance. We can therefore offer to 
ember 3 firms and organizations that may be considering Business houses looking Eastwards for extended 
2-0 such a scheme the advantages of wide experience, markets are invited to make full use of the 
; sl oe es services of The Mercantile Bank of India. 
; Lad GENERALLY SPEAKING... ? With branches in all important trading centres 
4-106 i If you would know more about any of the the Bank will be pleased to provide current 
0-000 policies Yee sa a * infor- information regarding agency channels, ship- 
‘1 19-444 % mation about any otner partuc ar policies or . ‘ llied roblems. 
on oe about insurance problems generally-—-pray make ping, exchange regulations and allied p 
4 what use of us you wish. Our address is 1, King 
: ac , William Street, Dept. W.6, London, E.C.4. Ye HE 
5 dis a “a8 
i pr . 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 









“=| | THE LONDON 
| ASSURANCE 


‘Very Pron fecptle & Aeal with" 





HONG KONG - CHINA - MAURITIUS - THAILAND — JAPAN 
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““Tf it hadn’t been for 
him I should not have 
been provided for” 


———— ————————— 
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MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 





LIFE ASSURANCE PROVIDES FAMILY 











INCOMES WHEN MOST NEEDED 





The regular calls of the 





Home Service Insurance Man | 





THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
. BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited.) 
Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
15, THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


* 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,900,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - -Rs. 8,000,000 


With over 90 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 


’ provide much-needed 









capital for investment in 


industry and commerce 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER 


(and Associated Companies) 


ESTATES LTD. 


INQUIRY INTO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY OF MALAYA 


The following is a statement by Sir John 
Hav. Chairman of United Sua _ Betong 


Rubber Estates, Ltd., and Associated Com- 
. n the Inquiry into the Rubber Indus- 
try of Malaya. 
I. In May of this year the Government of 
the Federation of Malaya announced the 
z ment of a Mission to inquire into 
“certain matters connected with the rubber 
‘ndustry.” Members of the Mission arrived 
, Malaya in June. ‘They presented their 
ort to the High Commissioner in August 
vas issued to the press on October Ist. 


ret 
at} 


As this report makes recommendations on 
important matters of policy and their direc- 
tion, upon which it would seem proper that 
proprietors of estates should be informed, 


my colleagues on the boards of this and 
associated companies have asked “me to 
review briefly the salient features of the 
report and to present our views on its 
findings. 

Although in its title the Mission bore the 
description “Fact Finding” it could not 
fairly be expected that its members would 
discover any facts which were not already 
well known to those engaged in the industry. 


In their report the Mission acknowledge that 
such information as they collected was neces- 
sarily obtained from the rubber industry 


itself and from publications available to all 
and in their letter to the High Commissioner 
they state that it would have taken very much 
longer than their two months stay in Malaya 
to have dealt exhaustively with all the terms 
of their reference. They elect, therefage, to 
deal almost exclusively with two miatters, 
namely taxation and replanting. Since these 
two subjects constitute the industry’s out- 
standing problems, this emphasis is well 
placed and timely. 


_ IL. The most important factor to be taken 
into account in the consideration of these 
matters is the strong competition, present and 
prospective, of synthetic rubber. Although 
we are unable to follow the Mission in its 
fights of fancy when it.proceeds to predict 


the precise year when research into synthetic 
will have reached its consummation and the 
Price at which it will sell in 1964, we agree 
that in the long run the price of natural 
rubber will be governed largely by synthetic. 

hat is a generalisation, however, and as 


Such cannot apply in all circumstances as was 
mace evident in 1950-52 when the price of 
natura. rubber pursued its own independent 
course. It has long been recognised that the 
most effective way in which to prepare for 
and successfully meet competition from syn- 
oe by the replacement of old rubber 
y modern stock which, by its higher yields, 
substantially reduces costs, at the same time 


oe an opportunity for better earnings for 
Jur. 


aoe But replanting is a costly operation 
= its benefits are long deferred. Except in 
are instances—and in such cases it would 
raige wecessary—rubber producers cannot 

me fresh capital for replanting. Even at 
a when rubber is. at a price generally 
munerative to producers, most rubber com- 
Penies’ shares quoted here and in Sgngapore 
“re al a price well below par, despite the fact 


SIR JOHN HAY’S STATEMENT 


that the original capital has been supple- 
memted by the repeated ploughing back 
of profits over many years. This serious 
loss of capital in terms of markets value 
reflects the investor’s disappointments dnd 
a lack of confidence in Malaya’s chief 
industry. 


The only source, therefore, from which the 
Malayan rubber producer can finance the 
costly and never-ceasing operation of replant- 
ing is the profit that he can retain in the 
business after payment of taxation. The 
rubber producer, particularly if he is domi- 
ciled in this country, has to suffer heavy 
deductions from his revenue in the form of 
export duty, income tax, profits tax and 
distribution tax. These varied and heavy 
exactions, representing 65 per cent to 70 per 
cent of his profits, severely deplete his 
resources and rob him of funds necessary for 
the modernisation of his estates. It is in this 
grim context that taxation and replanting 
become interrelated subjects, to be discussed 
as such. From these generally agreed 
premises, we proceed to examine the findings 
of the Mission. 


IV. In the Mission’s report there is ample 
and welcome support for the industry’s own 
views on the subject of taxation, e.g., “ export 
duty being in effect an addition to cost 
increases the difficulties of producers in 
Malaya ”"—“ it tends to ignore two basic 
principles of taxation ”—“ Our examination 
of costs shows that with a price of 60 cents 
per Ib (ie. 16.8d.) a low-yielding estate 
cannot both pay export duty and set aside 
adequate amounts for replanting ”"—“* We 
cannot disguise our opinion that there is very 
little chance at present of new outside capital 
being invested in rubber in Malaya. ... 
The view of potential outside investors almost 
certainly is that risks of new investment in 
Malaya far exceed the probable rewards.” 
The diagnosis is acute and sound. The 
remedy prescribed is in disappointing 
contrast. Its ingredients are such as would 
aggravate, but certainly not ameliorate, the 
industry’s ills. For the existing scale of 
export duty. the Mission recommends a 
fevised one, the feature of which is a reduced 
rate at the lower levels of price with steep 
increases beyond a price of 80 cents (22.4d.), 
but this is coupled with the condition that 
the cess of 4} cents, now automatically 
returnable, is to be retained by Government 
and only repaid, less expenses, on conditions 
which may not be capable in all instances of 
fulfilment. At the present price of rubber 
all estate producers would, initially at least, 
be 34 cents per lb worse off. Moreover, on 
prices above 80 cents export duty is savagely 
increased far beyond anything hitherto 
experienced. If, perchance, rubber should at 
any time again reach 2 dollars per lb (4s. 8d.), 
then a company such as United Sua Betong 
would be required to pay in export duty 
alone as much as £1,400,000, whilst the total 
of duties and taxes it is calculated would 
exceed 82 per cent of profits. Proposals 
involving such penal taxation are sought to 
be justified by the claim that high prices are 
a windfall, “to a share of which Government 
has a claim.” But under the existing rate of 
taxation Governments already take their share 
in any profit that the industry may make to 


the extent of 65/70 per cent, which by any 
reasonable standard is excessive, and in its 
application to an enterprise so hazardous and 
unstable as rubber, is a serious deterrent to 
progress and efficiency. To increase this share 
in the rare imstances when prices are high, 
whilst leaving the consequences of the more 
common occurrence of low prices to fall 
with undivided weight on the industry, 
would be an act morally indefensible and 
a sure signal for the withdrawal of capital 
from Malaya. 


The natural rubber industry’s chief com- 
petitor is the synthetic rubber industry in 
USA, financed, nurtured, protected and 
fostered by its Government. That industry 
pays no Federal taxes. The natural rubber 
industry seeks no such privileges, but it does 
ask that there should be an end to discrimi- 
Nation against it and that it should be 
required to bear only the same rate of tax 
as is applicable to business and commerce, 
and appropriate to an enterprise which, far 
from depleting the natural wealth of the 
country, makes the most outstanding addition 
to at. 


_ V. Before proceeding to examine the 
Mission’s proposals in respect of replanting 
it is important to understand what that opera- 
tion entails. On an area selected in, 1954 
for replanting, the existing stand of trees 
would be severely tapped for the next twelve 
months so as to extract the maximum amount 
of latex. In 1955 the trees would be destroyed 
and replaced with new high-yielding stock 
which would normally reach the first stage 
of commercial yield in 1962. The cost of this 
replacement varies, but a fair average figure 
would be £100 per acre, excluding any new 
expenditure on equipment. For economic 
reasons an estate cannot afford to put more 
than approximately 20 per cent of its planted 
area out of production at one time and for 
financial reasons it can rarely afford to replant 
at an average annual rate greater than 3 per 
cent. It will thus be seen that nearly two 
decades must elapse before the whole of this 
20 per cent reaches the yielding stage. In 
replanting there #s no short cut: It is a long- 
term, costly operation and once embarked 
upon it must be completed if heavy loss is 
to be avoided. A rubber estate owner might 
fairly look for some incentive to engagement 
in such investment and some promise of 
reward for his patient and heavy expenditure. 
Neither incentive nor promise is contained 
in the Mission’s report. Such moderate 
reduction as is recommended in export duty 
at the lower end of the scale is more than 
offset by the cess of 4} cents, whilst at the 
other end of the scale nearly all profit is to 
be swallowed up in extra taxation. It con- 
tains gloomy forebodings regarding the future 
of rubber. “ Synthetic dyes killed indigo ; no 
means impossible synthetic rubber should 
kill plantation rubber”—‘“ the future diffi- 
culties of the natural rubber industry are thus 
immense ”—“ the last chance that a large 
part of the natural rubber industry will have 
of setting its house in order before the storm 
breaks "—“ If the present state of affairs is 
allowed to continue ... the end of the rubber 
industry . . . is inevitable within the next 
fifteen or twenty years.”—“ If things are 

allowed to stay as they are the rubber indus- 
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try, and with it Malaya itself, is eventually 
doomed.” This free indulgence in hyperbole 
is no doubt direated to conditioning the mind 
to the acoeptance of proposals, to which the 
Mission themselves acknowledge “ there are 
theoretical and practical objections.” It is 
proposed that a cess of 44 cents per lb should 
be imposed on all estate owners, returnable 
—less expenses of course—against expendi- 
ture incurred in future replanting. No longer 
is replanting to be a,matter for the exercise 
of a careful and prudent judgment as to its 
extent, place and time in relation to financial 
and economic conditions. It has to be done 
under heavy forfeit, regardless of the suit- 
ability of soil, labour or of all the widely 
varying conditions that exist between estates 
and without consideration as to whether an 
area is safe or unsafe.’ It is difficult to believe 
that any government would assume the 
responsibility of applying this inflexible 
formula, so unsuited to an industry so 
variable in its elements and so dependent in 
its fortunes on unpredictable external 
developments. To administer effectively any 
such scheme would be an immense task. The 
examination of numerous and continuing 
claims for the return of the cess, the inspec- 
tion and reporting on over millions of acres, 
references to district tribunals and appeal 
tribunals, the examination of. requests for 
“ overdrafts,” etc: etc., involving the engage- 
ment of a large staff in unproductive work 
and necessitating a dangerous and widespread 
delegation of an enlarged and corrupting 
power to give and to withhold. The cost 
of all this would be another charge on an 
already overburdened industry, increasing the 
cost of production and defeating the professed 
aim of the scheme. The Mission’s recom- 
mendations involve (a) an initial depletion of 
scarce resources, (b) am increase in taxation 
at a price only a few cents higher than the 
present one, and (c) the denial of freedom 
to exercise judgment in fundamental matters 
of policy in favour of automatic and indis- 
criminate action in atcordance with an 
arbitrarily chosen rigid formula. We are of 
the opinion that these recommendations 
are singularly unsuited to -the require- 
ments of the rubber industry in Malaya 
and that in their manifold and complex 
provisions they would prove administratively 
impracticable. 

VI. We do not share the dismal prognosti- 
cations of the Mission regarding the future of 
Malaya’s rubber industry. It would seem 
that in estimating future prospects the 
Mission has fallen into the error of consider- 
ing figures of planting in terms of acreage, 
instead of productive capacity. It may be 
true that of the total of over.2 million acres 
of estate rubber only 36 per cent is planted 
with age jer | stock, but the productive 
capacity of this lesser percentage is greater 
than the remainder. The .concentration of 
higher production on a lesser area at a lower 
cost can surely only be regarded as a sound 
and welcome economic development. 
postwar period has been a particularly diffi- 
cult one for the rubber industry in Malaya, 
viz., a long period of low prices below the 
level at which the Mission states. that it is 
impossible for a low producer to provide the 
money necessary for replanting ; varied by 
a shorter period of high prices, ally 
regarded as too profitable to sacrifice crop 
in favour of replanting, and for nearly seven 
years there has been in Malaya a state of 
emergency, the impact of which has fallen 
with peculidr force on the rubber industry. 
Notwithstanding these adverse conditions, 
over 300,000 acres of estate rubber have been 
replanted, an achievement not to be dis- 
dained. On the limited basis of what has 
already been dome there is no warrant for 
the prediction that Malayan production is 
likely to decline and decay, On the contrary, 
a carefully computed. forecast shows a 
gradually improving yield over the next seven 
years. 


VIL. This estimate takes acoount of the loss 


of output involved in a continuance of re- 
planting. The Government of Malaya ar: 
sponsoring a scheme for the replanting of 
smallholders’ rubber. This aims at replanting 
500,000 acres by the end of 1959, This target 
is unlikely to be realised. Only 20,000 acres 
were replanted in 1953. Our estimate is that 
over the next decade smallholders’ replanting 
will be at the rate of 35,000 acres per annum. 
On the assumption that rubber continues 
moderately profitable, we estimate that over 
the same period estates will replant or plant 
at the rate of 55,000 acres per annum. On 
this basis the expected improvement in out- 
puts after 1962 should bé more marked, 
gradually increasing until by 1975 output 
from Malaya may well reach a figure of nearly 
1,200,000 tons ‘per annum, approximately 
double the present rate. The despairing 
views expressed by the Mission regarding the 
outlook for the Malayan rubber industry have 
no warrant in present fact and sober prospect. 
To this, however, we must admit one serious 
qualification which, strangely enough, passes 
unheeded in the Mission’s report. —The main- 
tenance of law and order is an indispensable 
condition to progress and efficiency in any 
productive industry. The rubber indystry in 
Malaya, operating over a wide territory with 
its perimeter touching at many points the 
jungle which shelters terrorists and bandits, 
is peculiarly vulnerable to attack. Those who 
are engaged on work on rubber estates are 
entitled to expect that the conduct of their 
duties should be free from danger and that 
they are at liberty to go to and fro in peace 
and security. It is to this supreme task that 
the energies and resources of Government 
should be directed. When that has been 
accomplished free enterprise will function 
efficiently, confidence will be restored and 
investment in the cubber industry might 
well then be regarded as investment in 
success, 


BENNIS COMBUSTION 
LTD. 


The annual general meeting of Bennis 
Combustion Limited was held on October 
29th at Manchester, Mr Herbert V. Harris 
presiding, 

The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s circulated statement: 


The reports and accounts now being sub- 
mitted show that our record of successful 
effort has been fully maintained in the past 
year, against a background of still rising costs 
and keener competition, 


Before taxation, but after deducti 
depreciation, directors’ emoluments an 
charges the met profit of the company is 
£146,563 against £98,398 last year, whilst 
that of the Group is £155,191 against 
£131,920 for the preceding year. After 
providing £83,775 for taxation, the Group 
net profit amounts to £71,416 as compared 
with £63,920 for the previous year. With 
£46,789 brought in from last year, the 
balance available is £114,352, out of which 
your directors have set aside the sum of 
£50,000 towards contemplated expenditure 
on buildings and plant, which assets stand 
in the books of the parent company at the 
modest figure today of £75,390. 

Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 10 per cent, making a total of 15 per cent 
for the year, and the sum of £5,000 as an 
ex gratia grant to the staff and workpeople. 
After tax, the ordinary dividend distribution 
is thus increased by £1,687 on last year. 

The cash position remains satisfactory 
but the maintenance of a prudent policy of 
cash conservation is absolutely necessary. 

The works have been fully occupied and 
working to capacity. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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PETER BROTHERHOOD, 
LIMITED 


LARGELY INCREASED SAIL! > 


The forty-seventh ordinary genera! meer- 
ing of Peter Brotherhood, Limited, \ 1s helg 
on November 2nd in London. 

Mr A. M. Neal, JP, ACGI, AMICE, 
chairman, in the course of his speec! said: 
The cash position, standing at £124,571 with 


tax certificates to the value of £100,000 indi- 
cates that we have been able to finance our 
development out of current revenue without 
unduly straining our resources—a_ satisfac- 
tory position which, to some extent, may be, 
I think, attributable to what has some 
quarters been described as our somewhat 


austere dividend policy in the past. The 
current liabilities amount to 530,828 
against total current assets ef £1,600 333, a 
surplus of current assets over current liabili- 


ties of £1,069,505. 


The value of our sales for the year has 
increased by over 27 per cent, resulting in a 
net trading profit, before providing for taxa- 
tion, of £435,854 against £318,446 last year. 
The exceptionally large increase in sales is 
to a great extent due to the inevitable fluctu- 
ation in the amount of work actually com- 

leted in any one year in the case of a 

usinesa of this type manufacturing a large 

and varying range of engineering products. 
Increased efficiency has also doubtless re- 
sulted from the board’s judicious policy of 
modernisation, especially in respect of 
machine tools. 

Of the trading profit of £435,854, pro- 
vision for taxation absorbs no less a sum 
than £260,950, leaving us with a net profit 
for the year of £174,904. The question of 
a dividend has been considered by your 
board, who have decided, in view of the 
satisfactory results of the year’s working 
and of the strong reserve position, to recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 
22 per cent, less tax, making with the 
8 per cent, less tax, interim dividend paid 
in June, a total for the year of 30 per cent, 
less a@ax, on the ordimary capital of the 
company. 


FURTHER CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


As was the case two years ago when, you 
will remember, we recommended that the 
issued capital of the company should be 
increased in order to bring it more into line 
with the capital actually employed, your 
directors consider the time is opportunc, 
view of the growth in the total of the reserves, 
again to redress the disparity between the 
issued capital and that actually employed, by 
applying to the Capital Issues Committee 
for permission to capitalise a portion of these 
reserves by the issue to ordinary shareholders 
of one new ordinary share for each share 
held. 


As to the future, the fluctuations in the 
amount of work actually completed in any 
one year to which I have already rc‘erted 
may, I think, in view of the exceptional 
figures before us today, be expected to result 
in some diminution in the- of our sales 
for the year ending March, 1955. ‘The ratio 
of profit to sales may also, I think, in futur, 
tend to diminish, ae 

There has been recently some reduction 


in the rate at which orders have becn ft 
ceived, but our order book remains at a high 
ee i and of the spam 

ce 
Se SL ee a 


volacesein, ike orward to a period of com 
tinued : 
The report was adopted. 
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CARRIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


IMPROVEMENT 


IN TURNOVER 


MR STANLEY GROOM ON BOARD’S CAPITALISATION 
PROPOSALS 


A e annual general meeting of the 


Carrier Engineering Company Limited, held 
on | ._ October 29, 1954, the chairman 


izing director, Mr Stanley Groom, 


I pose first to deal briefly with the 
prof d loss account. The gross trading 
pre (401,300 has been achieved as the 
re 1 great improvement in our turn- 

npared with what was anticipated 
ddressed you last year. 


providing £225,000 for taxation, our 

ne is £176,982, to which must be 

add - balance carried over from last 
ve: { £539,467, giving us a sum of 

le to appropriate. 

( freehold and leasehold property 

pp it £64,600. In view of extensions 
rec d at our London headquarters, we 
decided to purchase the freehold and the 
purchase has been completed since the date 


of the balance sheet. Our plans for an 
extension to our Wembley factory have been 
approved and the cost of these additions will 
he reflected in next year’s accounts. For this 
year these items are included in the figure of 
£140,000 estimated capital expenditure not 


ed for in the accounts. 


“= 


PROFIT SHARING SCHEME 


You will see from our report that the 
beard has introduced a new item to the 
recommendations as to the distribution of 
our profits-—namely, the payment of a share 
of profits to members of the staff. 


We appreciate the board has power to 
make payments to the company’s employees 
for their services and in the ordinary way 
such payments constitute part of normal 
overhead expenses of business, but we think 
it is important that the amount set aside for 
distribution shall be régarded as a share of 
profit and not as am overhead expense, 
and it is for this reason we shall ask the 
shareholders to vote separately upon this 


matter 


We propose instituting a simple form of 


profit sharing by allocating a percentage of 
ali distributions made to the ordinary share- 
holders and dividing this sum among those 
of our staff who are members of the com- 
Pany’s pension scheme on the date of the 


annual general meeting, and who have been 
in our employ during the whole of the com- 


pany’s preceding financial year. 

in ipplying this distribution to members 
1 the pension scheme, we have in mind the 
act that some members have been with our 


Organisation for over thirty years, and even 
with the more recent additions to the 
mem! ‘ship you will, I am sure,.be pleased 
'o know that the average length of service 
18 ugh as 12.8 years. 


_,- He sum will be divided as a percentage 
of ‘he dasic salaries paid to these employees 
during each financial year and, of course, 
none of the directors will participate in the 
amount allocated. 
ae 

+0 IMmaugurate the scheme we pose to 
allocate £20,000, and we suggest tent this 
sum be distributed to the employees con-. 


cerned simultaneou i 
the final dividend, sly with the payment of 


For future years, however, we propose 
that the amount to be allocated for this 
purpose shall be 10 per cent of the annual 
gross cash distributions made to the ordinary 
shareholders, to which we shall add each year 
a sum of £5,000. Refunds of capital and any 
share distributions are excluded from the 
proposals. 


This seems to us a more simple method 
than the creation of special staff shares, but 
it still, of course, leaves members of the staff 
free to invest cash in our own shares through 
the usual channels should they wish to do 
so. 


CAPITALISATION PROPOSALS 


I will now refer to the resolutions which 
will presently come before you. Our undis- 
tributed balance if our suggestions are 
adopted will be well over £600,000— 
£150,000 more than our issued share -capital 
—this is obviously out of proportion and 
we are proposing to capitalise £50,000 of 
the balance we are carrying forward and to 
distribute this amount in fully paid ordinary 
shares. As, however, the whole of. our 
authorised capital has been issued we must 
first increase our nominal capital and we 
recommend that this be done by creating one 
million additional ordinary shares of 5s. each 
which will rank pari passu with the existing 
ordinary shares. 


It is more than seventeen years since we 
increased the nominal amount of our ordinary 
share capital and we are now suggesting an 
additional £250,000 so as to have ordi- 
nary shares available for issue if required 
without. the formality of further general 
meetings. 


Those members holding ordinary shares 
whose names are on the register at the close 
of business today will become entitled to 
one of the new ordinary shares for every 
five ordinary shares held. Fractions of shares 
will be sold and the net proceeds distributed 
amongst the ordinary shareholders entitled 
thereto and the new shares will rank for 
dividends payable in respect of the financial 
year commencing with July 1, 1954. 


Application for permission to deal in and 
for quotation for the new sHares will be 
made to the Council.of The Stock Exchange, 
London and Renounceable Allotment Letters 
will be posted to shareholders on November 
5, 1954. > 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


As to the present year, our turnover com- 
pares favourably with last year and our 
order book is benefiting from the investment 
allowance introduced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in this year’s budget. 


With regard to the future, we are con- 
tinually searching for and examining ideas 
likely to lead to the development of new 
equipment for industry enabling us not only 
to maintain our position in Thermal Engi- 
neering but to ensure the continued expan- 
sion of your business. 

Your board ask you to appreciate with 
them that a contracting business such as 
yours needs ample liquid resources which 
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help to maintain stability acting as a cushion 
against the occasional setbacks which we 
know to be inevitable in our type of business 
and we are satisfied that these resources are 
essential and do not at the present time 
exceed our requirements. 


‘Once more I take pleasure in paying 
tribute on your behalf to my co-directors 
for their energetic and wholehearted support 
and to the company’s employees who have 
continued to co-operate with us and whose 
loyalty and keen interest have contributed to 
the satisfactory position shown by the 
accounts now before us. 


The directors’ report and accounts were 
approved and the resolutions increasing the 
nominal capital to £700,000 and authorising 
the capitalisation of £50,000 from general 
reserve and distributing this amount to the 
ordinary shareholders in the form of fully 
paid ordinary shares were unanimously 
passed. 





WANKIE COLLIERY 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Southern Rhodesia) 
MR T. COULTER’S STATEMENT 


The following is from the statement by 
the chairman, Mr T. Coulter, circulated with 
the annual report and accounts for the year 
ended August 31, 1954: 


ACCOUNTS 


Net profits earned during the year, after 
providing for directors’ emoluments, 
depreciation, debenture interest, debenture 
trustees’ fees and loss on sale of the Salis- 
bury properties, amounted to £563,339, as 
compared with £465,016 for the previous 
year. After providing £160,832 for taxation, 
and taking credit for £21,695 in respect of 
taxation adjustments for previous years, the 
profit transferred to appropriation account 
was £424,202. This sum, together with 
£116,045 brought forward from 1953, gave 
a total of £540,247 available for appropria- 
tion, The sum of £105,000 was transferred 
to general reserve. 


Shareholders will be asked at the annual 
general meeting to approve the payment of a 
dividend of 9d. per share, which, on the 
present issued capital of £4,412,500 will 
absorb £330,938. This compares with 6d. 
per share, paid during the previous year 
on the lower capital of £3,309,375. Subject 
to the foregoing dividend recommendation 
being adopted there will remain £104,309 to 
be carried forward. 

Capital expenditure on fixed assets during 
the year, less sales, amounted to £1,691,039. 
The balance sheet shows fixed assets at 
August 31, 1954, at £6,258,548. Current 
assets at {£3,782,859, as against current 
liabilities of £1,056,595, indicate a surplus 
of £2,726,264. ‘This surplus will be required 
to finance the large capital expenditure 
programme. 


SALES 


The following is a summary of sales for 
the years ended August 31, 1952, to 1954: 
1952 1953 1954 

Coal ... 2,543,978 2,781,023 . 2,732,957 

Coke ... 113,371 147,751 144,570 


10,062 11,070 10,047 


The total tonnage sold during the year shows 
a drop of 52,270 compared with the previous 
year. This slight reduction is due to factors 
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beyond our control and should be regarded 
as a temporary setback. 


NATIVE LABOUR 


The introduction of the new low-sided 
mine tubs caused a two days’ stoppage at 
No. 2 colliery early in December, owing to 
disagreement over rates of native pay. A 
further strike occurred at the beginning of 
February this year, which involved the whole 
of our native employees. The strike was 
settled within five days on the assurance of 
the Government that a Board of Inquiry 
would be appointed. 


The Board of Inquiry issued its report 
during April. The main recommendation 
was that an all-round increase in wages 
should be granted, and the company agreed 
to apply the increase forthwith. 


OUTPUT POSITION 


Operations during the year were adversely 
affected by two further factors. Early in 
March we encountered, sooner than 
expected, disturbed mining conditions in the 
No. 2 North Shaft workings, which resulted 
in a sudden drop in production. This diffi- 
culty was overcome by the beginning of June. 


The second misfortune occurred in the 
form of a strike of firemen employed by 
Khodesia Railways. Although the strike 
was short-lived, production of coal for June 
was reduced by about 20,000 tons. 


From the beginning of July, output 
capacity began to rise substantially, but we 
have been unable to take advantage of our 
improved capacity owing to lack of adequate 
railway transport. 

Progress with the expansion programme 
has reached the stage at which Wankie is 
able to produce 80,000/100,000 tons per 
month more than the railways can handle. 


Having regard to all these misfortunes, 
we have found it necessary to increase the 
average selling price of coal by one shilling 
per ton, making the figure 19s. 3d. per ton 
at the pitsmouth. 


GENERAL 


The programme of reconstruction and 
remodelling has made very satisfactory pro- 
gress. Reorganisation at No. 1 Colliery is 
now virtually complete, and this pit alone 
can be expected to produce about 100,000 
sales tons per month. Considerable progress 
has also been made at No. 2 Colliery. 


Work at No. 3 Colliery is well advanced, 
but completion will probably be delayed 
until about April, 1955, owing to late delivery 
of equipment. Notwithstanding these delays 
No. 3 Colliery is now producing 1,000 tons 
per day, which is about the limit of output 
under present conditions of railway truck 
supplies. 


The consulting engineers consider that 
Wankie Colliery as a whole is in a position 
to despatch about 4,250,000 tons of coal and 
coke during the current financial year, 
whereas the latest estimate of railway trans- 
port capacity is 3,500,000 tons. 


In the coking plant, work on the installa- 
tion of equipment for the extraction of 
by-products is nearing completion, and it is 
anticipated that we shall be in a position to 
produce concentrated ammonia and benzol 
early in 1955, 

Two years of hard work still lie ahead to 
complete our programme of expansion, but 
I am satisfied that we shall achieve all 
our objectives, the principal one being to 
bring the output capacity up to 5,200,000 
tens of coal per annum. 

Copies of the annual report and accounts 
are obtainable from the London Transfer 
Office of the company, 11 Old Fewry, E.C.2. 


WILLIAM DOXFORD 
AND SONS 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of William Doxford and Sons Limited was 
held on October 29th in London, 


Dr E. P. Andreae, the chairman, presided, 
and in the course of his speech said: The 
trading profit at £810,896 compares with 
£777,339 for the previous year. After charg- 
ing taxation totalling £453,000 there remains 
a net profit of £357,896 compared with 
£354,339. But if one takes into account that 
last year’s figure benefited by £27,000 in 
respect of income tax over-provided in 
previous years, the gain in net profit for the 
year under review approximates £30,000. 
The fact that we have been able, not only to 
maintain, but to increase our net profit under 
prevailing conditions, is largely due to the 
growing impact on economical production of 
our modernisation programme, which has 
been in progress for several years past, and 
also to very much improved deliveries of 
steel and other materials which, at present, 
are satisfactory. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The final dividend of 10 per cent on the 
issued ordinary stock brings the total for the 
year to 15 per cent. Last year 25 per cent 
was paid on an issued capital of £700,000. 
The present dividend, therefore, after adjust- 
ment for scrip issues, compares with 114 per 
cent for the previous year. 


Our programme has been an ambitious one 
involving a very far-reaching, but essential 
reorganisation which is already making its 
contribution towards economic production. 
Furthermore, the whole of the capital outlay 
required has been met out of the company’s 
own resources, and we are confident that we 
shall be able to finance completion of our 
programme in the same way. 


On the subject of the capital commitments 
thereby involved, it is interesting to note that 
over the last ten years conaeat expenditure 
exceeded £1,500,000, and we are committed 
to approximately another £700,000. These 
are big figures in relation to the capital of 
the company, but there can be no doubt that 
they are fully justified and, in fact, essential 
in order to ensure continuity of our business 
on an economic basis, even in bad times. 
When our programme is complete I am con- 
vinced we should be able to hold our own 
against any competition. 


WORKS FULLY OCCUPIED 


During the year under review our works 
were again occupied to capacity so far as 
prevailing circumstances permitted. The 
greatest limiting factor has been, and still :s, 
the need for more skilled labour in certain 
departments, and whilst we are doing our 
utmost to train more men, it takes time, and 
this unsatisfactory aspect appears likely to 
continue for some time to come. 


It is interesting to record that the total 
number of Doxford engines which have been 
constructed since the first one was produced 
in 1921, has this year passed the 1,000 mark ; 
of these 555 have been built in the postwar 
period. 


As to the outlook, so far as our company is 
concerned we have, at present, sufficient 
orders on hand to keep us fully occupied for 
two years ahead. New orders have been few 
and far between for some time past, but there 
is a latént need for new ships which come 
within our range, and when the future 
clarifies to some extent we believe we shall 
be able to obtain a full share of any orders 
that may be available. 


The report was adopted, 
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MIDLAND INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


. FIRST YEAR AS PUBLIC 





COMPANY 
MR J. H. BEAN ON RECORD 
RESULTS 
The eighth annual general meeting of 
Midland Industries Limited was held 
on October 29th at Wolverhampton, 


Mr. J. H. Bean, CBE (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


It is with satisfaction that I report to you 
at this the first annual general mecting siace 
your company became a public company and 
obtained a market for its shares on the Stock 
Exchange. 


Turnover during the year ended June 36th 
last was the highest in the history of th: 


company. The profit, before taxation, 
amounting to £109,610 compares with 
£94,880 for the preceding year. Taxation 


absorbed £68,550, leaving a net profit of 
£41,060. Your directors recommend an 
ordinary dividend of 5d. per share, less 
income tax, leaving £14,180 to be carried 
forward. 


The balance sheet shows the effect of the 
issue of ordinary shares during the year. 
The surplus of current assets over liabilities 
amounts to very nearly £160,000 and in spite 
of considerable capital expenditure the com- 
pany’s cash resources have increased sub- 
stantially. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


The company’s production can be divided 
into two main sections, ic. (1) “MIL” 
Steam Traps, Reducing Valves, Check Valves, 
Stop Valves, etc., and (2) Agricultural Imple- 
ments. The demand for Steam Traps and 
Accessories is greater now than at any time 
in the history of the company. During the 
year under review, in addition to repeat 
orders received from. satisfied customers, 
there was an ever-increasing demand from 
new users. This we attribute to the 
recognition by engineers of the excellence 
in design and workmanship of our steam 
products, 


We are suppliers to many Government 
departments, oil companies, British Railways 
and the leading industrial organisations 
throughout the country. We have also de- 
veloped the export market to a point where 
the mark “ MIL” is known throughout the 
world, and our traps are recognised as 4 
means to greater fuel efficiency. We have 
not ceased in our endeavours to develop new 
and improved steam accessories. 


Our activities in the field of agricultural 
implements have been no less encouraging, 
particularly the “MIL” range of hydraulic 
loaders, and the farming community ceadily 
realise the competitive prices and advantage 
of these implements. 


PROGRESS IN CURRENT YEAR 


Sales for the first three months of the 
current year show a progressive increase 
over the corresponding period last ye 
the order books for home and abroad af 
extremely satisfactory, and unless ay 
thing unforeseen occurs I feel confident that 
I shall, when next addressing you, have th 
pleasure of reporting another successful 
year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ANGLO-ECUADORIAN 
OILFIELDS 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting 


of Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Limited, was 
held on November 2nd in London, Mr F., C. 
Bowring, chairman, presiding. 


Phe following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the year to 
March 31, 1954: 


Crude oil production for the year was 
313.081 tons compared with 298,476 for the 
pre ; year, an imcrease of 14,605 tons, 
equal to approximately 5 per cent. This is 
the highest production ever recorded by the 


Field ; the previous highest being that of the 
preceding year. : 


The increase in production was entirely 
due to oil from shallow wells. There was, 
however, no further decline in production 
from the deep horizons ; production from the 


deep wells drilled during the year being just 
sufficient to offset the decline of the older 
wells. 


The footage drilled was greatly in excess 


of the amount drilled in the previous year— 
210,445 feet compared with 159,851. The 
high increase in footage is due to the more 
intensive development of the shallow fields 
and to continued improvement in drilling 
technique. 

Shallow well development continued satis- 
factorily in the Santo Tomas area and in a 


new pool discovered the previous year. In 
all, 107 shallow exploitation wells were com- 
pleted during the year. Although no spec- 
tacular wells were brought in, similar to the 
one mentioned in the chaifman’s statement 
last year, all were reasonably good producers. 
These wells included a number of “ step out ” 
wells, and these proved extensions of the 
Santo Tomas field in the south east, south 
west and northerly directions, 


TEST WELLS 


In addition, eleven shallow exploration 
wells were drilled. Most of these were dis- 
appointing, but four of them whilst only 


small producers gave sufficiently encouraging 
results to warrant further drilling in the areas 
in which they were completed. Seven deep 
exploitation wells were drilled during the 
year, All these wells were relatively small 
producers, 

Casinghead gasoline~ production for the 
year was 145,624 barrels compared with 
141,500 barrels for the previous year. 


INCREASED INCOME 


ic net Operating income has increased by 
£102,900 to £1,146,957, due largely to 


increased production and to continued 
improvement in drilling and production 
technique. It is most satisfactory to record 
this increase despite rising costs of material 
and iabour, 

In the profit and loss account due provision 


has been made for taxation. The resultant 
Net profit for the year amounts to £266,025, 


and adding to this figure the sum of £141,513 
broug t forward from the previous year, a 
Y. a of £407,538 remains to be allocated. 


a board recommends that this amount 
e dealt with by the payment of a dividend 
at the rate of 12 per cent (less income tax) 


anc the allocation to general reserve of 
£100,000. 


. ahe board also recommends the allocation 
© ‘nvestment reserve of the profits on invest- 
ments realised during the year and of certain 
Prouts On investments made during the 
Previous years but carried in the profit and 


loss account. These amount -to £55,095. 
These proposals amount to £254,095, leaving 
£153,443 to be carried forward to the next 
account. 


The report was adopted. 


BRITISH ASSETS TRUST, 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of British 
Assets Trust, Limited, will be held on 
December 8, 1954, in Edinburgh. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts. 


During the past year both our revenue and 
our valuation of investments have increased 
by amounts unequalled in the history of 
the company, and you will see from the 
accounts that our total revenue exceeded 
£820,000 and our valuation was nearly 
£17 million. Your directors feel that these 
results justify their policy of investing the 
company’s funds with a view to long-term 
growth. 


In order to consolidate some of the gains 
which have been made and at the same time 
to increase the capital of the company to a 
figure more representative of the current 
value of its assets the board recommended 
the capitalisation of reserves and issue of 
further ordinary capital in the proportion of 
one for one to ordinary stockholders, which 
were approved at the extraordinary general 
meeting held on October 7th. 


Your directors feel also that the prosperity 
of the company should be adequately re- 
flected in the dividends paid to the ordinary 
stockholders and they are therefore now 
recommending a final dividend of 9d. per 
5s. unit to be paid on the doubled ordi- 
mary capital of £1,875,000. This will 
leave undistributed {£61,799 to strengthen 
reserves. 


£758,715 of 5 per cent debenture stock 
of the company is repayable on or after 
May 15, 1955. We have decided to repay 
this stock on that date and to give the 
holders the opportunity to convert into a new 
4 per cent debenture stock 1980-85. Taking 
advantage of present favourable trends we 
propose to issue a total of £2 million of the 
new debenture stock, offering to the public 
the amount not required for conversion of 
the existing stock. In the allotment of the 
new stock preference will be given to the 
company’s stockholders of all classes by the 
use of special pink forms of application 
which, together with copies of the prospectus, 

ere posted to all stockholders on Novem- 
ber 4th. In deciding to make a public offer 
of the stock with preference for existing 
stockholders, rather than to “place” the 
stock with institutions, your directors are 
following their established principle of 
catering for the needs of the ‘small 
investor. 


Our usual estimate of revenue has been 
prepared for the current year and it indicates 
that in the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances we should have another successful 
year. 

This review would be incomplete without 
a reference to our former colleague, Mr 
W. H. Fraser, who resigned from the board 
during the year. The 10-year statistics given 
in the accounts, culminating in this record 
year, form a striking tribute to his wisdom 
and foresight. The inspiration which he 
gave to the management will long continue, 
and on behalf of all stockholders I thank 
him for his outstanding services to the 
company. 


Sil 


OLYMPIC PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


The forty-third annual ordinary general 
meeting of The Olympic Portland Cement 
Company, Limited, was held on November 
3rd, in London. 


The Hon Gerald H. G. Williamson (the 
chairman) said that a year ago he had con- 
cluded by telling shareholders that deliveries 
of cement were running some 17 per cent 
lower than in the previous year, but that 
they were hopeful, with the new bulk loading 
facilities in operation, of making up some of 
the leeway. They were then just half way 
through the financial year, and before it 
Closed they had gone some way towards 
achieving their hopes. It was not until 
March of this year, however, that a marked 
increase in deliveries had been noticeable, 
but, nevertheless, the improvement in the 
previous months did enable them to bring 
up the year’s deliveries to 90 per cent of 
those of 1952-53. 


Net trading profits in the USA were 
£99,664, compared with £116,923 in the 
previous year, a decline of £17,259. Lower 
profits, of course, meant lower taxation. 


Deliveries for the first six months of the 
current year showed an increase of 132,100 
barrels over those of the same period of 
1953, largely due, of course, to the contract 
for the supply of cement in bulk to Alaska 
during the 1954 season, estimated to total 
about 250,000 barrels. In recent weeks, 
however, a further contract of 120,000 
barrels had been obtained for airfield con- 
struction work in Eastern Washington. The 
deliveries under the contract would help 
materially to maintain the level of production 
in the coming months. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HOSCOTE RUBBER 
ESTATES 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of the Hoscote Rubber Estates Limited will 
be held on November 29th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated address of the chairman, Mr H. B. 
Egmont Hake: 


The financial year happened to coincide 
with a prolonged period of low prices, with 
the result that our proceeds averaged 73d. 
per Ib less than for the previous year. In 
these circumstances it was our business to 
do all that was practicable to reduce our 
costs, which had already been lowered in the 
previous year by 34d. per Ib, and our thanks 
are due to our staff and managing agents in 
Malaya that they succeeded in knocking off 
a further 24d. per Ib. 


The profit before taxation was £31,761, 
against £60,864 for the previous year ; after 
taxation the figures come out much better 
than normally would be the case—viz., 
£28,615 against £35,277 due to tax credits. 


There emerges an available balance of 
£57,635, including the amount brought for- 
ward. Out of this we transfer £10,000 to 
development reserve, bringing it up to 
£85,000, and £15,612 to replacement of 
planted areas reserve, which brings it up to 
£60,000 after charging the replanting expen- 
diture incurred during the year; we then 
recommend the repetition of last year’s rate 
of dividend, 124 per cent, less tax, on the 
somewhat increased capital, which will enable 
us to carry forward £19,390, against £18,328 
brought in. 

New Rompin Estate, the purchase of which 
from January Ist last, accounts for the in- 
crease of £8,750 in issued capital, contributed 
154,000 Ib. 
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CENTRAL COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTIES 


STEADY PROGRESS MAINTAINED 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Central Commercial Properties, Limited, 
was held on October 29th in London, Mr 
W. P. Kifig, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement: 


The steady progress of the Group has 
been well maintained in the year ended 
June 30, 1954. 


The gross rentals have steadily increased 
during the year under review. This imcrease 
is partly due to new purchases but mainly to 
the renewal of expiring leases on favourable 
terms, the full benefit of both of which will 
be more apparent in the current year. 
Property outgoings have also increased. The 
net revenue of £130,353, before deducting 
taxation, shows an increase of £4,032 after 
taking into consideration the amount attribu- 
table to periods prior to July 1, 1952, in 
respect of the subsidiary companies. Taxa- 
tion absorbs £81,769. 


After providing £24,387 for the preference 
and interim ordinary dividends and taking 
into account the balance of £21,391 carried 
forward last year, there remains available 
for allocation the sum of £46,495. Your 
directors recommend the transfer to general 
reserve of £5,000 and the payment of a 
final dividend of -17$ per cent on the 
ordinary shares, making a total of 274 per 
cent for the year to June 30th last. 


Given immunity from serious financial 
and political crises, I view the future of the 
company with much confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BERALT TIN AND 
WOLFRAM, LTD. 


MR F, GATES ON CURRENT 
TRADING AND PROSPECTS 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Beralt Tin and Wolfram Limited was held 
on October 29th in London. 


Mr F. Gates, chairman of the company, 
presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

Production of wolfram concentrates during 
the year ended March 31, 1954, was higher 
by 144 long tons than for the previous year 
but the average price realised for them was 
nearly 85s. per unit lower. The average price 
for wolfram in the open market, however, 
was only 245s. during the year ended March 
31, 1954, as compared with 415s. during the 
previous year, a reduction of 170s. per unit. 


LONG-TERM CONTRACTS 


These figures illustrate the advantage 
secured for the company by the long-term 
contracts of which I gave you particulars at 
our meeting in 1952. But for these contracts, 
total sales proceeds, which fell short of the 
previous year’s figure by nearly £900,000, 
would have been down by over £14 million. 

The contract with the Ministry of 
Materials for 100 tons per month expired at 
the ‘end of last month, but over 1,400 long 
tons remain to be delivered during the next 
three years under the five-year contract with 
the US Government which came into opera- 
tion in 1952. Apart from the American con- 
tract, we have now no commitments at fixed 
prices. 


Trading results for the first six months of 
the current financial year have been satisfac- 
tory and I feel confident that we shall in due 
course be able to present figures for the year 
as a whole which, although they may not 
approach the exceptionally high standard of 
recemt years, will show a very good return 
on the funds employed in the business. 


WOLFRAM PRICE TRENDS 


| would like to be able to forecast future 
movements in the wolfram market, but these 
depend so much on changes in the inter- 
national situation, which can hardly be re- 
garded as ‘stable, that it would be foolish 
to make the attempt. 


I think that those most intimately con- 
nected with the market would agree that at 
present there are signs of sellers’ resistance 
when the price falls below 180s. per unit 
and of buyers’ resistance when it exceeds 
200s. 


TAXATION 


I explained at last year’s general meeting 
that taxes in Portugal, being levied on the 
basis of production and export rather than 
on income, were not eligible as a_ set-off 
against UK income tax under double taxation 
provisions, with the result that our company 
suffered taxation in Portugal and the United 
Kingdom at the total rate of over 16s. 3d. in 
the pound. 


The tax burden was even greater for the 
year under review. Portuguese taxation on 
that year’s operations represents over lls. in 
the pound of profits before such taxation and 
UK tax, charged after deduction of the 
Portuguese tax as a working expense, nearly 
6s. in the pound. The total tax, in fact, 
represents just over 17s. in the pound, leaving 
the company with only £252,240 available 
out of the total earnings before taxation of 
£1,685,773. The profit, after taxation, would 
in fact have been more than doubled had 
UK tax legislation permitted the company to 

*treat Portuguese tax as a credit against UK 
tax, instead of as a working expense only, as 
would have been permissible if the foreign 
tax had been calculated on income. Taxa- 
tion on this scale is an intolerable burden for 
any mining company to carry indefinitely 
and, although other companies also have 
grounds for complaint on this point, I doubt 
whether any of them is suffering total tax at 
as high a rate as our company. 


In their written submissions to the Royal 
Commission on the taxation of profits and 
income, the British Overseas Mining 
Association drew attention to this anomaly 
and urged strongly that the UK tax legisla- 
tion should be amended so as to remove it. I 
was pleased to see that, in the verbal evidence 
which the Association gave to the Royal 
Commission on June 2nd last, the written 
representations were emphasised and ampli- 
fied, and we must hope that the Royal Com- 
mission will recommend measures to remedy 
this flagrant inequity. 


MINING OUTLOOK 


As regards the main mine, you may rest 
assured that it continues to open up satis- 
factorily and will continue for many years 
to supply adequate quantities of ore of normal 
grade. 


I have referred at several recent general 
meetings to the Vale da Ermida area, which 
contains millions of tons of mineralised 
ground. We have expended considerable 
sums in opening up this area and in recondi- 
tioning the old mill at Panasqueira, and have 
treated a large tonnage of ore in the recondi- 
tioned mill. We are not yet satisfied that 
we have found the best solutions of the 
various mining and milling problems in- 
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volved, but the cost per ton of concentrates 
d from this area is, at presen:, very 

much higher than for our main mine 
I can at Teast say that the area contains 
large quantities of mineral which micht in 


certain circumstances prove to be \ iluable, 
not only to the company, but also to wider 
interests. 

The report and accounts were adopi«d and 
the proceedings terminated with a ».te of 


thanks to the chairman and directo: 





FINNEYS SEEDS LIM!) ED 


POLICY OF EXPANSION 


The eighth annual general meei nz of 
Finneys Seeds Limited was held on Novem- 
ber Ist in London, Mr Ernest Cornw.i! (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from h 
lated statement: From. the trading point of 
view, the year has been a reasonably go 
one. The agriculture and horticulture Jepart- 

; 


ments have increased their turnover ind the 
retail shops have had a good year. One 
factor in the reduction of profits the 


expenditure on decorating and set:.ng in 
order the new Offices in Newcastle the 
reduction is largely the result of ni: 


margins as we have not passed on ‘o our 
customers the whole of the increase in the 
rising cost. of seeds. This illustriics the 
intensified competition which has developed 
in this trade since the disappearance of the 


sellers’ market. This probably prov.des 1 
more healthy basis for trade in generi! and 
we are not unduly concerned by it. 


At the end of the year under rx 
capital issue was made to the share! 
The additional capital of £50,000 so 
will be used to good effect and this 
apparent if I inform you of the latest dec 
ment in our policy of expansion. 


The recent offer for the shares of | vogood 
and Sons Limited which has been accepted 
by more than 90 per cent of the sharcholders 
of that company was made by Leadenhall 
Investments and Finance Limited on behatt 
of your company. Your directors considet 
that the acquisition of this old-established 
business with its high reputation wil! be ot 
material advantage to your company 


The report was adopted and a div 
10 per cent was approved. 


ide rs. 


raised 


elop- 


dend of 





STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
PRODUCE CANNERS. 
LIMITED 


SUPERIOR QUALITY OF “Son \ 
PRODUCTS 


The twenty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of shareholders of Stratford-on von 
Produce Canners, Limited, was heli on 
November Ist, at the Welcombe fotel, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Colonel N. C. | seph, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr G. E. Smith) reo! the 
notice convening the meeting and the | port 
of the auditors. 


The following is the statement 5 the 
directors, which had been circulated w: » the 
accounts for the year ended May 31, | ©: 


Your directors have to report the © Jing 
profit for the year amounts to £68,787 .om™- 
pared with £81,593 last year.. The rofit 
and loss account shows the net profits 2: unt 
to £30,003 compared with £35,484 fo: the 
previous year and the directors recom rend 
that this shall-be dealt with as set o-' 9 
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the company’s appropriation | as : 
will observe that after provision for divi- 
dends, the balance to be carried forward 


1 £152,445, an amount which is in excess 
of ihe company’s issued total share capital. 
As forecast in Our previous report, intense 
niion exists in our industry, but in od ; 
this your company has more than ™0dern practice. 


In accordance with the Articles of Asso- 
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jation account. You 


ALTERATION OF ARTICLES 
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for their continued loyal services during the 
year.- The auditors, Messrs James, Stanley 


Shareholders will observe that a special and Company, have intimated their willing- 


increased by the sum of £15,691 resolution to alter the Articles of Association ness to continue in office. 


vn, due no doubt, in great measure 


is included in the notice of the annual general 


meeting. The alterations are purely of a posed .3 
technical nature and are being made in order ane Me 90m BOR CIVAARe ee EF Set 


to bring the Articles more into line with Com, CNG) Ree Cent For the -yeRe,: On 


The report. and accounts were adopted ; 


the ordinary shares was approved. 
The retiring directors, Mr G. E. Smith 


.intenance of the superior quality ciation, Mr G. E. Smith and Mrs D. Edkins and Mrs D. Edkins, were re-elected. 


products and our methods of retire from the board and, being eligible, 


A special resolution having been passed 


mn, a policy which will be offer themselves for re-election. We take altering the Articles of Association, the pro- 
this opportunity of thanking our employees ceedings terminated. 


SSS ssi sss sss sss tiles SSS 


YORKSHIRE ELECTRICITY BOARD 


ffice. 


n and Training Officer. 


tions are invited for the post of Education and Training 


the Secretary’s Department, at the Head Office of the 


s showd have wide experience in the field of education 


ng in industry, and should be capable of preparing schemes 


for all grades of employees, Experience in the Elec- 
y Industry is desirable, but not essential. 
N.J.C. Grade 9, £1,000/£40/£1,120 per annum. 

ins, giving full details of age, qualifications and 
, together with the names of two referees, should be for- 
the Secretary, Yorkshire Blectricity Board, Head Office, 
Leeds, not later than November 25, 1954. 





CE OFFICER required for Nigeria, for Marketing and 


; Department for 18 to 24 months in first instance. Salary 
iding expatriation pay) either £807, rising to -£1,631 a 
mporary terms with gratuity of £100-£150 a year, or £750, 
1.480 a year, with prospect of permanency. Outfit allow- 
£60. Free passages for Officer and wife. Assistance 

cost of children’s passages or grant up to £150 annually 
nance in United Kingdom. Liberal leave on full salary. 
under 40 must have a University Degree in Commerce, 
or Agriculture, and should possess administrative ability. 
of inspection and grading of agricultural products and 
lrive a motor vehicle an advantage.—Write to the Crown 
Millbank, London, SW.1. State age, name in block 
qualifications, and quote M1/33943/EN. 


SIVE and expanding manufacturing company in the 
est, employing about 1,200 at present, requires General 
Candidates must be well-educated, preferably to 
standard, have first-class engineering background and 

technical and commercial experience at management 
» person appointed should have qualities of leadership 
enable him to co-ordinate the work of the departmental 


nd he will be personally responsible to the Managing 
for the overall running of the entire concern.—Full details 
is positions, the names of referees, age. education, qualifica- 


rience and salary required, to Box 753, 


ADMINISTRATOR (33), Honours Degree Economics 
erce). Perfect German, Italian, French. Now with 


aa of important chemical manufacturers, seeks 
ox 750. 





Binding Cases 


nding cases for THE ECONOMIST can 
w be supplied. These cases, made by Messrs. 


'ASIBIND LTD., are in stiff, dark blue cloth 





A 


vers, and are gilt-lettered on the spine ; they 
rovide an extremely effective and firm binding 


| will hold 13 issues of the normal edition 


‘oyether with the quarterly Index, or 26 issues 


the air edition with two quarterly Indexes. 
e year can be stamped on the spine. The cost 
r case, post free throughout the world, is 11/-. 
‘ers, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 


remittance, should be sent, not to THE 


CONOMIST, but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd. 


ak (Dept. E), 84 Newman St., London, W.1 


binding case can be sent on approval it required, 


0 eam 


NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
VACANCIES FOR SENIOR LECTURERS AND LECTURERS 

The New South Wales University of Technology invites applications 
for the following vacancies on its academic staff :— 

Senior Lecturer-Lecturer.—Economics, Psychology (experience in 
one of the following fields : Psychometrics, Experimental Psychology, 
Social Psychology, Counselling), 

Lecturers.—English, Government, History. 

Salary: Senior Lecturer, £A1,500 range £A1,750 per annum, 
Lecturer, £41,100 range £A1,450 per annum. 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience. 
Applicants must possess appropriate degree or diploma, preferably 
with honours, They should have had appropriate industrial or 
professional experience, and be prepared to undertake research in 
special! fields. 

Successful applicants will be eligible, subject to medical examina- 
tion, to contribute to the State Superannuation Fund. First-class 
shipping fares to Sydney of appointees and families will be paid. 

Five copies of applications, with testimonials and other supporting 
documents, should be lodged with the Agent General for New South 
Wales, 56-57, Strand, London, W.C.2, before November 30, 1954.; 
also one copy of application should be forwarded by airmail to the 
Bursar, N.S.W. University of Technology, Broadway, New South 
Wales, Australia, in an envelope marked ‘’ University Appointment,” 
before the same date, 





NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY — 


© SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 
FOUNDATION CHAIR IN THE FACULTY OF COMMERCE 

The University invites applications for the position of Professor 
of Economics, in its newly established Faculty of Commerce. Salary 
£A2,500 per annum. 

The successful applicant will be expected, in conjunction with an 
Advisory Panel, to plan the new courses, promote them within the 
industrial and commercial communities in the State, and to pioneer 
research studies. It is hoped to commence lectures not later than 
first term, 1956. 

The appointee will be eligible, subject to medical examination, to 
contribute to the New South Wales Superannuation Fund, which will 
provide a pension of £A1,014 per annum. 

. ae shipping fares to Sydney of appointee and family will 

e paid. 

The University reserves the right to fill the chair by invitation. 

A detailed statement of the aims-and objectives of the University 
of Technology and of the Faculty of Commerce, together with further 
information concerning general conditions of appointment available 
from the Bursar, N.S.W. University of Technology, Broadway, 
N.S.W. 

Five copies of applications, with testimonials and other supporting 
documents, should be lodged with the Agent General for New South 
Wales, 56-57, Strand, London, W.C.2, before December 21, 1954; 
also one copy of application should be forwarded by air mail to the 
Bursar, N.S.W. University of Technology, Broadway, New South 
Wales, Australia, by the same date. 





SS aged 41, B.A., wishes change, responsible £2,000 p.a, 
job. for one with better prospects and scope for initiative, 
Administrative and commercial experience. Fluent French, 
German.—Box 748. 


CCOUNTANT, with experience of industrial management 
F accounting, and preferably qualified accountant and C.W.A., 
for post of Controller in rapidly expanding, well-founded concern 
in country town in South. Do not apply unless you can show by 
reference from leading member of accounting profession or from 
leading industrialist that. you have sound judgment, capacity for 
clear exposition and ability to work with others of different outlook 
beyond the extent to which such qualities required by an ordinary 
good accountant.—Reply to Box 751. 


RADUATE IN ECONOMICS, preferably with one-two years’ 

experience, required for general duties in Department of 
Economics by International Wool Secretariat. Qualifications must 
include ability to write clearly and concisely. Starting salary 
£475-£525, according to qualifications, with superannuation benefits.— 
Apply in writing, giving full details of qualifications and experience, 
to the Secretary, International Wool Secretariat, Dorland House, 
18-20, Regent Street, London, S.W.1, marking cover: “E.C, 
Confidential."’ 


NV AN, early 40's, graduate economics, secretarial and industrial 
experience, seeks change. Acceptable reliable worker.—Box 749, 


ERSONAL ASSISTANT required for Managing Director of 

manufacturing concern (about 1,000 employees). Applicants 
must be well-educated, have good engineering knowledge, preferably 
with University degree, and previous experience in industry. The 
work will entail general supervision of the Managing Director's 
private secretarial staff, the handling of special assignments of a 
varied nature, and deputising at trade association meetings. The 
post will carry a salary, commensurate with ability, and has 
eonsiderable future prospects.—Fully detailed applications, giving 
age, education, qualifications, experience and salary required, to 
Bex 752. 
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MARKET 
AND ATTITUDE RESEARCH 


McCann-Erickson Advertising, Ltd., in process of 
strengthening and enlarging their Research Department, 
invite applications for the posts described below, which 
are open equally to men and to women. 


A MARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 

who must have had not less than three years’ experience 
with the standard techniques of market research by 
sample survey, and be capable of planning and con- 
trolling the conduct of large- or small-scale routine 
enquiries with a minimum of supervision. Some 
knowledge of the more sophisticated statistical tech- 
niques will be a considerable advantage : in addition, 
he must be interested in and prepared to learn 
something of the techniques of statistical social 
psychology, though a formal training in psychology is 
not essential, 


* 


A PSYCHOLOGIST 

who need have had no previous commercial experience, 
but holding at least a first degree and preferably a 
higher degree in psychology, with particular reference 
to experimental, occupational or social psychology : 
some ctinical experience will be considered an advan- 
tage, and a working knowledge of the appropriate 
Statistical procedures is essential. He will be 
responsible (under the Director of Research) for the 
designing, adaptation and testing of psychological 
techniques for the large-scale study of advertising and 
marketing problems, 


A FIELD PSYCHOLOGIST 
whose formal qualifications need not be as high as the 
previous appointment, but who must have some basic 
knowledge of psychology and considerable experience 
in the conduct of penetrative interviews. His (or her) 
principal function will be the conduct of such inter- 
views, which may be either unstructured, semi- 
structured or formal, and the analysis of the results, 





Applicants for these appointments are invited to write, 
in the fullest detail and stating their own views as to 
their salary level, to: 


Mr. Harry Henry (Director of Research), 


McCANN-ERICKSON 
ADVERTISING LIMITED 


Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.32., 
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DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE AND A QUARTER Pan CUMS REGISTERED stock, 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due January 1 
1955, the Balances will be Struck at the close of business’ og 
December 1, 1954,. after which date the Stock will be transferreg 
ex-dividend. 

For the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of 


Canada in London. . 
A. D. HARPER, Manager, 
47. Threadneedle Street, -E.C.2, November 1, 1954, 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Agricultura] 
Economist, tenable at Bristol. Candidates must be graduates jn 
Economics and/or Agriculture. Salary in accordance with the 
Intermediate scale for the Provincial Agricultural Economics Service, 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, the 
University, Bristol, 8. The closing date for the receipt of applica. 
tions is December 1, 1954. 





ee 


SOUTHERN GAS BOARD 


COMMERCIAL MANAGER 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Commercial 
Manager to the Board at a commencing salary in the region of 
2,500, according to qualifications and experience. 

Applicants must have had extensive marketing experience and be 
capable of organising sales promotion campaigns for the development 
of the use of gas and coke for domestic, commercial and industrial 
purposes. 

The successful candidate will be required to pass a_ medical 
examination and, unless already subject to a pension scheme by 
virtue of the Gas (Pension Rights) Regulations, 1950, will be required 
to join the Board’s Staff Pension Scheme, 

Applications, stating age, education, qualifications, training, 
experience present appointment and salary together with a one-page 
summary of these particulars, should be sent in an envelope, marked 
‘*‘ Commercial Manager,’’ to the Secretary, Southern Gas Board, 164, 
Above Bar, Southampton, to reach him not later than November , 
1954. : 


STATISTICIAN 


Manufacturing company in East London requires Statistician, aged 
about 25 to 32, for department serving top management. Work is of 
varied nature, covering all aspects of production, sales and financial 
policy. Preference will be given to graduates with first- or good 
second-class honours in economics or engineering, with statistics 
as special subject. Practical experience of similar work in an 
industrial organisation desirable. Capacity to prepare concise reports 
and skill in statistical presentation essential.—Please reply, giving 
full details, to Box 745. 





A LARGE manufacturing company in the Manchester area invites 
4 applications from suitably qualified candidates, aged between 
32 and 37 years, to take charge of an existing Clerical Organisation 
and Methods Department. he person appointed will be expected 
to advise on the installation, development, and revision of clerical 
Systems and procedures and office methods throughout the organisa- 
tion, 

Candidates should have had at least six years’ experience of office 
procedures and have held a responsible position in connection with 
clerical administration, including some experience of office organisa- 
tion and methods. 

Salary within the range £1,000 to £1,200. Pension scheme in opera- 
tion.—Box 744. 
| pene srs SALES MANAGER of big Italian and German firms, 

technical knowledge—mechanical electrical. Highest Continental 
and Middle East contacts, desires work for big British firm.—-Write 
S.T., c/o Trower Still and Keeling (Solicitors), 5, New Square, 
Lincolin’s Inn, W.C.2. 


PRODUCT AND CONSUMER RESEARCH ANALYST required by 
Export Market Analysis Department of Ford Motor Company, 
Limited, Dagenham, Essex. Applicants should be-of matriculation 
standard, and have some technical knowledge of commercial vehicles, 
They should have the ability to devise and analyse questionnaires. 
The job lives in the future, not the past, and a young, forward- 
looking man is required, Salary according to qualification and 
experience.—Reply to Salaried’ Personnel Department, quoting 
Reference PCR/2. 


Sea CIVIL ENGINEER, Public School and University 
man, experienced in design and construction of major water-suppy, 
sea-defence and flood-prevention schemes, including concrete works, 
tunnels, piling, etc., accustomed to making decisions and to negolla- 
tions with Contractors of International repute at top executiv level, 
seeks interesting post, preferably with Consultants of highest s and- 
ing, with view to eventual partnership, Starting salary req iired, 
about £1,500 per annum.—Box 747. 


N ARKET Research Graduate, 4 years’ wide experience det: rgent 
market, desires responsible post. Housing essential.—Box 746. 


Remember 


BRITISH LEGION, HAIG’S FUND 
PALL MALL, LONDON, 8:W.s 
(Registered under the Wer Charities Act 1940) 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR On PAGE 513 
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B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 





BANKERS 





' 
{ 


We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


5A & 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, €E.C.2 





INIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 


‘ MONMOUTHSHIRE 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
[ ge invites applications for a post of Research Associate, 
a fa team investigating the relation between the steel industry 
uth Wales community and the effect of this on the 
of technical change, Salary not less than £850 p.a, 
will be given to a sociologist or social anthropologist, 
lidate otherwise qualified but with considerable industrial 
xperience. Six copies of applications (including the names 
ferees) should be sent to the undersigned not later than 
r 26, 1954. 
vs Park, Cardiff. E. R. EVANS, 
ober, 1954. Registrar. _ 


‘NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


well-established, keem and experienced importing firm with 
class trade credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and 
stchurch desires to expand its activities. We seek exclusive 
ncies from manufacturers. Can we discuss the sale of your 
iuct In New Zealand ? References Bank of New South Wales, 
idon, Write direct to Mair and Co, (Importers) Ltd., P.O. Box 


477, Christct irch, N.Z. 


STATISTICS AND MARKET RESEARCH 


ns are invited for an appointment in the Statistical and 

sis Department of The tish Thomson-Houston.Co. Ltd. 

jualifications are : detailed knowledge of the preparation 

pretation of sales analysis, experience in charting their 

sults, and good knowledge of market research.—Applications, giving 

jetails of qualifications, experience, age and salary required to 

Staff Personnel Officer, Room 610, The British Thomson-Houston 
Lid., Crown House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 


( ‘OMMERCIAL RESEARCH ASSISTANT required in the South of 
/ England by Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. Applications 
i d from Graduates, preferably in Economics, who have 
experience in Commercial Research.—Write, stating age, 
jualifications and experience, and reference R.A., to the Recruitment 
Se tee, Contras Staff Department, Imperial Chemical House, Mill- 
bank, London, S.W.1, 
\l ONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED have a vacancy in the general 
ati chemicals-export group of the sales division for a young man 
aged 21-23. Good education and ability to write concise clear English 
essential, and experience of export practice and knowledge of 
anguages and chemistry desirable. here are also vacancies for 
well-edu ated Santen having completed National Service, for training 
in the sales division, home sales groups.—Applications, in writing, 
full details of age, education and previous experience, to 
t hief Personnel Officer, Monsanto Chemicals Limited, 8 Waterloo 
Piace, London, 8.W.1. This vacancy has been notified in accordance 
W he Notification of Vacancies der, 1952. 
M4! KET ANALYST/SALES FORECASTER (Domestic Market) 
H 


—_ 


at tet © > 





required by Ford Motor Company Ltd., Dagenham, Essex. 
2 economics degree and practical experience of current tech- 
equired. Knowledge of motor vehicles and experience in 
\ion of reports to management would be an advantage. Good 


ala n accordance with experience and qualifications.—Reply to 
“alaried Personnel Department, quoting reference REL, 
\V )\SDERING WHAT TO GIVE your business friends? Write 


our Gift Hamper Catalogue. Everyone loves a present 
i Fragile from Fortnum and Mason. Wine; food, chocolates, 
as delicacies, can all be ordered by post from Dept. E.2, 
1s adilly, London, Regent 8040. 

\ RTISING AT RECKITT AND COLMAN, LTD., HULL. We 
“ 1 a man, preferably with advertising experience, educated 
' standard, aged 23-28. Work will be on leading brands in 
, chold, toilet and pharmaceutical fields, and will include 
king with the company's advertising agents, own studio, printers, 
the advertising and marketing of the company’s products. 
ns will be treated in confidence and should be addressed 

ow nnel Advertiser, Reckitt and Colman, Ltd., Hull, 
| ik EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, 1954-55, an 
invaluable referenee work containing detailed information on all 
ountri n the Empire and Commonwealth. Newman Neame, 45s. 


— 


‘iin to CANADA 3 business ? 


If so, we've just issued a really helpful little booklet 
complete with map, which is designed as a ““check 
list” and handy reference for all contemplating 
a business trip to the Dominion. It’s free on 
request to either of our London Offices : 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur St., S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 
Over 800 branches in Canada and abroad 
ASSETS EXCEED $2,800,000, 000 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
Parks Road, Oxford. 

Librarian required for small library. At least two years’ library 
experience, and one part of L.A. Registration essential, qualifications 
in economics desirable, Salary according to qualifications and 
experlence.—Applications to the Secretary. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in 
Economic Statistics, Salary £450 per annum, rising according to 
scale. Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme.— 
Applications should be sent not later than November 20, 1954, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for research posts in ECONOMICS and 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS. There are two grades: Grade Il—salary 
£450-£550 per annum; Grade IlI—salary £350-£400 per annum,—Appli- 
cations should be sent not later than November 22, 1954, to the 
Registrar, The University, Manchester, 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained, 
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RESEARCH OFFICER 


A West End Advertising Agency requires young man as Research 
Officer to conduct and advise on research for clients principally in 
the consumer field Good prospects.—State experience and salary 
required to Box 743. 

HARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, under 35, wishing to widen their 

experience while engaged in lucrative employment, are invited to 
submit applications for a responsible and ogressive appointment 
with a well-known Industri Company. nowledge of standard 
costing, budgetary control and mechanised accounting necessary. 
A University degree would be a useful additional qualification. 
Applicants of the required standard are expected to reach a salary 
of £3,000 per annum within five or six years. The post is pensionable. 
—Please send full details of qualifications and experience, in confi- 
dence, to Box 740, : 


ARGE PUBLIC COMPANY of International Repute is about to 














appoint a man to take charge of a new development and manu- 


on?’ project, The successful applicant will have had thorough 
practical and technical training in engineering. ‘Knowledge and 
experience of printi and the manufacture of letterpress or offset 
perating machines will be of advantage. The position holds a great 
future for the right man who will be seauired te initiate the complete 
manufacturing and production programme amd lead the new depart- 
ment, The position is in London. ive full particulars of experience, 
age and salary required, to Box 742. 


This London University degree, open to all, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. it is necessary only to pass 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 


instalments, 952 B.Sc. Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-53. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P15. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 








The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5.10s. Hongkong : £7 New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Australia: £8.5s. (sterling) India & Ceylon: £6 Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s. 
Canada: $21.50 or £7714s. Iran: £6 Pakistan : £6 

East Africa: £5.5s. Iraq: £6 Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 
Egypt: £5.5s. israel: £6 S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. Japan: £9 Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. Malaya: £6.15s. U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.\4s. 
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—— AUSTRALIA — This progres- 
sive land is justly proud of 
competing sleek new Diesels that are 
making railroad history “down 

under.” Caltex is proud too, because every Diesel 
locomotive operating in Australia is lubricated 
with Caltex products. The conversion to Diesel 
means better freight and passenger service . . . 
-“more power to Australia!” 








free nations, 





_ like this one, distinguished by the famous 


¥ Caltex serves the people of 67 lands 
- In 67 lands, across half the world, through such developments as these, 
Caltex is able to supply better fuels and lubricants for industry, for 
agriculture, and for motoring millions. These require a continual in- 
vestment of funds and skills, backed by a faith in a better future for 


SERVING EUROPE e AFRICA e ASIA e AUSTRALASIA 
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JAPAN — With the good will, financial aid and 
technical knowledge of Caltex and its partners, 
the land of the Mikado is fast regaining its 
position in the petroleum industry and the free 
world. The Nippon Oil Co., Ltd. mar- 
kets Caltex products in Japan. Caltex is 
proud to be helping a nation help itself. 


—— 
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ITALY —Caltex fuels and lubricants are 
marketed in Italy by our friends and affili- 
ates, Petrolcaltex. Modern service stationse 


banjo sign, offer motorists, truck and fleet 
operators the finest in automotive products ~~ 


and service. _ pe — 
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The Meaning of History 


‘oe four volumes* that complete Dr Toynbee’s text 
confirm earlier impressions that his study has three 
main centres of interest—his theme as a whole, the light 
thrown by his analysis on the outlo>'.-for Western civilisa- 
tion, and the personal. message conveyed in this great 
work, which is outstanding for its range and depth, its 
varchitectonic power, and its spiritual affirmation. 

The essential thesis has now long been familiar. It is 
not city-states or nations or even continents (such as 
“Europe ”) but civilisations, Dr Toynbee holds, that pro- 
vide suitably delimited and intellectually significant subjects 
of historical study. Civilisations have a life-history distinct 
from (though obviously also bound up with) the lives of 
the individual men and women who are their makers, 
members and destroyers ; they are born and grow through 
successful responses to challenges successively presented 
from without or from within ; they break down and dis- 
integrate when later challenges fail to elicit the right 
responses, The five or six thousand years since civilisa- 
tions first emerged from earlier and more numerous but 
much simpler primitive societies have seen the appearance 
of some twenty complete specimens, some of them wholly 
independent, others related to one another in complex ways. 


_The first three volumes (which appeared as long ago as 
1934) defined the field of inquiry and examined the geneses 
and growths of civilisations. The second three volumes 
(which appeared about two months before the outbreak of 
War in 1939) discussed breakdowns and disintegrations. 

e present four volumes—a vast intellectual effort com- 
prising nearly half the entire work—complete Dr Toynbee’s 
plan of study by examining what he calls Universal States 
(the Roman Empire is an example) and Universal Churches 
(Christianity and Buddhism are examples); “ Heroic Ages ” 
(in brief, the impact of barbarian conquest on civilisations 
mn decay); contacts between civilisations in space (e.g., the 
Impact of the Modern West on the Hindu and Far Eastern 

orids); Contacts between civilisations in time (e.g., the 
enaissance), and the extent to which their development 
fl Ws from necessity and a kind of natural “law” or from 


_. 


7,{\, STUDY OF HISTORY, Vols. VII to X. By Arnold J. 
Syndee. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
A rational Affairs. Oxford University Press. 798, 741, 767 

a 428 pages respectively. £7 10s. for the set, or (for separate 
wimes) 42s. 42s., 42s.. and 31s. 6d. respectively. 


the genuinely free choice which is a central and most 
cherished attribute of human personality. Two final 
parts which supplement and round off the main corpus 
of the book examine the prospects of Western civilisation 
and the inspirations of historians. 

As this summary indicates, Dr Toynbee’s “ Study” is 
not “history” in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
earnest seeker after the stories of Ancient Egypt, of Greece, 
or Rome, or India, or China will not find here the consecu- 
tive narratives which must provide the beginnings of his 
knowledge and understanding. Over an immense range Dr 
Toynbee has mastered such ordinary knowledge and simply 
takes it for granted in order that he may address himself 
to two main problems that are his special concern: what 
characteristic and typical patterns, if any, have civilisations 
followed in their development ; and what dynamic forces 
have produced both the patterns and the development as a 
whole ? At one level Dr Toynbee is thus a student of 
what may be called the sociology of history ; at another 
and far deeper level he is a seeker after, and an expounder 
of, what to him (and to many others) is its ultimate meaning. 

Does Dr Toynbee’s thesis as a whole make sense now 
that it can be seen in the full scale of his completed work ? 
Do civilisations in fact emerge and grow because appro- 
priate responses are found to challenges successively pre- 
sented ? Do breakdown and disintegration follow from 
failure to respond appropriately to other challenges ? Do 
civilisations, indeed, exist as intelligible entities at all, and 
if so can any broad patterns whatever be discerned in their 
several histories ? Such questions raised keen controversy 
and found various answers when Dr Toynbee’s earlier 
volumes appeared ; and it is certain that doubters and 
sceptics will still not be convinced by his final volumes. 

Paradoxically, however, on this side of his work detailed 
agreement is relatively unimportant. What matters is that 
in this area his “ Study” has opened doors which were 
previously closed. Few people can have lived through these 
tumultuous decades without asking themselves whether the 
problems our own society confronts are in fact unique, or 
whether analogous situations have existed in the past, and 
whether, in our own travail, guidance—at least in broad 
outline—and perhaps encouragement could not be won 
from their study. By showing that a narrow approach along 
the single track of any one people’s parochial history is not 
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THE OXFORD HISTORY 
OF MODERN EUROPE 


General editors : 
Alan Bullock and F. W. D. Deakin 


The Struggle 
for Mastery 
in Europe 
1848-1918 


A. J. P. TAYLOR 


This first volume of a new Oxford 
series becomes, by its vivid language 
|} and forceful characterization, a con- 
tribution to literature as well as to 
i} scientific history. 30s. net 


A Diary 
with Letters 
1931-1950 


| 
THOMAS JONES, C. H. 


An absorbing prospect of the world of 
affairs is given by these papers from the 
personal records of Dr. Thomas Jones. 
Published for the first time, they touch 
upon great events and throw light on 
the background of two momentous 


decades. 30s. met 


A History of 
Technology 


VOLUME I: 
From Early Times 
to Fall of 
Ancient Empires 
| Edited by Charles Singer, 


| 


| E. J]. Holmyard and A. R. Hall 


| The first volume cf A History of 
Technology which is to be complete 
in five volumes and to cover the subject 
from the Old Stone Age to the later 
nineteenth century. Great care has 
been taken with the illustrations, nearly 
all of which are specially - drawn. 
Ready 18 November : £7. 7s. ner 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





enough, and by demonstrating in 
detail that such tentative groping for 
help in the long record of earlier 
struggle can with profit be pursued 
deliberately and systematically, Dr 


Toynbee. has in fact unbarred roads - 


to understanding that would otherwise 
have remained closed ; and in doing so 
he has placed a generation of his intel- 
lectual contemporaries—alike those who 
accept his central thesis and those who 
reject it—deeply in his debt. 

Abraham Lincoln used to say that 
God must love the common people 
because he made so many of them. 
Despite Dr Toynbee’s warmth of heart 
and personal humility, the common 
people do not receive the place or pro- 
portion in his scheme of things which 
must surely be theirs on any transcen- 
dental view of history. Some readers 
who share his admiration for St. 
Francis of Assisi—“ the most god-like 
soul . . . born into the Western World 
so far ”—will also wish that his sym- 
pathy had embraced more of the 
“diversities of gifts” and the “ differ- 
ences of administration” by which “ the 
same God . . . worketh all in all.” Many 
readers will hold that he does not value 
highly enough the immense effort 
needed merely to keep states and 
societies going, and that the contrariety 
of things, the dynamic of self-assertive- 
ness, and the role of sheer will bulk 
larger in history than he allows. It is 
a weakness in his general analysis that 
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weakness of his appraisal of th. pros. 
pects of Western Civilisation «1: be 
does not point out—and apparer:!\ does 
not recognise—that the dynamic of 
Communist expansionism flows ‘argely 
from a positive will to world conquest 
that finds no parallel anywher: 1» the 
free world. 

These shortcomings qualify I essor 
Toynbee’s guarded optimism a). the 
outlook for Western civilisation Here 
of necessity what was analysi vhere 
past civilisations are concerned | comes 
extrapolation as regards the futu::—and 
therefore, despite the searchine and 
often profound comments of . most 
acute, sensitive, and sophisticated 
observer of the contemporary sc«ne, js 
subject to ; weaknesse from 
which extrapolation always suffe:. But 
these and many other possible criucisms 
do not derogate either from the :)'ellec- 
“tual magnificence of Dr Tovnbee’s 
achievement or from the centr:! and 
crucial message which this great study 
conveys. That message is thai “the 
meaning behind the facts of History .., 
is a revelation of God and a hope of 
communion with Him.” In an age of 
profound confusion, disillusionment, 


An American Liberal 


CALL TO GREATNESS. 
By Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 100 pages. 9s. 6d. 


FE LEGANCE of thought and brilliance 
of expression are qualities one has 
come to expect from Mr Stevenson. 
But even his warmest admirers will be 
amazed at the originality and wisdom 
of these Godkin lectures delivered at 
Harvard last March. [It is not an 
exaggeration to say that this slim book 
is one of the most important statements 
of policy to appear in the last years. It 
is, moreover, the finest available intro- 
duction to the tradition of American 
liberalism, which still exists despite the 
present mood of fear. 

After an analysis which, in some re- 
spects, is similar to that of Dr Toynbee, 
Mr Stevenson concludes: “It seems to 
me the problem-is not to find ways to 
live in harmony with the adversary ; it 
is to find ways to live beside him in 
the bitter discord of incessant power and 
ideological competition. In time there 
will be a break in tension, sooner 
perhaps than prudence admits.” Mr 
Stevenson has the courage to prophesy 
that the struggle between East and West 
may endure for decades. And he knows 
that it is the kind of struggle for which 
the American mind—with its love of 
quick solutions and its yearning for 
space—is ill suited. 

Moreover, Mr Stevenson is fully 
aware that the appeal of Communism in 
the underdeveloped areas. will increase. 
The ultimate aim of the Kremlin is “a 
soft and = Asia, 4 neutralised 
Europe and an isolated America.” Tt 


uncertainty and peril no message can be 
more important. 
has been the peculiar genius anc good 


fortune of the Communists to find forces 
in Europe that want neutrality «1 any 


price and forces in America tha! would 
prefer isolation. Is the long-ranye situa- 
tion hopeless ? Mr Stevenson thinks not, 
and in a series of important observations 
on the future of Chima and the Mongolian 
heartland, he ventures to remark that 


someone may yet write a lecture entitled 
“Will Malenkoy become a Tito?” 
It is interesting to observe that in his 


view of the’future Mr Stevenson refers 
often to the concept of “balance of 
power.” Like Mr Kenan, he is con- 
vinced that “push-button” wars and 
policies of massive retaliation are un- 
realistic appraisals of the situa:on. In 
fact, because nuclear weapons 21.) have 
rendered total war obsolete, con: «ntional 
power structures and diplom may 


become once again of vital im). rtance. 
Some of Mr Stevenson’s iments 
are both novel and challenging. He 


efile a tragic piece of guile. 
onan that at the start 0! 1947 
and before the Truman-Ach::on doc- 
4 , the West was nearly ni 1 to 165 


enemies. Here the discussio: “:minds 
ane how far the free world has; ressed 
despite its disunity and  »ungies. 
, Mr Stévenson’s tone 1s one 
if we had a monopoly on « rrength 
and all we shall soon discover . 
that ours is amy, od 0 a 
: ‘ { 


isolation.” “This is a book 
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Brogan’s America 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 
By D. W. Brogan. 


Hamis!: Hamilton. 470 pages. 2is. 


wr E study of American political 

rganisation and method imposes on 
the European student a humility before 
the facts that may not come easily.” In 
this warning to the reader of “ An Intro- 
duction to American Politics” there is 
revealed a good deal about the writer. 
Humility may not be the quality that 
most immediately strikes those who have 
watched the dazzling play of Professor 
Brogan’s rapier, in print, in person or on 
radio. Nevertheless it is at the heart of 
his attitude to the United States and is 
the secret of his success as its interpreter. 

At a time when British intellectuals, 
inside universities or without, looked on 
America as a field perhaps for diversion, 
probably for dollars, certainly for 
criticism, Mr Brogan discovered it as a 
territory to be taken seriously, a culture 
entitled to study in its own right and to 
appraisal on its own terms. And since to 
the humility of a scholar he added the 
passion of a lover and the curiosity of an 
anthropologist, he won for his subject the 
endorsement, albeit grudging, of those 
who issue our certificates of intellectual 
respectability. No longer could one echo 
Sir Thomas Browne’s categories and 
lump together “America and the un- 
travelled parts of thought,” and Matthew 
Arnold’s complant that the United States 
was “uninteresting” became simply a 
piece of period punditry. 

It was as the first shaft of this new 
Enlightenment that “The American 
Political System ” was launched in 1933, 
timed perfectly to coincide with the 
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THE BOOK OF BEASTS. Being a trans- 
lation from a Latin Bestiary of the twelfth 
Century. 

Made and edited by T. H. White. 
Jonathan Cape. 296 pages. 32s. 6d. 


A 8 WHITE has produced a fasci- 
nating book. He gives us a trans- 


lation into lively English from a Latin 
bestiary in the Cambridge University 
Library, appending a perceptive essay on 
the general theme of bestiaries, together 
with notes on the manuscript which he 


chose to translate, The latter would 
have been one transcribed by dictation 
irom an existing text to a team of scribes 
muliplying copies, and was possibly 
exe uted round about.1150 at the Cister- 
clan Abbey of Revesby in Lincolnshire. 
E-stiaries were among the most 
Popular books of the middle ages. Some 
ol trem deserve to be classed with the 
fine.’ extant manuscripts, considered as 
Works of art. Their subject matter was 
we'\ calculated to inspire the design of 
ed, painted, and illuminated pages. 
The earlier bestiaries were more than 
Zoological treatises. They were also 
hom ‘etic books, purveying didactic 
Feusous symbolism, scriptural allusions, 
and etymologies which were often fan- 
astically contrived. The phoenix, for 
instance, symbolised the Resurrection. 


vicatious liberalism that the Britain of 
Stanley Baldwin displayed towards the 
United States of Franklin Roosevelt. 
Treating politics as the keystone of the 
American cultural arch, the book not only 
explored the mysteries of the political 
system itself but also used it as the 
vantage point for sidelong illumination of 
American life and letters at large. 

But the United States of Mr Eisen- 
hower is not the country of FDR and the 
New Deal. It is a sadder, jumpier, more 
intricate, more involved sort of place. A 
new terrain needs a new guide, and it is 
to meet this need that Professor Brogan 
has produced “An Introduction to 
American Politics.” Readers of the earlier 
book will recognise some familiar land- 
marks still. The twelve pages on pro- 
hibition are an affectionate récherche du 
temps perdu rather than a flashback 
essential to a comprehension of the pre- 
sent plot. Mr Dooley is still a primary 
source-book, though he has to make room 
for strange new companions like Mr 
Louis Bean and Mr Sam Lubell. There 
are the same vivid, first-hand “low- 
down ” footnotes—* I was told by a bar- 
man in Philadelphia "—the same graphic 
cross-references—to the Greeks in the 
Ottoman Empire, or to Leslie Stephen’s 
views on the Indian Civil Service. The 
pattern of treatment also follows familiar 
lines—the Constitution, the Parties, 
Machines and Bosses, the President and 
Congress and so on. But into these old 
bottles entirely new wine has been 
poured, drawn from Mr Brogan’s extra- 
ordinary learning and insatiable curiosity. 
It is a strong, fullbodied, fine-flavoured 
Brogan Burgundy, which demonstrates 
that for connoisseurs *5§4 is as much a 
vintage year as "33. 


99 


This bestiary’s text reproves superstition 
in relation to crows: 

Soothsayers declare that it [the crow] 

has to do with the troubles of men by 

omens, that it discloses the paths of 
treachery, and that it predicts the future. 

It is very wrong to believe that God 

entrusts his secrets to crows, 

Mr White’s work on this manuscript 
has furnished further clues to the 
medieval view of life. He conveys ex- 
tensive and peculiar information with a 
sprightly pen. His notes to the text will 
delight anyone who relishes apposite 
allusions and instances culled from an 
extraordinary medley of odd learning. 

The book’s many excellent illustra- 
tions are not confined to reproductions 
from those in the manuscript. As could 
only be expected, bestiary illustrators 
travestied some exotic beasts. In this 
manuscript, as in others, the crocodile 
is depicted as a cross between two 
creatures somewhat resembling a wolf 
and a reindeer, although the verbal 
description, perhaps largely derived 
from travellers’ tales, is more recognis- 
ably crocodilian. 

Mr White spiritedly defends the 
medieval mind, insisting that ours is 
merely the latest age, and, for all its 
spectacular scientific advances, not in- 
evitably the wisest. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


The Crusades (Ii) 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


This volume completes Mr Runciman’s 
trilogy, ‘a study which majestically sur- 
passes all previous attempts in English 
to tell the rounded story of the Crusades’ 
(THE TIMES). Volume I, 30s. net. Vol- 
ume II, 42s. net. Volume III, 35s. net. 


Science & Civilisation 
in China (I) 
JOSEPH NEEDHAM 


* It is clear that a new era is being opened 
in our Western knowledge and under- 
standing of China’ (THE SPECTATOR). 
‘ Definitely supersedes all earlier explora- 
tions ’ (ECONOMIST). ‘ Perhaps the great- 
est single act of historical synthesis 
and cultural intercommunication ever 
attempted by one man’ (MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN). This is the first of seven 
volumes. 52s. 6d. net 


Roman Literature 


MICHAEL GRANT 


‘An enchanting book...one of those 
summaries of recondite knowledge which 
are not simplifications but epitomes, 
compressed and crystal-clear’ (CYRIL 
CONNOLLY in THE SUNDAY TIMES). 

158. net 


A Concise Economic 


History of Britain (II) 


W. H. B. COURT 


An independent sequel to the late Sir 
John Clapham’s first volume which carried 
the story down to 1750. Professor Court 
traces the growth of Britain as an indust- 
rial state and examines the main features 
of the Victorian economy and its sub- 
sequent developments. 21s. net 


Retail Trading in 
Britain, 1850-1950 


JAMES B. JEFFERYS 


A study of the retail trades in general, 
and trade by trade, in the last hundred 
years. N.I.E.S.R. Study XIII. Ready 
12 November. 50s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Louis 
Bromfield 


A NEW PATTERN 
FOR A TIRED WORLD 


This world-famous author who is 
also a successful practising agri- 
culturist, who has lived for many 
years in Europe and has spent much 
time in foreign travel, presents in this 
book, with considerable force and 
conviction, his solution for the 
troubles of our times. Few readers 
will agree with all of his criti- 
cisms and suggestions, but they 
will find his observations arresting, 
forceful and provocative of heated 
discussion. 16/- net 


LL OE, 






























READY 18th NOVEMBER 
WINSTON SPENCER 


CHURCHILL 


SERVANT OF CROWN 
AND COMMONWEALTH 


An 80th Birthday Tribute 
by Various Hands 





a ee LRN 


Edited by Sirk JAMES MARCHANT 


Each of the illustrious contributors 
to this tribute enjoys some parti- 
cular vantage point from which to 
consider Sir  Winston’s incom- 
parable stature. Each one has 
written, especially for this volume, 
his personal impression of this man 
who stands so high above every 
statesman in the world of the 
twentieth century. The contribu- 
tors are : 





DR. GILBERT MURRAY ; LORD CECIL ; 
THE LATE LORD NORWICH ; THE LATE 
LORD SIMON ; LORD SAMUEL ; LORD 
FRASER OF NORTH CAPE; SIR 
CHARLES WEBSTER; SIR ARTHUR 
MACNALTY ; SIR ALAN HERBERT 5 
THE RT. HON. CLEMENT ATTLEE ; THE 
RT. HON. L. S. AMERY ; THE RT. HON, 
ROBERT MENZIES ; SIR JOHN ROTHEN- 


STEIN; H.H. AGA KHAN; COLIN 
COOTE ; LADY VIOLET BONHAM 
CARTER ; BERNARD BARUCH; THE 


RT. HON. SIR ANTHONY EDEN, 

Every copy supplied prior to Sir 
Winston’s birthday on 30 Novy- 
ember will carry an attractive 
personal greetings card for 
readers who wish to be asso- 
ciated with this tribute to post 
to Sir Winston. 


Portrait Frontispiece 
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Prime Ministers’ Friend 


A DIARY WITH LETTERS, 193148950. 
By Thomas Jones. 
Oxford University. Press. 627 pages. 30s. 


R THOMAS JONES is a very 
remarkable man. No further proof 
is required than that he continued to be 
the close personal friend of both Lloyd 
George and Baldwin—not consecutively 
but simultaneously. An academic econo- 
mist by training, he was drawn into the 
Cabinet Secretariat at its start in 1916 
and stayed there until 1931. His diary 
for these fifteen years cannot yet be pub- 
lished. But to judge from the sample 
now presented from the later years, after 
he had left the public service, it will be 
both a mine for the historian and a 
treasure for the reader. 

Any diary or letter book is necessarily 
scrappy. But Dr Jones remained close to 
great affairs (mainly through his friend- 
ship with Baldwin; the interest flags 
after 1937), and both his eye and his 
pen are sharp (a certain lady “ had stored 
up a lot of witty sallies to be brought out 
as required . . . they seemed to be the 
product of an ingenious machine under 
the table”), Nor has the selection been 
biased to show the writer as all-wise and 
all-foreseeing. Dr Jones does not conceal 
the fact that in the thirties he was an 
appeaser of the first water ; he went with 
Lioyd George to see Hitler and tried for 
years to get Baldwin to go. When Hitler 
marched into the Rhineland, Dr Jones’s 
view was (almost in so many words) to 
shut his eyes to German actions and 
swallow whole all the soothing words. 
The nearest he now comes to a retraction 
is to print, without comment, a German 
military comment to the effect that Allied 
firmness in 1936 might have prevented 
the war. 

What is the secret of Dr Jones’s un- 
doubted influence with successive Prime 
Ministers ? Some light is shed by a 
delightful introduction: “Of Prime 
Ministers, Private Secretaries, Hostesses 
and Clubs.” This also is personal, hinged 
on his own experiences. But some of its 
paragraphs deserve to find their way into 
the textbooks: There is the comparison 
of five Prime Ministers—Bonar Law, 
Neville Chamberlain and Ramsay 
Macdonald, the sons of Martha, Baldwin 
the son of Mary and Lloyd George the 
unclassifiable genius. 


Macdonald . . . disliked admitting his 
ignorance of a problem even to the expert 
whom he had summoned to unravel it 
—in contrast with Lloyd George, who 
wanted to understand the problem 


quickly, and with Baldwin, who was. 


content that the expert should under- 

stand it. 

To all these differing men, T.J. made 
himself invaluable. The secret is surely 
that to a very tough mind (proof against 
subservience) he allies a Welshman’s 
sensitiveness to the music of the English 
language (very useful for a speech-writer) 
and, in the phrase he claims to have 
invented, a passion for anonymity. 

It is impossible to read this book with- 
out hoping to be alive when the diaries 
for the years of Dr Jones’s public service 
are released. All that he says is that they 
have been “ put into cold storage for my 
lifetime.” He was born in 1870. 





en Tee 


: tive Historian 

_.ACTON ON HISTORY. 
By Lionel Kochan. 
Andre Deutsch. 184 pages. 12: 
= ACTON is today af nable 

subject for those intereste. 1 the 
history of history. He was « nly a 
most remarkable man. Born iples 
of a German mother with «om he 
normally conversed in French, essed 
of a sound German education r the 
great Déllinger at Munich, he | ived to 
become Regius professor at ( ridge 
and to be a familiar figure i elish 
Court and political circles. close 
relatives included a cardinal, 1 © mber 


of the British cabinet, a Bourb. Prime 
Minister and a Napoleonic 1D He 


was one of the greatest schola:. of his 
or any age, and he left a library © some 
60,000 books. He was an “0: vinal” 
full of inconsistencies, a centre ©: con- 
troversy in his own lifetime as .¢ has 
become a deeply significant ficure to 
posterity. It was his rare com! nation 
of political, religious and > storical 
opinions that helped to make him an 


enigmatic character. Successive writers 
have now hinted that the enigma may 
one day be solved when much more is 
known about his private life . 


Dut no 
new Lytton Strachey has yet centered © 
the lists. 

Mr Kochan’s book provides « short 
but interesting discussion of what is © 
becoming a familiar theme. [1s chief 
recommendation is its use of Acton’s 
unpublished notebooks. But no: every- 


one will agree with the author’s assump- 
tion that these notes reveal 4 more 
genuine Acton than the published writ- 


ings. It is somewhat as with | conardo 
da Vinci; one often cannot know tw 
what particular context any one of these 
casual notes should be ascribed, nor even 
perhaps which of them were original 
writings and which copied from other 
books. 

The present age will hardly look 
Acton for political wisdom. A!though 
occasionally prophetic, he was really a — 
retrospective Burkeian Whig, !>:ghtened 
of democracy and even of reform bills, — 
and a strong supporter of the sive states | 
in the American civil war. {1's chief | 


importance to us is as a reflective his- — 


torian,. one who believed in having © 
strong views and stating them uncom — 
promisingly. Though he was : | itholic, | 
he denounced the Inquisition .: “mur — 
derous” and thought Ximen<. ~ worst | 
than his victims.” He also fought hard | 
against the doctrine of Papal \: «!libility, 
"fervently believing that “liber'y was the | 
highest political end.” Mr han be- | 
lieves than Acton emerged ‘om the | 


Vatican Council of 1870 a broken mat, © 


having lost there some of the ellectual § 
integrity he so much valued Although ] 
only 36 at the time, from th + moment” 
onwards he publi very ‘ithe. His” 
unwritten “History of Liber,” 's one 3 


A : : * PF ownes th 4 
of the great tragedies ©! nineteen 
vere sehiblend 





ssentially indeed Lord ‘cton 84%] 

: Not only had he fai 
to. Phis-Church ; b< hac & 9 
failed to stem the tide tows relativism 
ils and in history. 
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Splendid Patron 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND THE 
ENG! [SH RENAISSANCE. 


By 1 Buxton. 

Ma in. 292 pages. 18s. 

M BUXTON begins by pointing 
LV t that, while’ Mediterranean 
cult s essentially urban, in England 
« , painting, and music have been 
cher: cd and made in the country seats 
of 1 ty and gentry.” Penshurst and 
Wil Longleat and Knole, have been 
our academies. Our arts have been 
at t most flourishing when under the 
rotection Of “many gentlemen excel- 
lent!y learned.” And of this fruitful 
che 1g and protecting—patronage in 
the ind substantial sense of the word 
—the Sidney family are the outstanding 
exemplars. “The Elizabethan poets 
neve: doubted that but for Philip and 
Mary Sidney their work would have been 


j »” 


neglicible” 5 amd as we read the poetry 
we ought to acknowledge that to this 
brother and sister belongs “the chief 
glory of its creation,” and that “in the 
English Renaissance they played the part 
of Medici in Florence.” 


Buxton’s is a generous enthusiasm. 
He has been much struck by the poverty 
of what passes as patronage in the 
mod-rn world, where “a man may call 
himself a patron of the arts if he buys 
a picture painted three hundred years 
ago and presents it to a museum.” (He 
migit have cited as an archetype here 
He James’s Adam Verver,. who 
as les a whole gallery of the mighty 
dea’ singlehanded, but is never once 
recorded as im. contact with any artist 
igaged in the difficult business of 


keeping himself alive.) Conversely, Mr 
Bu has been impressed by the advan- 
tagcousness, a8. he conceives it, of the 
poct . working to order. It is more whole- 


SO! » be given informed instructions on 
subjcct, metre and the like by an enthusi- 
asic employer than to be handed a 
cheque by a council or corporation and 
tol’ to go away amd express oneself. 
Anc finally, like so many others, Mr 
Bux on has been enchanted by the 
per-onality, temper and talents of Sidney 
hims-!f—a man for whom, when brought 
a efore us as he so admirably is in 
t sent book, scarcely any claim can 
ap| extravagant. 

\-: the very splendour of the particu- 
lar portrait must a little call in doubt 
the -eneral argument, ‘The history of 
patronage has its glories, indeed, but it is 
aso ottered with outrages and absurdi- 
tes. The great palaces of Europe are 


cra ned with elaborately hideous 
ob to which fine craftsmen were 
con-'rained by arrogant persons of un- 
corrected taste. If Gainsborough, 


ins id of being commissioned to paint 
Por its in a fashionable way, had been 
Biv: holiday amd Mr Buxton’s disas- 
u cheque, he might have developed 
into ne of the greatest lyrical painters 
tic world. The decay of informed 
Pal cage is, of course, to be deplored 
Whouy. Even so, one feels that there 
“rc ‘ypes of Creative temperament ill- 


rel 


fess nal and social 


The Poetry of Yeats 


THE IDENTITY OF YEATS. 

By Richard Elimann. 

Macmillan. 352 pages. 255. “ 
THE LETTERS OF W. B. YEATS. 
Edited by Allan Wade. 

Rupert Hart-Davis. 938 pages. 63s. 


HIRTY years have passed since 

Yeats received the Nobel prize, and 
fifteen years since he died, Although 
he was internationally recognised as a 
great poet, his works were not subjected, 
during his lifetime, to the amount of 
scrutiny that has already been accorded 
to Mr Eliot’s. They do not so obviously 
invite exposition, since their surface 
texture is not deliberately literary. But 
much of Yeats’s poetry is complex and 
difficult to fathom, and now the com- 
mentaries and books of reference are 
beginning to multiply, though it is 
probably even yet too soon for any 
critic to see his whole achievement in 
true perspective. Very rarely does a 
poet’s energy increase with his age, but 
with Yeats it undoubtedly did. Amazed 
by the force and passion of ‘his later 
lyrics, readers of today set little store 
by the dreamy, romantic poems of his 
youth and neglect the plays and 
masques that meant so much to him. 

In his critical study, “The Identity 
of Yeats,” Mr Ellmann usefully insists 
on the continuity of Yeats’s artistry, 
remarking that of the three charac- 
teristics of his early.verse, its Irish set- 
ting, its tapestry-like effects and its 
symbolic method, Yeats abandoned only 
the second. 

If any single art can be said to have 
replaced tapestry, it is that of the gold- 
smith. And while this is a much more 
violent art than the weaver’s, it has the 
same strict elaboration 

The book as a whole does not abound 
in illuminating remarks, but it will, 
with its copious appendices-and notes, 
be of considerable use to those who 
approach Yeats from an academic angle. 

A much wider public should wel- 
come the appearance of Mr Wade’s 
edition of Yeats’s letters. Though it 
is a selection, not a final collection of all 
the extant letters, it is a large volume 
and a very valuable one. In it we can 
follow Yeats’s whole development as.a 
writer and gather an unmediated 
impression of the spiritual temper of 
the man. He was not expansive about 
his intimate concerns, but about his 
mental interests he was freely com- 
municative. His best letters are to his 
father, to Olivia Shakespear and to 
Dorothy Wellesley, and it is interesting 
to see how his letters, like his poems, 
become more forthright, more genuinely 
personal, as he grows older. The editor 
has wisely divided the mass of letters 
into six sections, chronologically con- 
tinuous, and has related each group to 
Yeats’s life by admirable, though brief, 
biographical introductions. 

A poet’s own comments on the prin- 
ciples of his art, on his particular 
problems of craftsmanship or on the 
impressions he intends to convey are 
worth a score of other men’s interpre- 
tations. There are passages in Yeats’s 
letters which illuminate not merely his 
own poems, but the mystery of the 
poetic process ; these are pure gold. 


The Book Society's Choice 
Eric 
LINKLATER 


THE FAITHFUL 
ALLY 


*, . light, amusing, shrewd, clever 
and quick in Mr. Linklater’s best 
ironical manner.’ V. $. PRITCHETT 
in The Bookman 10s. 6d. 





Alexander 
BARON 


THE GOLDEN 
PRINCESS 


*. . unusually good of its kind, 
and romantic in the best sense of 
the word.’ THE TIMES 15s. 


Book Society Recommendation 




















Waclaw 
KORABIEWICZ 


MATTO GROSSO 


‘The lyrical approach to jungle 
exploration .. a warm, human 
and refreshing book.’ YORKSHIRE 
OBSERVER 16s, 


Book Society Recommendation 





Ring 
LARDNER JR. 
THE ECSTASY OF 
OWEN MUIR 


* The wit is constant . . . remark- 
able for its sardonic intelli- 
gence.” SUNDAY TIMES 12s 6d. 


Book Society Recommendation 


Philip 
WOODRUFF 
THE GUARDIANS 


Volume Li of 
THE MEN WHO RULED INDIA 
*_ . his eye is sharply selective, his 
heart generous, and he can write 
like an angel.’ SUNDAY Times 25s. 


Book Society Recommendation 


Volume I The Founders 308. 
Two volumes together 50s, the set 
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BOOKS 


that should be on 
your Xmas 


Shopping List 


GLADSTONE 
PHILIP MAGNUS 


“ Magnus has superseded Morley. 
Reading him has been such a pleas- 
ure that | am feeling that there 
never was a better biography.”’ 

— Daniel George. 


3rd Printing. Book Society 
Alternative Choice. Iilustrated. 
28s. net. 


| THE WILDER SHORES 
OF LOVE 


LESLEY BLANCH 


“A spicy rococo book. A remark- 
able exercise in imaginative bio- 
graphy.” 
Over 26,000 sold. Book Society 
Choice. 2nd Printing. Wustrated. 


— The Economist. 


15s, net. | 


IONIA: a Quest 
FREYA STARK 


*“* The most complete work of art 
she has yet written.”"—The Times. 
With map and illustrations. 

30s. ‘ net. 


WITHIN the TAURUS 


A Journey in Asiatic Turkey 
LORD KINROSS 


Travel amongst the friendly modern 
Turks that describes with historical 
perspective the new Turkey which 
has become a bastion of Europe 
rather than of Asia. Map and 
lilustrations. 18s, net. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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The Queen’s Friend 


LORD “M”: or the Later Life of Lord 
Melbourne. 

By David Cecil. 

Constable. 360 pages. 21s. 


W HILE at least two long films 
popularised Queen Victoria, her 
first Prime Minister, William Lamb, 
second Viscount Melbourne, remained 
almost forgotten until the publication of 
Lord David Cecil’s “The Young Mel- 
bourne” in 1939. An Encyclopedia 
article of 1911 had done little to immor- 
talise him: “deficient in insight” he 
enjoyed a “success which was inde- 
pendent of his political capacity,” though 
helped by “a genial, attractive manner ” 
and a “vivacious though occasionally 
coarse wit.” The article allowed him 
to have initiated Victoria into the duties 
of sovereignty—but omitted to add that 
she was frequently amused by him. 

A “ Prelude” to “ Lord M” recapitu- 
lates the story of “The Young Mel- 
bourne ”—though few readers of the one 
are likely to refrain from redding the 
other. They are more than biographies ; 
most gracefully written they evoke the 
spirit of the English old regime. 

Sceptical and detached, his moods 
refined in the fires of prolonged domestic 
unhappiness, Melbourne was able in 
1830 to-take a realistic view of his 
country’s needs. Life with Caroline 
Lamb had trained him to be patient in 
dealing with difficult colleagues and, 
later on, with a self-willed young Queen. 
Moreover, excluded from public life by 
his wife’s eccentric infidelities, he had 
read and reflected much; and he re- 
entered Parliament prepared to consider 
Roman Catholic Emancipation or Par- 
liamentary Reform without prejudice, if 
also without enthusiasm. Despite an 
unexpected taste for theology, he was no 
fanatic. 

But as Home Secretary he was not 
indifferent to the risk that reformers, at 
any rate among the lower orders, might 
become revolutionaries. His apparent 
nonchalance concealed shrewdness and 
tactical skill. He received official callers 
while shaving—and therefore could 
listen, but was often unable to reply. 
His private secretary was a vulgarian of 
dubious antecedents who could sound 
the: political depths for him. He acted 
with a prompt severity that pleasantly 
surprised his friends and astounded his 
foes. Lord David Cecil considers that 
the Reform Bill agitation might have 
led to revolution if, before it could be- 
come dangerous, rick-burners and rioters 
had not known that law and order would 
be enforced. 

Melbourne’s complex _ personality 
needed female companionship ; and, de- 
prived of it in marriage, he turned else- 
where for it. His association with Mrs 
Norton brought him (undeservedly) the 
distinction of being the only British 
Prime Minister to be cited as a co- 
respondent. His lengthy friendship with 
Emily Eden intrigued would-be match- 
makers; but she preferred to remain 
unfettered, and to write the “ Semi- 
attached Couple” twenty years later, 

About Melbourne’s obviously innocent 


devotion to Victoria, no one, says the 


author, wanted to be malicious, though 


in fact, the climax of his carc.: : 
Fate had willed that his duty .. Prime 
Minister should involve him 1 close 
personal relationship with a worn : 99 
that at last he was able to put §\< whole 
self into his professional ar.) officia] 
work, 
But this, the happiest perio: of his 

life, ended when his Ministry fel] jp 


1841 and he was succeeded |» Pee} 
The Queen disliked Sir Robert ; 2nd for 
a time sought advice privaic'y from 
Lord M—who somewhat hall- rtedly 
reminded her of the lessons on the 
constitution which he had in-til|eq— 
while the vigilant Stockmar per. stently 
protested. But the danger of 2 revival 
of George IIT’s ideas was more 4) parent 
than real. “The Queen’s Friend” was 
old and tired. Besides, he was no longer 
indispensable. The Prince Consort had 


now completely replaced him. In 1842 
he had a stroke, which unfortun::cly was 
not fatal. His work was done ; nd the 
loneliness of his last six years of life 
was accentuated rather than mitigated 
by his memories. Lord David Cecil is 
not retrospectively sentimenta! about 
these memories ; but the simplicity of 
his last chapter is deeply ving, 


Author and publisher have indeed pro- 
duced a fascinating book, in every way 
worthy of the “ Age of Elegance,” which 
produced Lord “ M.” 


Aboriginals in India 


PRIMITIVE INDIA. 

By Vitold de Golish. Translated by Nadine 
Peppard. 

Harrap. 130 pages. 30s. 


2 HIS is a lovely piece of book-making, 
with eighty superbly reproduced 
photographs in black and white and in 
colour. Five young French architectural 
students from the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
went to India to study the origins and 
evolution of religious architecture. In the 
course of their travels they came upon 
four remote Indian aboriginal tv bes. In- 
stead of dismissing them as en/cebled, 
grubby, and moronically inclined types, 
these young Frenchmen had the :magina- 
tion to see the Bondos, Gadabas, Kani, 
and Todas in terms of the history of the 
human race, and to recognise the 
gorgeous pictorial possibilities of the 
varying mountain and-tropica! »< ‘tings m 


which they were living. The result is4 
brief, sensitively written, thc  ght-pro- 
voking text, and a collection ©: beautiful 
pictures. In the text, M. de Golish’s 

umateuf, 


anthropology is unobtrusive an 4! 
but the pictures are both fascinaung and 
anthropologically interesting. : 

M. de Golish mentions in passing 4 
phenomenon which will arous: specula- 
tion among etymologists: Tmpane, the 
Toda chieftain, who, in darkest Mysot® 
was able to translate the legends of his 
people into “pidgin French” for . 
benefit of these five young men. Ane 
speaking of translation, one should praise 
Miss Nadine Peppard, who completes the 
delight of this book by a smooth rendet- 


5 


a ny well written m the 
jaime! Fret 


of. what she makes us {vel to have 
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etter of the British 
Museum 


iS SLOANE: The Great 
d his Circle. 
john Brooks, 

orth Press. 234 pages. 18s. 


year was the bicentenary of 

s death and of the British 
, birth. The occasion evoked a 
of the great collector by Sir 
Beer, Director of the British 
Natural History). It was an 
official tribute, published for 
im’s trustees. Sir Gavin’s book 
concisely planned than this 


the British Museum. Mr 
vork seems to complement its 
r mainly in two respects: he 
fuller use of Sloane’s corre- 
e; and he has amplified the 


| background, 
jans Sloane, Bart (1660-1753), 


f the Royal Society at the age 
-five and a fashionable London 
who married a rich widow, 


the archetype of the ambitious 


He was a shrewdly able, 
curious, and charitably dis- 
ish Scot, with an aptitude for 


incement. Sloane’s large medical 


extended from royalty to poor 
n whom he would bestow free 
during the early part of the 

Some of the wealth that 
from his professional success 
narriage was spent in collecting 


miscellany of natural history and 
es which he bequeathed to the 
for the very nominal sum of 


An Act of Parliament in 1753 


_ d Sloane’s collections with the 
ottonian 


Library and the Harleian 
form the nucleus of the British 
In 1881 the museum’s natural 


-ollections were transferred from 


ury to South Kensington. 
vorid’s greatest museum is a 


monument to commemorate the 


of a man whose name is not 
le for any major achievement in 
But if Sloane was not an im- 
thinker, he remains a_ very 
» figure. Intellectual London 


55 to 1753 affords a fascinating 
vhich Mr Brooks handles with 


relish, Sloane’s longevity—he 
1S ninety-second year—spanned 
nerations of eminent men: 
whom he succeeded as Presi- 
he Royal Society, Boyle, Halley, 
Locke. Also acquainted with 
ind Pepys, Sloane attended the 
his last illness. The young 
Franklin called on him in 
inaeus in 1736, 
the least scientific reader will 
‘nterest aroused by the medical 
ogical notes which Mr Brooks 
cted from Sloane’s voluminous 
There are those, for example, 
‘ation with a serum derived from 


— r \—Jenner was to obtain his from 
“DOX 


recording how the Princess of 


aiterwards George II’s Queen 


» begged the lives of six con- 
criminals in return for their 
aS guinea pigs, before finally 
to have her children inoculated. 
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Adlai Stevenson 


CALL TO GREATNESS 
‘Now here is a man of high quality talking 


sense . . . a lively, kindly and informed 
American mind, ranging over the fearsome 
mid-Century doubts and difficulties. His 
lectures should be bought and read.’ 


QS. 6d. 


NEWS CHRONICLB 





Prisoners’ 
Bluff MAGENER 


‘I read it at a single sitting, un- 
able to put it down. As a story 
it is in many ways even more 
fantastic than Harrer’s epic; in 
fact I think this was the most 
enterprising of all the wartime 
escapes. A first lass bo »k of its 
kind.’ JoHN MORRIS 128. 6d. 


Son of 
Oscar Wilde 


VYVYAN HOLLAND 


“One essential part of the story 
that had been left untold. . . has 
now been brilliantly supplied. 
This is a book which it is impos- 
sible to read without strong 
emotion. I am sure that this 
absorbing and restrained book 
will live as long as the Wilde 
saga.’ LORD BIRKENHEAD 
Illustrated. 18s. 


The Letters of 
W. B. Yeats 


EDITED BY ALLAN WADE 


‘It bubbles like an alembic. It 
distils the essence of all the 
Yeatses there ever were. The 
mystic is there and the poet — 
most of all the poet, for you can 
see how he was haunted always 
by his poems. ... The book is 
impeccable as a piece of editing 
and annotating.. MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 938 pp. Illus. 63s. 


The Wind 


in the Sails 
JACQUES PERRET 


“Something special... A novel 
outside all ordinary categories. 
The story never falters but 
sweeps to a magnificent climax. 
A most unusual pleasure.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 12s. 6d. 





The Bafut Beagles 


GERALD DURRELL 
‘This is the third of his delightful books about his tropical 


experiences collecting animals for zoos; I think it is prob- 


ably the best.’ 


OBSERVER 


“This time he is back in the Cameroons and in better form 
than ever. There are not many travel books with a more 


natural sense of humour.’ 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


‘T have seldom enjoyed a book so much.’ TIME AND TIDE 


Illustrated. 


1§s. 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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The Economist in 
the Twentieth 
Century 
LIONEL ROBBINS 


A collection of lectures on political 
economy. ‘The whole book is informed 
with the ease and clarity of exposition, 
and the conservative good sense, which 
we have come to expect from Professor 
Robbins.’—The Financial Times. 16s. 


The Interregnum 


1923-1924 
E. H. CARR 


Volume IV of E. H. Carr’s compre- 
hensive History of Soviet Russia. ‘Clearly 
superseding any other broad history 
written in any language.—TZhe Times. 
* Masterly analysis.’—Sunday Times. 30s. 


—— MAC MILLAN——— 





Now complete 


THE 
REFORMATION 


IN ENGLAND 


by Philip Hughes 
“* A work of real value to all who 
wish to study the English Reforma- 
ticn at an advanced level.”’ 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 
““ The student of English Church 
history will be grateful both for 
the quality and quantity of the fare 
provided,”’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Lavishly illustrated. | 

Each volume, 42s. net. 


MAN & THE STATE 
by Jacques Maritain 

“*M, Maritain has many fresh 

things to say... This book offers 

us the preliminary intellectual 


groundwork of the World State.” 
TRUTH 215. net. 


SHAKESPEARE : 


THE LAST PHASE 
by Derek Traversi 
** Mr, Traversi is one of the ablest, 
most persuasive because most in- 
telligible, of the fashionable group 
of critics who practise ‘ symbolic’ 
criticism.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
215s. net. 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
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Spastic Child 


MY LEFT FOOT. 
By Christy Brown. 
Secker and Warburg. 192 pages. 9s. 6d. 


HRISTY BROWN is not strictly a 

spastic. But the word has now 
come to be used to cover all forms of 
cerebral palsy—the medical term for 
the effects produced by some types of 
brain maldevelopment or by brain injury 
at birth. There are about 30,000 spastics 
in the United Kingdom—each year about 
oo mew cases are born—and their 
physical handicap is severe. _ Perhaps 
the publication of this restrained but 
moving little book will help to create a 
general awareness of the help they need. 


Christy Brown is, or was, a particu- 
larly bad case of the athetoid form of 
cerebral palsy, being completely unable 
to control his movements, except of his 
left leg and foot, or to use his muscles 
of speech. He could not, therefore, 
develop normally or respond when an 
approach was made to him. So, as a 
small child, he was deemed an imbecile, 
and had it not been for his indomitable 
mother, he would be spending his life 
in an institution. One wonders, indeed, 
how many mentally normal spastics have 
been treated as defectives because they 
were not blessed with a mother like Mrs 
Brown. 


Yet she has had no material advan- 
tages to support her. She is the wife of 
a Dublin bricklayer. She had had 
several children before Christy was born, 
and several arrived in quick succession 
after him. Nothing could shake her 
determination to accept her severely 
disabled child—and to have him accepted 
—as an ordinary member of the family. 
It was this same determination that 
made her seize the chance offered when 
one day the five-year-old Christy 
grabbed a piece of chalk from his sister 
with his left foot. 

Patiently, but persistently, she made 
him, then and there, draw the letter 
“A.” And over the months that fol- 
lowed, she taught him, through his left 
foot, to read and to write, till it became 
his means of expressing himself and of 
communicating with the outside world. 
But this is only the beginning of his 
story. There followed the years of 


childhood and adolescence, the day when | 


his brothers could no longer take him 
with them on their play and he felt for 
the first time the blank loneliness of the 
cripple. 

He is now twenty-one. In the last 
four years he has been receiving the 
modern treatment for cerebral palsy, and 
has begun to speak intelligibly and to 
walk a little. In the same period, with 
the help of Dr Robert Collis, he has 
also learnt to write. It took him three 
attempts to produce this autobiography, 
written, not with his hands—which are 
still almost useless—but by slow dicta- 
tion to his schoolboy brothers, with his 
left foot helping at times. Rarely has 
anyone so grossly disabled been able to 
tell the outside world what it feels like 
to be so disabled. The amazing thing, 
however, is not merely that he should 
have done it at all, but that he should 
have done it so well. 





Deprived Chil. 
A CORNISH WAIF’S STOR\ 
Foreword by A. L. Rowse. 
Odhams. 188 pages. 12s. 6d 
PSYCHIATRIST’S case 


“Emma Smith,” the pseu: 
author of this autobiography, ». 


run somewhat as follows, a: 
she made her suicidal attemp:: 
Illegitimate child. Rejected | 
and stepfather. Extremely wu: 
bringing—workhouse, foster-; 
decently assaulted by fo: 
“homes.” 
intelligent. ; Has good insigh: 
Emma Smith sums up, in fa 
today is covered by the offic: 


“a child deprived of a norn 
i Born towards the en 


life.” 
century, at the age of five 
separated from her loved a: 


grandparents, and handed 0\ 1 


mother to a disreputable org: 


and his wife. For the next sc\ 


except for a brief but happy 


in a Salvation Army home, < 
with this couple, either in a bug 
one-room hovel in Plymouth « 
ing the countryside of Wes: < 


sleeping in common lodging !« 


earning money by singing hyn 
At the age of twelve, she ra 
and was eventually sent, quite u 
fiably, to a convent peniten:: 
young prostitute. Here, among nu 
“fallen” adolescent girls, she | 
security she had hitherto lack: 


penitentiary became home to 


remained so, long after she h: 


married and had children. 
Emma Smith’s childhood « 


one likes to think, be repeated 
Her blind grandfather would sui 
been awarded an industrial inju: 
sion, which would enable him ‘| 
her. Had her grandparents | 


there, officialdom, one feels, 


keeping an eye upon her. S) 
become* a child in care of | 
prob: 
between children’s homes anc 
parents, with an ever-grow:: 


authority, and would 


reports on her 


progress. 
And the result? Would ¢! 


scientific, upbringing of Emma . 


in care have eventually p: 


stabler, more normal, woman - 


how, one does not think so 


her frightful upbringing with : 


Emma, it appears, mever sto. 
not become a young deling 

suicidal attempts were not ma 

was in her forties; was combi 
job with the responsibilities « 

and three children and was 

from a serious illness. Now, 
of sixty, she is able to look 

quilly and without resentm«: 
wretched chi 
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Critical Brevities 
TEN NOVELS AND THEIR 


Al fORS. 
Bi Somerset Maugham. 


H inn. 306 pages, 21s. 

N onclusive answer has ever been 
yt en to the question whether the 
best .ritic of am art is he who is himself 
an -rienced practitioner. There is, 


ho r, always a peculiar interest in the 
vie f such a critic. Possibly he may 
fail ee things steadily and whole ; at 
all ts he sees them from the inside. 

e ay be biased by his own technical 
preicrences; but at least one can be 
cer that technique is a live issue to 
him ..d will be made so to his readers. 
M merset Maugham’s collection of 


ten -otted biographies and ten concise 
criticisms, plus foreword and tailpiece, 
mi n some hands have been dry, dull, 
supericial or all three. Mr Maugham 
is nly in the vintage sense and is 
quite incapable of dullness. Superficial ? 
One pauses ; yes, perhaps—but this swift 


bird’. eye view offered by a wise old 
bir it least as valuable to the reader’s 
in as amy of the sappings and 


m s of psychological or stylistic 
ré¢ 1. 

Ficlding and “Tom Jones”; Jane 
At and “Pride and Prejudice” ; 
Stendhal and “Be Rouge et le Noir”; 
Ba ind “ Le Pére Goriot ” ; Dickens 


and ~ David Copperfield *” ; Flaubert and 
Midame Bovary”; Herman Melville 
and “ Moby Dick” ; Emily Bronté and 
“Wuthering Heights ” ; Dostoevsky and 
I Brothers Karamazov”; Tolstoy 
War and Peace”; these are Mr 
rset Maugham’s chosen ten—listed, 
illy, in response to an enquiry by 
litor of Redbook. Some choices 
aI pected, others emphatically sur- 
prising ; how does Mr Maugham, of all 
p ‘, come to rank “Moby Dick” 
above, say, “ The Golden Bowl”? His 
» thy for Melville provides one of 
tio-« salutary shocks in which his own 
no ibound, a reminder of the blessed 


inc culability of teal people. It is less 
survising that he should write with 
sen bility and penetration of “ Wuther- 


ing ‘feights” and “ The Brothers Kara- 
ma/>v "—the two novels which he links 


wit. “ Moby Dick” as atypical muta- 
tor from the main stock ; it is predict- 
; ble that he should be entirely enchanted 


ne Austen (about whom, however, 
on: reader would passionately like to 
arg. with him; how, how, can he so 
dep cate “Emma” ?). ‘The novelist’s 


‘yc at work im the passages linking the 
live. and personalities and the writings 


of © ndhal and Flaubert ; for two pins, 


ind ', the novelist would rebel against 
a nds and zestfully revert to cakes 
ieert ote 

_°. 1, at all events, is the exhilarating 
imp-cssion left with the reader, a 
‘ens: of lively speculation unwillingly 
but ‘firmly disciplined, of imaginative 
mi ‘auons unreported except in the 
ficie ; ; 






The Mixture as Before 


IT ISN'T THIS TIME OF YEAR AT 
ALL ! 

By Oliver St. John Gogarty. 

Macgibbon and Kee. 224 pages. 15s. 


prlY years ago last June, stately 
plump Buck Mulligan rose from the 
waters of the Forty-foot into the pages 
of “ Ulysses.” Dr Gogarty has surfaced 
many times since to recall Edwardian 
Dublin ; and the present book is his 
latest message from the exile of the 
United States. This is another chapter 
in what is now a lengthy and complicated 
story. 


The characters in any book by Dr 
Gogarty may be predicted with reason- 
able certainty. They are all here again: 
Mahaffy and Tyrrell, George Moore and 
A.E., Arthur Griffith and Jimmy Mont- 
gomery. They appear in regular succes- 
sion, doing the anticipated things like 
hobby-horses at a fair. Here and there 


perhaps it seems as if the author’s 
memory has failed him. Surely, we feel, 
he told this or that story a little 


differently in a previous book? And 
surely Jimmy Montgomery, who made 
up the story to begin with, told it in yet 
another fashion? American PhDs who 
are now hot on the track of Joyce should 
divert their attention to Dr Gogarty. 
The concordance of his reminiscences 
will present far greater difficulties than 
any chapter of Joyce. 

It is, then, the mixture as before; a 
variant of Gaelic coffee, plenty of whiskey 
flavoured with sharper aids than cream 
and sugar. There are a few additions 
to the rubric. The author is approached 
by a sister of Lord Haig to organise a 
new rebellion in order to distract Lloyd 
George’s attention from the handling of 
the armies in France. This, Dubliners 
will feel, might have happened and 
should have happened (and therefore did 
happen). Nothing insane would have 
been alien from the last days of the 
British administration, and a rebellion 
headed by Dr Gogarty would have been 
great fun. What Dubliners will not 
believe is that he was offered the 
Governor - Generalship by Arthur 
Griffith, either inside or ‘outside the 
Bailey. But His Excellency Malachi 
Mulligan would certainly have been 
great fun too. 

As things did happen, the author 
became a senator and was therefore, 
ex officio as it were, captured by the 
irregulars in the Civil War. His escape 
by swimming the Liffey is an oft-told 
tale that also reappears here; though 
there is no mention either of his thanks- 
giving of swans to the river or of the 
contemporary comment which approved 
the anatomical felicity of the gift in the 
unavoidable absence of giraffes. 

Unfortunately the story becomes still 
more dated when the Civil War is dis- 
cussed. “Dubliners have decided long 
since that other peoples can conduct 
such struggles far more ruthlessly and 

i b The rest 
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, DAVID CECIL 
“ This biography is wise, absorbing, 


learned and well-written, and I do not 
think one should ask much more than 
that of any book.” —vERNON FANE 


(Sphere) 


K. M. 
Journal 


In this definitive edition of The 
Journal of Katherine Mansfield passages 
deliberately excluded from the 1927 
edition have been restored. Edited by 
John Middleton Marry. ; 

Front. 30s. 
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| Carroll | 


DEREK HUDSON 


i 

i 

i 

; 

| 

> “1 doubt if we shall see a better 
biography of Lewis Carroll. A 
thoroughly readable and scholarly 
life story.” 

, 


News Chronich. litus, 21s, 


a« Constable i. Sh 





























COMMANDO 
EXTRAORDINARY 


CHARLES FOLEY 


The incredible story of OTTO 
SKORZENY is now told in full for 
the first time, to ‘underline the need 
for British “ strategic commandos.” 
Foreword by Major-Gen. Sir Robert 
Laycock, K.C.M.G. 

Book Society Recommend. Iilus. 


15s. net 


- THE HEART 
OF AFRICA 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 


An uniquely comprehensive, up-to- 
date picture of a continent in ferment, 
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MAN 
DOG 


KONRAD Z. LORENZ 
Author of King Solomon's Ring 
How, why and when did man meet 
dog and cat? And what sort of in- 
telligence have they? After reading 
these humane and amusing chapters 
we may look with different eyes on 
those once wild animals that lieupon 
the mat. With over 150 line drawings. 
3rd impression 15s. 


WALTER 
SCOTT 


His Life and Personality 
HESKETH PEARSON 


‘Anexcel'entadditionto Mr. Hesketh 


ioa=METHUE 


Pearson’s biographical works. He 
could scarcely have chosen a better 
subject, and few will deny that he has 
succeeded in portraying this splendid 
and indomitable man.’ 

Lord Birkenhead in Books of the 
Month (Ready November 18) 

Illustrated 21s. 


THE LIFE OF 
OSCAR WILDE 


HESKETH PEARSON 
The first cheap edition of Mr. 
Pearson’s celebrated biography. 
Three appendices are added, the first 
dealing with the quarrel between 
Lord Alfred Douglas and Robert 
Ross, the second with Frank Harris, 
while the third consists of two letters, 
here printed for the first time, from 
Oscar Wilde to Bernard Shaw. 
illustrated 10s. 6d. 


MEDIEVAL 
MERCHANT 
VENTURERS 


E. CARUS-WILSON 
This volume brings together essays 
published over a number of years on 
English trade and industry in the 
later Middle Ages. Each is the result 
of original research in contemporary 
records. They contain much of inter- 
est for the general reader as well as 
for the student of economic history 
in any period. ( Ready November 18) 
IHustrated 30s. 


POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


Their Organization and Activity 
in the Modern State 
MAURICE DUVERGER 
With an Introduction by 
D. W. BROGAN 
“Will become a standard work of 
reference for the study of this branch 
of political activity.” Financial Times 
With 40 diagrams 30s. 
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Economical Engineer 


GEORGE STEPHENSON: Creator of 
Britain’s Railways. 

By John Rowland. 

Odhams. 239 pages. 15s. 


G EORGE STEPHENSON is one of 

the most remarkable figures in the 
history of engineering. Born in very 
humble circumstances and with no 
advantages of education—he learnt to 
read and write only after he was eighteen 
—he yet made what must be assessed as 
the greatest of all individual contribu- 
tions to the development of railways. 
He had not the brilliant many-sided 
genius of his contemporary Brunel ; but 
whereas the most notable thing about 
Brunel’s career was the extraordinary 
number of major engineering failures he 
perpetrated, the most notable thing about 
Stephenson was how very seldom’ he 
was wrong. 

He seemed to have: been little gifted 
with any qualities other than those he 
needed to perform the very great work 
he did perform: that is, vision and great 
faith in the future of railways ; a most 
thorough mechanical ability, acquired 
by unlimited sweat of his brow ; great 
courage and perseverance ; and first-class 
judgment of men and matters. Until his 
active life was over he eschewed all out- 
side knowledge or outside interests 
which could not contribute to the main 
objective, namely, the development of 
railways. Except for his interest in 
birds, there is little in his life-story to 
stir affection for him as a man beyond 
the qualities needed to enable him to 
accomplish what he did ; even his admir- 
able relations with his son Robert, an 
engineer of similar calibre, whose tech- 


nical education he directed with joving 
care, and in much of which, ind--d, he 
shared as a fellow pupil, was o! 


1ece 
for it gave him an invaluable > irtner 
and successor. It was as if he ho! been 
fashioned with an extreme eco: ny of 
resources to have just what it © 0k to 


make a monumental contribution ‘0 the 
development of railways—and 


thing 
else at all. . 

There is much in Mr Rowland © work 
with which one, can quarrel. | + ex. 
ample, there is no reference a: 4! to 
the important work George Step)icnson 
did in founding the Institu:.. of 
Mechanical Engineers—in pique. it js 
said, at the crass refusal of the |» :titu- 
tion of Civil Engineers to admit ' 'm to 
membership. The tragic dram the 
opening of the Liverpool and \an- 
chester Railway is not given hal! 's full 
value. William Huskisson, who w.s run 


over and killed by one of the locomotives, 
is described only as Member for | iver- 


pool ; the average reader is left in ‘gnor- 
ance of the fact that Huskisson was a 
former president of the Board of | rade, 
accounted by Lord Melbourne the 
ablest statesman he had ever known, 


and that he was run over in the act of 
approaching the Duke of Wellington to 
extend an olive branch, after the Duke, 
perhaps fearing Huskisson as a rival for 
the leadership of the Tory party, had 
dropped him from his Cabinet in ques- 
tionable circumstances. 


All in all, it is an interesting and read- 
able book; but it hardly justifies the 
publisher’s claim that it is a really com- 
prehensive biography of George 


Stephenson. 


Record of Courage 


AND ALL THE TRUMPETS. 
By Donald Smith. 
Bles. 245 pages. 16s. 


\W HEN the news that the Japanese 
war had ended reached Donald 
Smith, he had just washed himself. To 
descend twenty steps to the river had 
taken him half an hour ; to inch his way 
up again, nose to the ground, four times 
as long. He lay exhausted among the 
other prisoners, most of them living 
skeletons, who waited in a mouldering 
camp in southern Siam for fresh orders 
from their taskmasters, or for death. The 
Japanese were momentarily inactive, but 
death was not ; at every hour of the day 
it claimed more of these men who had 
survived three and a half years of hunger, 
disease, slave labour and brutal usage 
by Japanese and Korean guards. One 
by one, Mr Smith’s closest friends had 
yielded to malaria, pneumonia, dysentery 
and what can only be described as a 
broken heart. In July and August, 1945, 
they were dying on the Mergui Road 
as their comrades had died on the Burma- 
Siam railway in 1943. Would any of 
them have returned to tell their story if 
the atomic bombing of Japan had not 
produced instant and total surrender? 
That is a question that. most critics of 


the American action choose to avoid. - 


The fall of Singapore in February, — 


1942, and the lightning occupation of 
most of South East Asia delivered into 
the hands of the Japanese many 
thousands of Allied soldiers and civilians 
and presented them with a slave labour 


force that they could put to tie most 
inhuman tasks. They duly did so. They 
would doubtless have got be‘tc: :esults 


éut of their captives if they !ad not 
reduced them to half-starved, ne. :-naked 
wrecks. But such speculation w. hardly 


of interest to the prisoners them: -'ves. 
There have been other boo!: about 
the long agony of these prisone:: 0! wat. 
-A good many readers have pre: «red to 
turn to lighter themes. But «in this 
record—of plain men’s cou: ©¢ and 


endurance, as well as of enemy uelty— 
be so easily ignored? Mr 1th has 
not the artist’s eye that has dis! uished 
the tales of some of his fellow but he 
has a quality of his own, a vers moving 
sincerity. A quiet Scots hum cul salts 
his narrative of faith and cor. .deship. 
His brisk passage with an arm» psychia- 
trist after his release is as wor' reading 
as his tragic record of the jun: canes 
And from his description of the returne 

prisoners’ lonely mental clim! “uP . 
of the hideous, cloying morass |. ‘° = 

we had sunk,” every reader— not omy 
the psychiatrists—will learn something 
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Egocentric: Poet 


WORTH: A re-interpretation. 
Bateson. 
236 pages. 2Is. 


; stimulating and intelligent book 
Bateson asks a number of per- 
uestions about the apparently 
ible elements if Wordsworth’s 
and amswers them with an 
that is sometimes too slick 

1 well worth pondering. 
nemphatic sincerity of the early 
f observation and description 
commend them to the devotees 
Vordsworth’s lofty romantic 
but Mr Bateson usefully 
us that Wordsworth’s ambition 
ing man was to write for, as well 
t, “the people.” He aimed at 
of social communication, and 
f he chose as his subjects social 
s, with whom he could identify 
, he preserved an impersonal tone 
closer in feeling and intention 
‘ighteenth-century tradition than 
romantic. What the Victorians 
pally admired, however, were his 
ly introspective poems of 
and imagination. Mr Bateson 
sts that- in his finest poems the 
voices,” that of communication 
that of intrespection, are har- 


sed ; but Wordsworth’s range is so 


that there *walk-always be dispute 
which are -his.finest poems. 
ther interésting. contention is that 
worth wrote ~peetry in order to 
his spiritual equilibrium after 
violent psychic crises. Mr 
n’s account of the actual crises is 
based on hypotheses, sometimes 
wild ones. He adduces no actual 
ce that the passionate attachment 
en William and Dorothy Words- 
had incestuous undertones. Pas- 
it certainly was, but so was their 
it the death of their brother John, 
was William’s devotion to his 


it of the crises precipitated by 
of Esthwaite” in the least con- 
Nevertheless, he does present 
worth as a man liable to inner 
that might have disabled a 
spirit, a man who by the exercise 
‘reative faculty exorcised his own 


. ordsworth was indeed a neurotic, 
ily striving to overcome his own 
vity, we may have an explana- 
iy the didactic strain in his poetry 
satisfactory. He himself found 
in recapturing the intense sensa- 


vhich he had experienced as a _ 


in solitary communion’ with 
, and he prescribed the same 
y tor other frustrated souls. It is, 
', significant that when the 
inity arose to bring ordinary 
‘k into the uplifting environment 
Lakes, Wordsworth strenuously 
< the building of the Kendal- 
‘mere railway. Essentially his 
was a personal, deeply sub- 
one ; he knew its efficacy for\him- 
nd was eager to commend it to a 
‘osen disciples ; but his egocen- 
asserted itself when his own 


ae of his environment was 
en E 


Hutchinson’s 


Published last Monday : 


NATIONAL INCOME 


AND SOCIAL ACCOUNTING 


Harold C. Edey 
and Alan T. Peacock 


Analyses the basic concepts of social accounting ; discusses its application to 
problems of international and inter-temporal comparisons of living standards 
and to economic forecasting; and, in the final section, discusses the relation 
between individual and national income accounts, explaining how they are 
related to changes in the assets structure of the economy. 


Ready next Monday : 


EMERGENT COMMONWEALTH 


The British Colanies 


W. E. Simnett 


Gives a brief description of the Colonial Empire, its origin, its assets both human 
and material, and the present conditions and systems of government. This leads 
up to an appreciation of the lines on which its development, economic, social and 
political has been attempted in the past and is likely to proceed under the new 


conditions of today. 


Each volume 8s, 6d. net 


University Library 


BARBARA WARD’S 


Faith and Freedom 
A Study of Western Society 


Miss Ward’s style is clear and un- 
pretentious, her arguments for the 
most. part are well-balanced, and 
the general reader will derive real 
instruction from what she says.’ 
—The Times 16s. net 


/ An Introduction to 


American : Politics 


MN) D. W. BROGAN 


Reveals once more its author’s 


aay unique gifts as an interpreter and 
MM analyst of American affairs .. . he 
} writes with his familiar wit and 


elegance . . . inexhaustible know- 


) ledge . . . a rare feast."~-The Times 


2/s. net 


African Bush 


Adventures 
}. A. HUNTER & DAN MANNIX 
‘Is a fascinating and carefully 


planned book.’—CyRIL CONNOLLY 


(Sunday Times) 
llustrated 16s. net 


AMISH HAMILTON 








THE PRINCIPLES 
OF WORLD 
CITIZENSHIP 
By L. JONATHAN COHEN 
Demy 8vo 10s 6d net 


This book aims to elucidate 
the few shared concepts 
which: make possible the 
organised co-existence 
within one world community 
of armed governments adher- 
ing to different theories of 
political obligation. 


BRITISH INDUSTRY 
1700—1950 
By W. HOFFMAN 


Translated by 

W. H. Challoner & W. O, 

Henderson 
Demy 8vo 25s net 
The original German edition 
is virtually unobtainable and 
this English translation 
meets the need for a statis- 
tical analysis of the growth 
of British Industry. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
‘OXFORD 
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PORTUGAL AND 
MADEIRA 


Sacheverell Sitwell 


As a travel writer Mr. Sitwell is at | 

his best in this lively record of two 

comparatively neglected countries. 
“Consistently ‘entertaining.”—The 

Times. 

Illustrated 18s. 


HOUSES OF 
TODAY 


Colin Penn, 
A.R.LB.A. 


A stimulating book for anyone 
planning. a new house. Profusely 
ulustrated with 114 photographs 
and plans. Se 


A HISTORY OF 
MARINE 
NAVIGATION 


Per Collinder 


A history of navigation from the 
days of the Greeks and Vikings to | 
the present day with its complex 
scientific devices. Hlustrated 21s. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


2 * FOR BOOKS» 


Bookbuyers throughout the 

















world turn to this bookshop 
as a knowledgeable source 
of information on all their 
book requirements. 
And from generation to 
generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles 


—and buy their books here. 


Foyles have depts. for 
Music, Records,~- Stationery, 
Handicraft Tools & Materials, 
Magazine Subscriptions, Lending 
Library. 
119-825 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 

“LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 ‘4nes) 
Open 9-6 imc. Sats. (Thurs. 9-7) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 






; THE ECONOMIST, NOVEM: 


Story of the Novel 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL: A Short 
Critical History. 

By Walter Allen. 

Phoenix House. 359 pages. 18s. 


HIS survey extends from Bunyan to 

D. H. Lawrence, and thus excludes 
on the one hand anything but a brief 
glance at the commonly accepted sources 
of the novel proper, and on the other 
hand any attempt at sifting contemporary 
reputations. Even so, Mr Allen has set 
himself a formidable task. Baker’s 
history is comprehensive, but extends to 
many volumes. Raleigh’s book is excel- 
lent so far as it goes—but that is no 
farther than Scott. Some more recent 
compendious reviews wholly subordinate 
chronicle to analysis, and gain space for 
this by concentrating on what is asserted 
to be each novelist’s most representative 
production. 


Mr Allen, although he has produced 
on the whole a notably well-balanced 
conspectus, is not always happy in his 
use of the spotlight technique. 
““Waverley” gets no more than bare 
mention, but there is quite a lot about 
“Rob Roy.” We are told the story of 
“ Mansfield Park” at some length but 
hear little of “ Persuasion.” “ Nostromo ” 
is described and praised in what is in fact 
an admirable short critical essay, but 
“Chance” is condemned in a sentence 
and “ The Secret Agent” merely named 
as one of Conrad’s four greatest novels. 


Football, Past and Present 


A HISTORY OF FOOTBALL. 

By Morris Marples. 

Secker and Warburg. 287 pages. 2Is. 
THE FOURTH ALL BLACKS. 

By John Hayhurst. 

Longmans. 267 pages. 15s. 


R MARPLES has set himself the 
task of describing football from the 
earliest evidence of a team game played 


by the Greeks before 300 Bc down to’ 


some present-day phenomena that would 
seem to deserve the Greek term of 
sphaeromachia or ball-fight. The origins 
of football in Great Britain are disputable, 
but Mr Marples examines in turn the 
claims that it was introduced by the 
Romans, Saxons, Danes and Normans, 
and that it had a Celtic origin in a pagan 
fertility rite. From these speculations he 
passes to the accounts of football in the 
Middle Ages when it was frowned 

as a dangerous distraction that interfered 
with the practice of archery and as a 
source of public disorder.. The Puritans 
found moral and religious objections to 
the game : it was as productive of «as 
much “ wikedness and sin” as the “ red- 
ing of mery bookes.” Finally, however, 
after the period of mass football 


by whole villages, football sdieved. 
respectability in mid-Victorian England, 


when sport came to be regarded as an 
antidote to immorality and a cure cure for in- 
discipline. When Arnold of Rug 
started to foster the games spirit, 


served to distract boys from des Hanae ae 


a a 
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“The final splendid flow: yg” y 
Jamies’s genius is examined on): |, « The 
Wings of the Dove.” In eS this 
method is carried to surprisi. lengths 
Mr Allen regards Joyce as ter of 
towering stature, but “A Po: of the 
Artist as a Young Man ” barety 
noticed, and of “ Finnegans ” we 
are merely told that its ex: esis has 
become a major academic ind 

Mr Allen is not academic, » hough 
he follows the thread of 10logy 
through his book, his inte n the 
English novelists is not dir: rim. 
arily to their historical relatio: hard. 
son and Henry James, he ; * oxict 
side by side, with Fielding a) ‘onrad, 
and Dickens and Jane Auste: i Scott 
and all the rest, in a continuou: | -esent” 
We are at once reminded of E. M. 
Forster’s celebrated pictur f the 
novelists “seated together in om, a 
circular room .. . writing t! novels 
simultaneously.” Of this ndous 
room, which is decidedly critic’s 
rather than the historian’s, Mr \!\en has | 
the full freedom. He brings u° °s close 
to Richardson as to Joyce, Robert 
Lovelace as to Leopold Bloom. and he 
always rises to his great occa: His 
present book, despite some tantalising 
omissions, is undoubtedly the intro- 
duction to ‘its subject tha iS yet 
appeared. It is to be hoped 1): he will 
follow it up with work on ful'y com- 
parative principles. 
honoured drinking, poaching an! gamb- | 
ling, and it finally emerged as © refined 
amusement for gentlemen. 

The division of football into ‘wo codes 
that have become known as A: sociation 
and Rugby is described in considerable | 
details, and the second hal! of Mr 
Marples’s book covers devel: ‘nts in 
both codes, in the British s and 
abroad, from the mid-nineteen') century ~ 
to the mid-twentieth. It seem. unlikely | 
that so wide-ranging a histor) 0 [00 
ball will be attempted again © many 
years, and till then Mr Marj .>’s book | 
will probably be regarded as | andard 
work. 

Mr Hayhurst, by contrast, | 1111s him 
self to a detailed description “1 tour 
last winter by the New Zealan.:s. This © 
team, though inferior to som: rlier All 

had an_ extremely cessful} 
record and contained at leas! © = | 
great mow. HH. Scout, a ee 
rata’ hk april The fst, heavy @ 
and sometimes disconcerting!) =e New | 
Zealand forwards were ficiently 4 
superior to most of the Brit's »acks © © 
enable ir side to win, dc ea ding 
oe : ive 5 f — 
Mr Hayhurst would not accept © 
strictures on the All Blacks’ <k play — 
and in fact the principal wea) s in this 3 
book is his somewhat uneritica: approach. 
ver, he provides a most : omprene 4 
sive account of the whole tor, with 
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4 Political Writer 


RGE ORWELL. 


rence Brander. 


vis. 212 pages. 12s. 6d. 


\ ELL appears to have resolved in 
ildhood to be an author, and by 
, thirties he had published several 
These are indifferent perform- 
People did not greatly interest 
d the higher aesthetics of the craft 
n cold. Then he fought in Spain, 
; material came, “Every line 
sus work I have written since 
he declared, “has been written, 
or indirectly, against totali- 
m and for democratic socialism.” 
. himself to belong to a political 
\nd among swarms of people 
z on politics he became that com- 
ly rare thing, a political writer. 


The emphasis falls on the final word. 


“So 
said 
abou 
—al 
succ 
mea 


Brand 


ing 
passi 
is 2 
$0Ci 
dep: 
wal 
expe 
ins) 
take 
ex] 
ge 
ting 
“ de 
and 
app 
belic 


tarian} 
peoy | 


actu lly 


Eve 


ng as I remain alive and well,” he 
I shall continue to feel strongly 
prose style.” Yet in this sentence 
it is unusual with him—he is not 
ding in saying precisely what he 
One of the chief merits of Mr 
r’s vigorous book lies in its defin- 
xactly the nature of Orwell’s 
nate concern for language. Speech 
d when it enables us to get our 
thinking right, and bad when it is 
ved in the interest of those who 
s to get it wrong. Most of us 
ence some umeasiness at the 
sus falsity which language seems to 
1 when offered to us by spokesmen, 
;, authorities and informed circles 


rally. What Orwell was apt to dis- 


sh in this was an instrument 
ned to make lies sound truthful 


murder respectable, and to give an 


ance of solidity to pure wind.” He 
ed that “ one of the aims of totali- 
ism is not merely to make sure that 
will think the right thoughts, but 
to make them less conscious.” 


tually, in “ Nineteen Eighty-Four,” 
foresaw the invention of Newspeak, a 
iguage devised “ to meet the ideological 


of, Ingsoc, or English Socialism,” 
ninishing the possibility of undesir- 
iental activities. In this reformed 

“all words grouping themselves 
the concepts of liberty and equality, 
stance, were containéd in the single 
‘ crimethink,’” 


( Orwell’s analysis reach far down? 


ought to recognise,” he wrote, 
the present political chaos is con- 
| with the decay of language, and 
‘ne can probably bring about some 
ement by starting at the verbal 
It is perhaps significant that, by 
(uting “ literary” or “ philosophi- 
‘or “ political” here, we arrive at 
rents acceptable to persons 


orously concerned with matters sub-- 
aia outside. Orwell’s view. But 
cr or not Orwell is a considerabie 


al thinker, he is a great 
al satirist, and he has quite fairly 
compared to the Yet he 
Cnty 2 DOGKES TST vee, no “ Tale 
ub,” and—as far as we know—no 
ra to Stella.” It is impossible to 
with any certainty his eventual 
ang as a writer. But Mr Brander’s 
otable first attempt to see his work 
ne provisional historical perspective. 











Just Published 


Acton on History 
Lionel Kochan 


Professor Toynbee has described 
Lord Acton as “‘ one of the greatest 
minds among modern Western his- 
torians.’” Acton’s historical think- 
ing is here re-examined in the light 
of much unpublished material in the 
Acton archives. Mr. Kochan’s 
conclusions are unorthodox and 
fascinating. 12/6 


A Thousand Lives 


Iris Morley 
Recommended by The Book Society 


A study of the English Revolutionary 
Movement (1660-85) and the forces 
behind it. 1g/- 


Scotland Yard 
Sir Harold Scott 


“The most valuable addition to 
sociological and criminological lite- 
rature ioe many years. **__The Times 
Literary Supplement. illustrated. 
Now reprinting. 16/- 


The Desperate Hours 
Joseph Hayes 
Recommended by The Book Society 
** Excellent.’’—Observer. ‘‘A first- 
class situation, brilliantly handled 
. « the best horror story I have 
read for, a long time.’’—John 


Raymond, New Statesman. Re- 
printing. 10/6 


A River Full of Stars 


Elizabeth Hamilton 


“* An enchanting autobiography. ’’— 
Edinburgh Evening News. ** Rare 
distinction.’ —H. E. Bates, Sunday 
Times. ‘* Delicately handled.”’— 
Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. and 
impression. 12/6 


Coming soon 


Queen Anne’s Son 
Hester W. Chapman 
A biography of the only child of 


Queen Anne to survive infancy 
which will please the general reader 
as much as the social historian. 
Illustrated. 12/6 


Write for our list: 12 Thayer Street W1 
ANDRE DEUTSCH 




















COMPTON 
MACKENZIE 


Ben Nevis Goes East 


Book Society Recommendation 
‘Ben Nevis is now among the 
major comic characters of mod- 
ern fiction.’ Glasgow Herald 


“Hours of complete recreation 
. . . amusement unalloyed and 
relaxation unspoilt.’ 
Liverpool Daily Post 
* Uproariously funny.’ 
The Scotsman 
12s 6d net 


Lawrence & Ehsabeth 
Hanson 


THE NOBLE 
SAVAGE 
A Life of Paul Gauguin 


A fascinating and immensely 
readable account of Paul Gau- 
guin’s extraordinary life—the 
truth about him is more astonish- 
ing than the legend—and a port- 
rait of the artist as he really was. 
Many of the 16 pp of illustra- 
tions are new to this country. 


304 pp, Illustrated, 21s net 


Charles Beatty 


HIS COUNTRY 
WAS 
THE WORLD 
A Study of 
Gordon of Khartoum 


* 


Book Society Recommendation 
304 pp, 3 maps, 21s net 


















The Pick of 
‘PUNCH’ 
“Assuredly a book to give pieas- 


ure in large helpings.’ 
Nottingham Guardian Fournal 


Lavishly illustrated, 12s 6d net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
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THE TAXATION OF GIFTS AND 
SETTLEMENTS INCLUDING 
PENSION PROVISIONS by stamp 


Duty, Estate Duty, Income Tax 
and Surtax 


By G. S. A. Wheatcroft, 
Second Edition. 42/- net. 





M.A.(Oxon). 





.. . An exceptionally interesting new 
book . . . Any lawyer who makes a 
present to himself of this book will not 
regret his purchase.’’—Law Notes. 


THE LAW RELATING TO 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF 
CREDIT 


By A. G. Davis, LL.D, 
30/- net. 


“ . . Every solicitor with a mercantile 
practice should procure a copy; the 
author has a gift of lucidity which makes 
the reading a pleasure.’’—Law Notes. 


INTERNAL AUDITING 


By A. C. Smith, C.A. This book, one of 
the few available on the subject, is a 
practical and comprehensive introduction 
to the audit of industrial management 
accounts and the procedure for verifying 
systems of administration control. Ciearly 
written, this book is of value to all 
accountants. 21/- net. 


STOCK MARKET ECONOMICS 


By M. S. Rix. For economists and 
students of economics, this book dis- 
cusses the Stock Exchange in terms of 
economic function; the _ relationship 
between the market, industry, and 
Government ; investment motives, and 
the theory of prices. 25/- net. 


THE ECONOMICS OF RESALE 
PRICE MAINTENANCE 


By B. S. Yamey, B.Com. A timely book 
on a topical subject which examines the 
conditions that existed in the distributive 
market before the beginning of price 
maintenance. The author then shows the 
effect of price maintenance and discusses 
the changes likely if it is abolished. 
25/- net. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR 
MANUAL OPERATIONS 


By W. Douglas Seymour. This book 
gives an account of some recent develop- 
ments in industrial operator training and 
provides an outline of the basic factors 
affecting industrial skills and their 
acquisition. Its aim is to provide the 
manager or supervisor in industry with 
an outline of the mental and bodily 
processes involved in the acquisition of 
these skills, 20/- net. 








Second Edition. 
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Friendly Land 


PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA. 
By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
Batsford. 242 pages. 18s. 


A WORTHY companion to Mr 
Sitwell’s earlier volume on Spain, 
this delightful book is, as one would ex- 
pect, a highly personal choice and assess- 
ment, not a toiling guide-book. Some 
of the author’s rulings may be questioned. 
In time, his experiences ‘of Portugal 
stretch from 1926 to the present ; in the 
two dimensions of surface travel, they 
compare well with those of most other 
English visitors; and yet one is struck 
by some of the omissions. Thus Mr 
Sitwell evidently knows of the curious 
walled town of Obidos, and he has passed 
close to it on several of his journeys ; 
does his silence on the subject reflect in- 
difference or a more active distaste ? In 
the case of the fair far south of Portugal, 
the Algarve, distaste emerges clearly. 
This whole region is dismissed in one 
paragraph, in which Mr Sitwell throws 
together the glittering golden chapel at 
Lagos, the beaches of Praia da Rocha, 
the tall open-work Algarve chimneys, 
bequeathed by the Moors, and the most 
dramatic extremity of Europe—Cape St 
Vincent and nearby Sagres, where Henry 
the Navigator’s clifftop fortress _ still 
stands witness to Portugal’s greatest hour, 
the hour when Europe burst its bonds. 
Some day Mr Sitwell may go back to the 
Algarve in spring, and, seeing the snowy 
miles of almond orchards and the roads 
lightly snowed with the white blossom, 
he may relent. 


Madeira, certainly, conquered him with 
its flowers alone ; this island where, it is 
said, arum lilies are thrown into byres 
along with the straw, has no antiquities 
and little history. But in the Portuguese 
homeland itself, while Lisbon may indeed 
be the only European capital where there 
are flowering jacarandas in the open 
streets, it is possible even for one who is 
bored by gardens to be yet captivated by 
a gentle people, an exuberant architec- 
ture and an epic tradition. Mr Sitwell 
draws all three together with beguiling 
ease. The outpost tower on the Tagus at 
Belem, the armillary spheres and anchors 
carved on abbeys and castles, the capital 
itself, “loveliest of all water towns,” 
recall the invincible explorers who 
peppered the world with Portuguese 
names from Labrador to Formosa. The 
fantasies of Manoelino architecture owe 
much to Indian influences. Great 
churches such as that at Batalha speak of 
an earlier but an. equally martial tradi- 
tion. 

Were these warriors the same people 
as the “ Arcadians,” whose quiet ways in 
the rural Portugal of today delight Mr 
Sitwell? They were. Even now, the 
emigrants who follow their ancestors to 
Africa and Brazil start their transoceani¢ 
journeys from the narrow. northern 
valleys where one would think the idea 
of the sea was almost unknown. One of 
the best things Mr Sitwell has done is 
his introduction to the often overlooked 
northern provinces, to Braganza and the 
Minho, so rich in both landscape and 
buildings. As he testifies, in the past 
thirty years the abominable roads of old 
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Portugal have been transformed, and 


pleasant new inns built in out of the w 


places ; the traveller’s path lies oper, “/ 


; » and 
one hopes that this admirably p; duced 
book will speed him on his wa, io an 


unspoilt and friendly land. 


Towards the Top 


SOUTH COL. 
By Wilfrid Noyce. 
Heinemann. 323 pages. 21s. 


HEN The Economist reviewed Sir 
John Hunt’s “ Ascent of Eyecrest” 
the hope was expressed that there would 
appear before long a book as authentic 
but more personal. After all, the great 


expedition of 1953 had as one of i: fore- 
most members a scholar and a poe in the 
person of Wilfrid Noyce. Sir John Hunt 
has well expressed the hope in his fore- 


word to this book: 
Unlike most of his companions, \W’i!frid 


Noyce was ever recording his thoughts 
as they came to him day by day, almost 
hour by hour. My most vivid memory 
of him was his patient perseverance in 
the writing of his journal. As we walked 
towards Everest through the green fore- 


ground of Nepal, he was ever a in 
the tent while we chattered, or the shade 
of some boulder or bush. While Charles 
Evans sketched and others photographed 


the events upon the stage of our adven- 
ture and its great backcloth of mountains, 
he was capturing some impression as it 


flitted through his mind. “ South Col” 
is the product of all that labour—but we 


see it afresh through the ¢yes of one who 
is not only a great mountaineer, but 
whose attitude to mountains is that of a 
poet, 


Wilfrid Noyce started with the right 
ideas. 

Among all the books I have read on 

Himalayan travel, very few give the 

“inside story ”—of a man’s life at high 

altitudes ; or make you see the scenes he 


saw. Of these few, I would mention 
Howard Somervell’s “After Everest, 
Eric Shipton’s “ Nanda Devi” and Frank 


Smythe’s “Camp Six.” Usutlly I am 
left, however good the book, with a 


myriad trifling but persistent questions in 
my head. What does it feel like waking 
up? Did he. ever change his under- 
pants? What did he actually sa) to the 
Sherpas when they gave up and could 
they understand? Just what did he 
think of when he was trying to get (0 
sleep in that high wind? 

Such questions are answered. But 


where is the product of all tha’ labour 
of which his leader wrote? /’erturient 
montes . . . to finish the sentence would 
be ungrateful, for this is a mos! ©¢ adable 
book throughout and the part about the 
climb to the South Col one of the finest 
descriptions of a high climb in mountain 
literature. But one misses, except here 
and there in a quotation from ‘i's diary, 
the mountain vision as it came to him, 
a poet. The personal elemer is still 
repressed, We are given a photosraph 
Everest from a slightly different ogle, 00 
yet the portrait the mountain deserves. 

. The photographs are excelent. Mr 
Veilhan’s drawings are interesung but 
appear all to have been executed in strong 
moonlight. The poems should have been 
omitted. 
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Alice and Dodgson 


LEWIS CARROLL, 
Constable. 367 pages. 2ls. 


«A soon as I get to Leeds .. . what a 

.wling & a tearing of hair there 
willbe ! Pigs & babies, camels & butter- 
fies, rolling in the gutter together—old 
women rushing up the chimneys & cows 
after them—ducks hiding themselves in 


coffee cups, & fat geese trying to squeeze 
themscives into pencil cases—at last the 
Mayor of Leeds will be found in a soup 


plate covefed up with custard... .” 
Lewis Carroll did not write this: to 
a child friend; he himself received 
jt at the age of eight from his father, a 
highly serious and somewhat gloomy 


Anglican divine. The Victorians were 
fond of nonsense much as the Eliza- 
bethans were of dramatic rhetoric, and 
in either case the product was decidedly 
on the heavy side until genius: touched 
and transmuted it. And as “ Hamlet” 


and “ The Tempest” make us curious 
about William Shakespeare of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, so do the “Alice” books 
and “ The Hunting of the Snark ” about 


Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, the Oxford 
don. 

Yet neither biographical quest has led 
to anything very notable so far; and 


with Dodgson, at least, it is now toler- 
ably clear that it never will. His surviv- 
ing diaries, lately excellently edited by 
Mr Lancelyn Green, are entirely without 
significance. The present biography, 
although it has the advantage of drawing 


upon a further considerable body of un- 
published material, presents a figure of 
curious rather than striking interest, and 
one the outline of which has been 
familiar since Dean Strong traced it in 
Cornhill in 1898. Mr Hudson is 
anxious to claim his subject as “ one of 
the great Victorian eccentrics.” But 
Dodgson, although mildly queer, is not 
that ; he never touched any large extrava- 
gance of either conduct or persuasion ; 
he was essentially a cautious and conven- 
tional person. 


Mr A. L. Taylor has recently argued 
in a persuasive book that Alice’s adven- 
tures are allegories of contemporary 
theological and academic controversy— 
the Duchess being Bishop Wilberforce, 
the Knave of Hearts suggesting Newman, 
and so on. Mr Hudson, sceptical about 
this, is yet convinced that Carroll and 
Dodgson are distinguishably _ related. 
And indeed it must be partly because 
the fantasies steadily exhibit something 
of the polemical, disputatious and even 
acrid side of their author that they are so 
frequently relied upon today for telling 
quotations in argumentative contexts. 
Yet in the end the quality of the books 
impresses us as something won 
mysteriously from the void, and as very 
little illuminated. by anything we learn 
about the man and his diurnal occasions. 
This is not to say that Mr Hudson has 
laboured in vain. He has achieved a 
convincing portrait in an admirably 
sketched historical setting. 


Pooter Redivivus ? 


THE JOURNAL OF EDWIN CARP. 
Edited by Richard Haydn. Illustrated by 
Ronald Searle, 
Hamish Hamilton. 


246 pages. 12s. 6d. 


iT takes a brave man to emulate the 
“Diary of a Nobody.” Not only is 
Mr Pooter himself inimitable, but the 
whole Grossmith recipe—the humour of 
the totally humourless, the social 
criticiim of the totally uncritical, the 
delineation, touch by unselfconscious 
touch. of a self-portrait quite other than 
that intended by the artist—might ‘be 
thought to defy repetition. _A similar 
tech jue was indeed turned (by whom ? 
literature is full of unsolved mysteries) 


to the ends of straight and savage 
Caricature in the “Life of Augustus 
Carp "—no relation whatever of Edwin. 


But the Pooter joke has little to do with 
Caricature. It is gentler, subtler, and very 
Much harder to pull off—especially for 
the second time. 

M. 
adeg 
Is we 


Haydn succeeds by a narrow but 
(¢ margin. His middle-aged hero 
» wonderfully and quite unconsciously 
ndiculous; he. is also genuinely and 
quite unconsciously heroic. He is proud 
of as frightful a school-composition- 
ay style as ever author devised, of 
ne as an entertainer (“The 
ao on Love Lyrics ”), of his Presidency 
ao local Society for Health through 

nitation (five members) ; he retains an 
enormous dignity of speech and 
demeanour through a series of social 


misadventures, humiliations, domestic 
catastrophes, false positions, and physical 
woes such as only Ronald Searle could 
illustrate (and fortunately does). Edwin 
Carp marooned in an attic ; disastrously 
accompanying on a Fono-Fiddle a recital 
by the lady of his choice (dressed in 
beige lace with an eagle-feather head- 
dress) of “ Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” ; 
trying to unstick an ill-considered toupee 
with eau de cologne ; approaching, with 
awful delicacy, a talk on the Facts of Life 
with his future stepson ; assimilating by 
agonising degrees the truth about the 
over-decorated lady tenant of his villa 
“Dun Rovin ”—is as farcical a victim as 
any connoisseur in contretemps could 
desire. 

But he is also, though the fact occurs 
to him no more than does his absurdity, 
a selflessly devoted son to his -old 
cannibal of a mother ; no less sincerely 
and delicately good mannered because 
his kindly tact so often lands him in a 
hideous imbroglio ; generous, courageous, 
and a perfect lamb. The butt and the 
hero do not, indeed, invariably come into 
true and simultaneous focus—~Mr Haydn 
is too much of a sentimentalist to let 
Edwin make, at his long-delayed wed- 
ding, the speech which all too certainly 
he would have made. But, by the end of 
the journal, hard would he be of heart 
who would grudge poor Edwin a break. 
We have had our laugh ; may he and his 
much-enduring Maude live happily ever 
after. 
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New Books 


Submariner 


Max Horton 
and the 
Western Approaches 


W. S. CHALMERS 


“The greatest submariner of them all.”’ 
(16/- net) REUTER 


Peter Churchill 


The Spirit in 
the Cage 
PETER CHURCHILL 


“ Trapped after his fourth sabotage 
trip, Churchill tells his story of sur- 
vival with candour and frank revela- 
tion—and overwhelming homage to 
Odette.” Good Housekeeping. 

(12/6 net) 





Laughter 





Recreation: Motoring 
JOHN MARSHALL 
Freely illustrated by GUS 
(8/6 net) 


Traveller's Tale 


The Farthing 
Candie 


RONALD FARQUHARSON 
(Author of ‘Confessions of a China 
Hand’) 


Ronald Farquharson is a happy travel- 
ler, whether he is in Austria, East 
Africa, old China, or post-war Italy. 
“A practised writer; a keen observer of 
men.” Liverpool Ev. Express (12/6 net) 


Flier’s World 


A Flier’s World 


WOLFGANG LANGEWIESCHE 
“A wonderful book.” SPHERE 

“He imparts the flavour of flight, 
— as no one but Antoine de 


Exupery has done before.” 
(12/6 net) Christian Science Monitor 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 
Publishers of ‘The Ascent of Everest” 
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Sudanese Gordon 


GENERAL GORDON, 
By Lord Elton. 
Collins. 447 pages. 25s. 


HIS COUNTRY WAS THE WORLD. 
By Charles Beatty. 


Chatto and Windus. 296 pages. 21s. 


HERE were two views on General 

Gordon. The early hagiographer’s 
view was simple: the soldier armed only 
with a rattan cane; the saint writing 
and distributing tracts ; the stick to beat 
the Liberals with. The other was 
Lytton Strachey’s: the soldier who 
drank and beat his servants; the saint 
who sought the City of God with a 
surveyor’s pole; the stick to beat the 
Victorians with. The sticks have been 
thrown away and instead the eminent 
Victorians are put under the microscope 
or the dissecting knife. The tremendous 
mass of evidence on “a fanatical 
enigma,” as Cecil Rhodes described 
Gordon, demanded the exhumation and 
reassessment of the Hero of the Sudan. 
Two new biographies—one by Lord 
Elton, using the microscope, the other 
by Mr Beatty, wielding the scalpel— 
examine the riddle. They are comple- 
mentary rather than competitive. 

Lord Elton has, in a sense, written an 
“ official” biography long after the death 
of his hero. All the evidence has been 
re-sifted to produce a lucid and com- 
pelling narrative of the events of 
Gordon’s career. Lord Elton is much 
more interested in Gordon as a man in 
history than as a bizarre personality. 
He is content with ready-made tags: 
the soldier-saint, the last of the English 
eccentrics, the greatest Victorian leader 
of irregular troops. In the end Gordon 
emerges as the famous Christian hero 
that, when young, we had been taught 
he was. The microscope has a narrow 
field of vision. 

The accumulated slides of facts, how- 
ever, are displayed in essential detail and 
with remarkable clarity. Lord Elton’s 
sympathetic account of Gordon’s own 
peculiar form of Christianity could 
hardly be bettered. Nor can much the 
same praise be withheld from his de- 
scription of the complex of circum- 
stances and personalities surrounding 
Gordon’s last appointment to Khartoum 
and the sending of the relief “column 
to the Sudan. Lord Elton blames the 
Liberal cabinet, on whose back Mr 
Gladstone rode like the Old Man of the 
Sea, for Gordon’s death. As an avowed 
hero-worshipper of Gordon, he does not 
even hint that all the shifts in policy, 
the hesitations and the circumlocutions 
reflected (admittedly, in a very poor 
light) a genuine tussle in policy and 
conscience. The Liberals, after all, were 
not Conservative Imperialists. A British 
army in the Sudan could be a humani- 
tarian weapon destroying slavery. But 
might it not turn in the hands of its 
users, cutting at their belief in self- 
determination ? 

It is a tribute to the strength of Lord 
Elton’s biography that such questions 
have to be asked. It is the weakness of 
Mr Beatty’s biography that it does not 
impel similar questions. Mr Beatty 
sacrifices political analysis in order to 


concentrate on the dissection of Gordon’s 
character. His scalpel is sharp but, per- 
haps, a trifle dangerous. Thoughts and 
motives are imputed. The analysis is 
clotted with adjectives and extraneous 
details. (Was there really a Lee-Enfield 
rifle in Gordon’s day ?) But Mr Beatty 
does go beyond the well-worn phrase. 
He recognises the conflict between the 
soldier and the saint, between the 
ambitions of the administrator and the 
self-abnegation of the mystic. He uses 
phrases such as repression and sublima- 
tion only to dismiss them as insufficiently 
precise. He realises, as Lord Elton 
never appears to do, that a hero can be 
absurd—not merely eccentric. And his 
final words are: “ Gordon tried so hard 
to love his brother and could not, 
because he despised himself.” If that is 
true, Gordon on the road to salvation 
through faith and good works must have 
been far more lonely in life than he was 
in his death, two days’ sailing away from 
reprieve. 


Travellers in Turkey 


IONIA: A Quest. 
By Freya Stark. 
Fohn Murray. 287 pages. 


WITHIN THE TAURUS. 
By Lord Kinross. 
John Murray. 203 pages. 18s. 


1) URING the nineteenth century 
Turkey was a favourite haunt of 
itinerant Englishmen. But during the 
period of war and revolution from 1914 
to 1945, the foreigner was no longer wel- 
come and it is Only in recent years that 
the country is coming back into its own 
as a happy hunting-ground for travellers. 

Miss Stark travelled in search of the 
ruined Greek cities scattered throughout 
the south-west corner of Turkey. She 
describes with loving care, and in dis- 
tinguished if slightly self-conscious prose, 
the remains of Pergamum and Magnesia, 
Sardis, Miletus and many others ; and 
her photographs are splendid. But she is 
discriminating about her ruins. Why, she 
says, should she bother to climb up to 
inspect the fragmentary remains 
Larisa’s acropolis “ when so little worth 
hearing ever seems to have been said or 
thought about Larisa ? ” 

Miss Stark, in fact, went to Turkey not 
only to inspect the physical remains of 
these Greek cities which flourished well 
over 2,000 years ago, but, with Herodotus 
as her companion, to recreate and redis~ 
cover their past. And when that past is 
sufficiently interesting she is not at all 
deterred because all that remains are a 
“few dim heavings of disintegrated walls 
on a steep and ruinous hillside thickly 
overgrown.” She brought to her quest 
both impressive erudition and a vivid 
imagination. For the ignorant she has 
kindly provided a short synopsis of 
several thousand years of history which 
she says may be omitted by the well- 
informed. Even so, when she proceeds 
to run through the history of some Ionian 
cede of ee 
cascade of sonorous 


classical names, 
is often left feeling rather breathless and 
bewildered. 


30s. 


> NOVEMBER < 


__But it is ungenerous to carp» 
an Stark’s imaginative reconstruc: 
edad chins, of 
ments of their famo 


mus ten, a: 


‘various influences — that shar 


throughout their history, is so 
She is not content only to re 


“ticked over” as they did. 
Heraclitus, who lived at Ephes: 
bitter and morose philosopher - 
something to do with the atm 


the city where he lived? \ 


Harpagus the Mede, in the mic 
fourth century BC, offer the | 
such easy terms ? Any why, ne\ 
did so many of them prefer to 
into exile ? 

‘Miss Stark is clearly both | 
and moved by her researches - 
does not obscure these Ionian « 
romantic haze. On the con: 


with humour and an astringent 
sense. She points out, for inst: 
Ephesus, both in its ‘Christian 
pre 
alliance of commerce and religi. 
fed upon each other ; and that 


religion there was to touch co 
_also, “ and therefore dangerous si: 


. Sweeps away the intervening . 


days, flourished o: 


people resent being threatened 
taneously in this world and the : 


In Miss Stark’s book, moder: 
and its people are only inciden: 


main theme. But in Lord |! 


book the moaern Turk, whethe: 
amiable Vali of Kars, or a dis 


lorry-driver, or the young teleg: phi 


Artvin who yearnéd after more ° 
tion,” all receive their due shar 
tion along with the ancient 
kingdoms, Seljuk tombs and th 
ponderous” sculptures of the 
Lord Kinross has thus written 
more conventional type of tra’ 
but it is none the worse for tha’ 


fact both accomplished and in: 


The author describes a jour: 
in 1951, first in a slow, frequc: 


ping steamer along the Black * 
from Istanbul to Trabzon, then : 


along the Soviet frontier, throws) 


and Ardahan, down to Lake V 
southwestwards to  Iskencd: 
through the Cilician Gates to K 
‘the ancient Hittite city of Bog: 
finally to the old Seljuk capita! 
The bulk of the book des:: 
journey through the remote ¢2 
lands of Turkey where travc! 
still (or was im 1951) a mat' 
bargaining, and considerable — 
discomfort. Lord Kinross, hv: 
prepared, in fact determined, 
time, so that he had plenty 
inspect the frontier, under « 
care ‘of the Turkish Army ; | 


official view, all good Turk» 
browse among the extraor' 
teresting ruins of the Armenia 
whose existence the Turks 
; toforget. 1: 
at home whether |: 
ing scenery, architecture or | 
of the people he met | 
aie the happy knack 
avwhole som of very diverse «' 
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“e London Magazine 


The specially enlarged | 
UTUMN READING NUMBER 


now on sale includes: 
Short stories by 


.[dous Huxley and Alberto Moravia 


Poems by 





: ) \V. H. Auden and William Plomer 
y ¢ : hagiey Be 

' ( yril Connolly on Hazlitt’s “Liber Amoris’ 
4 
Q iz ; Day Lewis on W. B. Yeats 
. ; 
3 ' he December issue, out on November 12, will 
; ontain, among other contributions: 
S Extracts from his Indo-China journal by 
i Graham Greene The Times Library-famous throughout the world- 
h ; now introduces a remarkable new Guaranteed Service. 
‘¢ Vernon Watkins A poem You can now borrow the latest books whatever their 
st 2 price (except, naturally, for technical books, etc.) as 
I. J. M. Cocking on Proust and Combray soon as they are published. 
“y R ex Warner Often _ see a new book reviewed that you feel you 
12 Biwi ns n Autobiogranh must read at once. With this unique service you do 
3 = in Muir's A graphy read it at once. For if there is no copy in stock-and 
he 2s 6d EACH NUMBER that in itself is unlikely-The Times Library will 
He A immediately order one especially for you. 
0 gener SSeS SSE 
a- Books can be borrowed at the various branches of 
n- 








































now you can borrow the books 
you want-whatever the price- 
when they are published 










The Times Library throughout the country, or 














co brought to you by van or postal delivery. So 

az W AL H T wherever you live you can still get the newest books 
et Y Pa while they are new-in clean, fresh condition. 

Kk 

es ° e With personal exchange of books this new Guaranteed 
; Editor of The Economist, Service of The Times Library costs only £3. 7s. 6d. 
de 1859-77, a year, or £1. 2s. Od. a quarter. Inclusive delivery 

p- a : . and postal services are available at £4. 7s. 6d. and 
ast S ue subject of a full-length illustrated study by £4. 8s. 6d. a year respectively. 

nd Alastair Buchan in the November issue of HISTORY 

ATS TODAY. Banker, economist, editor and man of 

ns letters, Bagehot possessed one of the most original THE SRSA: TIMES 
nd minds of the Victorian Age. He had “commonsense 

nd raiced to the power of genius.” LIBRARY 

Va. . . 2 

he Among other articles in the November issue of ow 

rh- HiSTORY TODAY are: The Problem of Cyprus, by Wigmore Street London W1 Telephone: Welbeck 3781 
is Loid Kinross ; Golden Goa, 1510-1954, by C. R. Boxer ; 

ard Mithras and the Roman World, by Michael Grant. 5 ; 

ind 2 Please write today or post this coupon for full particulars of 
yas November issue now on sale. The Times Library and its new Guaranteed Service: 

his 

diy To The Times Library (Dept. Y1) 

an Wigmore Street London WI 

rat; Please send me your illustrated booklet 

the 2 “About The Times Library” 

he , Dieiinn CHEE... Ere WE accross sis eniccctnitnneninhigete 
fer, | ; shes 

‘ib- " 

wa FOR THE GENERAL READER 

ay. Place a regular eviler eotthe ) subscription 

: ; (33/- or $5 your now (2/6 or 3 % 
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R. N. CAREW HUNT 


MARXISM: 
PAST & PRESENT 


This book re-assesses the basic con- 
cepts of revolutionary Marxism. 
R. N. Carew Hunt is an acknow- 
ledged authority on Communism 
and its various preceding “ isms.” 
His The Theory and Practice of Com- 
munism is in its 4th impression and 
is still the only work which describes 
this creed authoritatively and im- 
partially: Marxism is set for the 
same classic course. 


pemy 8vo = Ready Nov. 15 128 6d 


ERIC TAVERNER & 
W. BARRINGTON BROWNE 


THE RUNNING OF 
THE SALMON 


Fascinatingly observed, this is the 
account of ten salmon who return 
from the ocean to the rivers of their 
birth to spawn. Irresistible to all 
nature lovers and fishermen. 

4 coloured, 44 monochrome tllustrations 
F’cAP 4TO Ready Nov. 15 15s 


iomemnseamwman (> EOP FREY At 0S menses: 











Only a specialised 
bookshop can offer 
a specialised service 


We hold an unrivalled 

stock of books on 

Economics, Anthropology, 
and the Social Sciences; 

also available are 
general-background 

books on most subjects. 

Mail orders receive the personal 
attention of the Manager. 


The Economists’ 


Bookshop 


11-12 Clements Inn Passage 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 








Per Ardua 


CHESHIRE, VC. 
By Russell Braddon. 
Evans. 217 pages. 12s. 6d. 


ROUP CAPTAIN CHESHIRE flew 

in no less than one hundred bomb- 
ing raids over enemy territory—enough, 
statistically speaking, to have killed him 
four times over ; he took over, with out- 
standing skill, the famous dam-busting 
617 Squadron from Group Captain Guy 
Gibson; he invented and himself per- 
fected a nerve-racking but extremely 
successful target-marking technique, and 
was awarded the VC, three DSOs and a 
DFC. With this background of experi- 
ence, he became, in 1945, one of Britain’s 
only two observers (the other being Sir 
William Penney) of the atom bomb 
explosion at Nagasaki. From _ that 
moment, this highly efficient man of war 
determined to become a man of peace. 
After leaving the RAF, Cheshire started 
his unsuccessful experiments in com- 
munal living, the “ Vade in Pacem” ex- 
services’ colonies. Undeterred by failure, 
he proceeded to start a succession of 
other ventures ranging from homes 
for cripples, the chronically sick, the 
neurotic and the aged to the organisation 
of mobile missionary work by bus and of 
charter flights to Lourdes. These 
activities were largely directed from his 
bed in the Midhurst sanatorium, from 
which he has been discharged only 
within recent weeks after a long and 
serious struggle with tuberculosis. 

“In spite of the trying circumstances 
of his illness,” writes his biographer, Mr 
Braddon, “Leonard Cheshire granted 
me endless bedside interviews, in the 
course of which he told me his story in 
words so well chosen that all I had to do 
was to insert them into my manuscript.” 
This process of insertion helps to 
account for the awkward way in which 
this book is put together, but it does not 
excuse the irritating superficiality of 
many of the author’s comments. 
Admittedly, Mr Braddon has not set out 
to write a full-scale biography ; but the 
standard of popular works on the lives of 
the airmen of the last war is unusually 
high; and Mr Braddon has much to learn, 
for example, from his fellow Australian 
practitioner in this field, Mr Brickhill. 

Group Captain Cheshire cannot, how- 
ever, be the easiest of subjects. Mr 
Braddon constantly feels the need to 
defend him against the charge of being, 
if not actually “ round the bend,” then 
at least distinctly odd; and when con- 
fronted with Cheshire’s faith in Roman 
Catholicism, the author is obviously 
beyond his depth. But if, by mundane 
standards, many of the Group Captain’s 
peacetime activities are somewhat un- 
orthodox, the same after all can scarcely 
be said of his religion. And, indeed, an 
important clue. to this rather complex 
personality can perhaps be found in one 
of Cheshire’s own remarks: “If it had 
not been for the war, I might have done 
anything. ... The war gave me a motive 
for living and an authority to live under.” 
He might, one feels, have said the same 
about his new-found faith. Certainly it 
seems to have provided him with a 
deeply satisfying way through his 
difficulties, 
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Autobiographer of Fashion 


SHOCKING LIFE. 
By Elsa Schiaparelli, 
Dent. 230 pages. 21s. 
ALWAYS IN VOGUE. 
By Edna Woolman Chase and [)k; Chas. 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd: 343 pz. 21s 
THE GLASS OF FASHION 
By Cecil Beaton. 

Weidenfield and Nicholson. 343 | 


Ss. 21s, 

HESE three books describe 1) sides 

of the fashion industry, se<n by 4 
designer, a fashion magazine editor, and 


by a famous photographer writing of 
the more spectacular of the courturier’s 
customers. 

With Mme Chanel, Mme Sc!)::parellj 
dominated the fashions of the late 
twenties and the thirties, the era of 
feverish fun, of the stock market crash 
and the depression. These were years 
when smartness was compounded of 
ugliness, aggressiveness and decadence. 
Schiaparelli favoured a brilliant puce, 
which she christened Shocking Pink, and 
introduced a dash of surrealism that led 
her, for example, to design a hat like a 
mutton cutlet with a frill on, and another 
that was like a shoe. The author of such 
bizarre inventions might perhaps have 
been expected to produce an autobio- 
graphy that was at least vivid and arrest- 
ing, like its title and its Shocking Pink 
jacket. But alas. Shocks there are, but of 
an unexpected kind. Mme. Schiaparelli 
writes affectionately of herself in the third 
person ; furthermore she is a philosopher; 

On a job of work she (Schiap) is fun, 
soaring from despair to heavenly 
delight. . . . Her life has been a means 
to something else, an everlasting ques- 
tion mark. . . . Truly mystic, she believes 
in IT, but has not yet found out what 


IT is. 

No such high flights uplift the auto- 
biography which Mrs Chase has written 
in collaboration with her daughter. She 
loved her work on Vogue (the American 
edition); but there is a limit to the 
nonsense that she will stand, and she 
writes with humour and sophistication. 
She thinks that as dress designers insist 
that they are artists, fashion magazines 
should assume the role of critics ; and 
she regrets the days when Vogue was less 
deferential about the rich and important, 
and had no qualms about saying 

In her bisque-coloured and black hat 
with the pink roses the [Duchess of 

Edinburgh looked far from »matt. 

Mr Cecil Beaton’s book describes and 
sketches the few who in the !ast fifty 
years have created fashion rather than 
followed it—women such as Gy Deslys, 
Mrs Vernon Castle (who invented bobbed 
hair), Mme. Chanel (who abolished 
bosoms), Lady Diana Cooper 2nd Greta 
Garbo. There is a chapter too for the 
demi-mondaines of pre-first war Paris 
There was no shame—quite the reverse 
in being seen with them, bu' 3 gentle- 
man’s friends always-pretended not to se 
him if he were dining with a gran 
cocotte. 


Mr Beaton’s tale is cautionary in spite 
of himself, for several of his heroimes 7 


died in poverty. Neverthele=s, it 7 
article of his faith—as it is {or the o 
two writers also—that fashion ‘s a part 


the art of living and a mirror of the fore 


that are shaping society. 

































YORKSHIRE POST 


—the greatest literary and 


, financial newspaper of the 
i largest county in England— 
; reached its 
‘200% BIRTHDAY 
h 


in July 









of “* Its tone is 
¢. e serious without Pharisaism 
% Copies of and civilised without Preciosity ; and 
| 


= it gives the readies quantity as well as quality for his half-crown. 
d “THE YORKSHIRE POST: TWO CENTURIES ” In fact, it is a periodical to be bought for personal satisfaction 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 








If you care for your books It moves in the 
you'll care for right circles 
Cumbrae oy aa eee 
chair. It throws its beam exactly 
where needed at a touch — and 

























“stays put”. Needs only a 25 
or 40 watt bulb. At any good 
electricians or stores. Send 

for booklet to Dept.35 


Illustrated above 
Vertical Bookcase with 

two wooden doors, £17.10.0, 
Horizontal Bookcase with glass 
sliding doors, £15.10.0. 


Available in 9 different styles and five different woods, 
Cumbrae Bookcases give your treasured books the g 

home they deserve. They add distinction wherever 
they are used, can be stacked to divide up a room, used 
as display cabinets. The smooth wax polish finish is a 


delight to the eye, easy to keep clean . . . definitely 4 
bookcases which combine good looks with adaptability. a 
a 
MORRIS OF GLASGOW OISE 
h toe 
H. MORRIS & CO., LTD. Black or Cream £4 .14.8 LAMP 





147 Milton Street, Glasgow, C.A4. Cream & Gold mottled £5 .6 .6 
No. 1 Heddon Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Deansgate Arcade, Deansgate, Manchester. Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD - REDDITCH - WOR(G 


CHAISTOPHER MAYHEW 


MP 











is writing week by week in 
THE STAR, while Parliament is sitting, 


‘ on outstanding problems of statesmanship 





and world diplomacy 





: J 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


3 Months 19/6; 6 Months £1.19.0 
Send remittance to: SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., THE STAR, Bouverie $t., London, £.C.4 





